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LEBANON’S POPULAR 
REVOLUTION 


George Britt 


HE REGIME OF Shaykh Bisharah al-Khuri as Presi- 
dent of the Lebanese Republic was like the preceding 


mandatory authority of the French in the essential point 
of holding the country’s normal and superlative disunity under 
control. Both regimes proved their capacity to keep things run- 
ning, at times very well indeed, and attention centers now on this 
great need, promptly recurring since the quiet little coup of 
September 18. 

The French ruled year after year by virtue of military power. 
Shaykh Bisharah likewise in his own way made things go, con- 
tributing the cohesion so difficult in the fragmented society he 
had to deal with, himself the overweening influence which 
directed Lebanon’s suspicions and rivalries away from utter 
self-contradiction. Shaykh Bisharah, acting always on his own 
strength, set up ministries and pulled them down again as regu- 


© Georce Britt was stationed in the Middle East with the OWI during World War II 
and has been in Lebanon for the last eighteen months. 
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larly as the calls to prayer. Under him as under the French, the 
relatively straight pull of a fractious team was externally im- 
posed, and this was the fatal weakness. During the President’s 
concluding months in office a superior unifying force came into 
being, the rallying impulse to “Get Rid of Shaykh Bisharah,” 
just as for the years 1941-1946 the corresponding sentiment had 
been to “Get Rid of the French.” It was internal revulsion at a 
peak which cast out both of them at the end. 

It is Lebanon’s tragedy and not merely his own that President 
al-Khuri failed in his opportunity to maintain a government at 
least up to French standards. That allows for imperfections, but 
he might have survived. Starting free from the taint of colonial- 
ism and strong against outside pressure, the President was an in- 
digenous Lebanese approved by the people with no better man 
nor more capable anywhere in sight. His reign of nine full years, 
lacking only three days, is sufficient proof of political skill. With 
the care for popular confidence and correct appearance that an 
ordinarily prudent ruler would exercise, he might have contin- 
ued on for life. 

Complex foreign pressures put him into office at a coveted 
crossroads location where both French and British remained 
openly at work, with the people of such a mind that if no Ameri- 
can influence were apparent they considered it the fault of their 
vision and imagined it there anyway. Also present were the jeal- 
ousies of neighboring Arab states and the internal illogic of rival 
clans, feudal proprietors and religious blocs, this sectarianism 
being written into the electoral law itself. Thus, in the Parlia- 
ment of seventy-seven Deputies, there are required to be pre- 
cisely 23 Maronites but no more, 16 Sunni Muslims, 14 Shi‘ah 
Muslims, 8 Greek Orthodox, 5 Druzes, and certain specified 
Greek Catholics, Armenian Catholics and Orthodox, Protestant 
and other Christian minorities, all of them warped by old mem- 
ories and emotions into habitual non-cooperation. The division 
is not merely formalized by law. It is the Lebanon itself. 

Shaykh Bisharah took these elements and made a government 
of them; he converted disunity into stability and relied upon the 
difficulty of gathering together substantial support for anything 
at all as a powerful protection to the status quo. He mixed 
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shrewdness and patience with an understanding of the national 
character perhaps unequalled by any contemporary Lebanese; 
he also used money, intimidation, the arts of diversion and com- 
promise — all the tools of the resourceful boss — while his vast 
prestige made the techniques effective. The final result was some- 
thing understandable to Americans by one simple vernacular 
phrase — Tammany rule—a monstrosity unworthy of the 
Shaykh’s promise and of his abilities. 

That great old squire of Tripoli, the late Prime Minister 
"Abd al-Hamid Karami, spoke out among the first against the 
Khuri system, which, he said, conceived of the state as an estate 
— to be plowed and harrowed and then reaped, for the proprie- 
tor’s benefit. On this principle the President’s brothers became 
high office holders or leading monopolists, his sons were indis- 
pensable middle-men along the road toward commercial success, 
sisters-in-law were looked to as brokers for large transactions, 
nephews and cousins were married into wealthy families, in- 
stalled in choice partnerships or promoted to upper ranks in the 
public service, while the clique of useful favorites were enrolled 
among the big rich with unblushing suddenness. Baksheesh 
qualified as simple business administration. “How much to put 
up this apartment building?” said a contractor. “Really, I was 
let off easy — at all levels, only 10,000 pounds.” In popular con- 
versation the great folk symbol of it all became the President’s 
genial son, Shaykh Khalil. Though the strings of his influence 
were woven into the whole national fabric, he was principally the 
attorney of record for countless major corporations which found 
his name a potent charm — practicing lawyers were left to do the 
details at whatever fees remained. One of the most respected 
merchant firms suddenly lost the agency for a popular automo- 
bile, which turned up in the hands of a novice having the Khuri 
brothers as silent partners. The courts of justice became political 
agencies, imprisonment for little apparent reason lasted for 
weeks, protected gangsters thrived on violence and smuggling, 
and all protest was silenced. 

Corruption so lavish and deep-reaching would of course breed 
opposition. Nevertheless, it, alone, would not have brought the 
downfall, for people were loath to criticize the President and 
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the blame fell to those around him. In the months ahead, 
however, it will be recognized that fundamentally the regime 
was overtaken by an economic crisis which affected the populace 
in many ways — unemployment, high cost of living, widespread 
despair. Up and down the bus lines and around the coffee house 
tables, discouraged men explained their troubles by the dishon- 
esty, indifference and self-seeking of the reigning clique. The 
people were aroused over their personal grievances. So it hap- 
pened that Lebanon’s coup d’etat was different from the recent 
changes in other Middle Eastern countries, It was not due to re- 
sentment over the lost war in Palestine — as substantially were 
Syria’s overthrow of constitutional government in 1949, the 
assassination of King Abdallah and the ousting of King Faruq. 
It was not a military coup, except as to the considered neutraliz- 
ing of the army in the President's moment of crisis. It was not 
the dictation of any single personality. It was not due to foreign 
intervention. On the other hand, America suffered from the accu- 
sation of supporting the oppressive regime and may be better off 
with its going. It was not the work of an organized party but of 
an improvised conglomerate which disintegrated as soon as the 
goal was reached. The Communists did what they could to 
claim credit, but unconvincingly. 

As clearly as circumstances can explain, what happened was 
that the small shopkeepers in Beirut and other folk in precarious 
position, having nothing to lose, suddenly used the idea of pull- 
ing down their metal shutters to tell their rulers that changes 
were necessary. The continued pressure pushed the Opposition 
minority forward and headlong, faster than it ever had dreamed 
of going. The President, caught off balance by the gathering 
mass protest, was not in form to meet it. His will and nerve col- 
lapsed as if from the moral contagion of his regime, and he did 
not have stoutness of heart for either compromise or counterat- 
tack. He went quietly, so easily that his fiercest opponents were 
incredulous, and his successors, caught without program or plan. 
The strange event gave the immediate relief of a good riddance 
— there were no mourners — but its evaluation otherwise must 
wait for events to demonstrate what comes next. 

* * * 
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The story of Lebanese politics during the four or five years 
past has not always been possible to relate publicly in Lebanon. 
It is largely, but of course not entirely, the story of how the peo- 
ple’s choice became an oriental despot, and of how the “royal” 
family — nouveau and predatory — brought down an honored 
name and reduced historic opportunity to the edges of chaos. To 
Lord Acton’s famous postulate on power it adds fresh confirma- 
tion. 

Shaykh Bisharah Khalil al-Khuri was fifty-three years old 
when Parliament elected him president, September 21, 1943. He 
had received a disciplined and religious education including 
three years of law in Paris and had lived in Cairo, an exile from 
the Turks, during the First World War. The French with the 
mandate to administer gave a welcome to the young lawyer and 
in 1920 made him secretary-general of the Lebanese government. 
He rose to be prime minister, then went into private law practice, 
represented oil companies and other large clients, and at the same 
time worked actively for independence and helped organize the 
Constitutional Party. 

He was recognized and trusted, a man of impeccable dignity, 
but still widely popular. Elected to the crucial Parliament of 
1943, he was assured of a place among the leaders. As to election 
as president, the choice first seemed to lie between his old oppo- 
nent, former President Emile Eddé, the pro-French candidate, 
and Camille Sham‘un, strongly favored by the head of the British 
diplomatic mission, Major General Sir Edward Spears. From 
this deadlock of extraneous considerations and with General 
Spears’ hearty approval, a compromise brought forth President 
Bisharah al-Khuri. According to many accounts, however, there 
was one modifying clause — Sham‘un was promised that, in re- 
turn for his stepping aside, he should be president next. 

Independence that autumn of 1943 was the passionate aspira- 
tion, momentarily superseding even the hatreds of religion, and 
Shaykh Bisharah became its symbol. The new Parliament took 
hold of the Constitution and on November 8 it cut out or amended 
every article which recognized any tie whatever to France, the 
President promulgating the changes immediately. The French 
authorities thereupon rounded up the President, the Prime Min- 
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ister and all other ministers they could lay hands on, including 
Minister of the Interior Camille Sham‘un, and imprisoned them 
in the old mountain fort of Rashayya. They suspended the Con- 
stitution, installed Mr. Eddé as provisional Chief of State and 
Head of the government, and set him to work forming a new 
ministry. 

To this drastic French action the people answered with a 
strike, a performance precisely the same as the prelude to Presi- 
dent al-Khuri’s downfall nine years later. Business closed up tight 
and stayed closed, and no political personality would have any 
place or part of the Eddé cabinet. For ten days there was this 
standstill while Allied and Arab protests rolled in. The French 
then gave up, releasing the prisoners and brushing the incident 
out of sight as “a painful misunderstanding.” The whole country 
went delirious with joy, the day of release, November 22, being 
made a national holiday and all imprisoned officials becoming 
heroes — Bisharah al-Khuri, the first among them. 

To this dawning period also belongs a fundamental contribu- 
tion, the national pact or covenant of 1943, which was an unwrit- 
ten understanding between the President and Prime Minister 
Riyad al-Sulh to ease the tension among Christian and Muslim 
sects. The Prime Minister was considered the first politician of 
the Muslim world, acknowledged as the cleverest and most so- 
phisticated, and the President, in spite of personal rivalry, main- 
tained a working alliance with him until a final break only a few 
months before his assassination at Amman in 1951. Under the 
agreement the Christians were no longer to turn toward France 
as their protector and the Muslims were to renounce the thought 
of union with Syria. The Christian majority should remain un- 
challenged while all Lebanese were to accept identification as of 
the Arab world and race. It was a path for the future, the concept 
of statesmen. 

In the rejoicing over the release from Rashayya and the restor- 
ation of the Constitution, so ardently demanded, all political op- 
position was silenced and no critical voice was heard to point out 
that the Constitution was about the same as written for the man- 
date, when it had conserved final authority absolutely to the 
French High Commissioner — most of these powers fully surviv- 
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ing in the hands of the President. Returning now as a hero and 
with all powers confirmed, the President came into another ad- 
vantage. His great opponent, Emile Eddé, was now eliminated, 
for after serving the French in the crisis, he could never oppose 
anyone again. Before long it happened also that Sham‘un, second 
contender for the presidency and prospective successor, was sent 
off on a choice diplomatic appointment, Minister to the Court of 
St. James’s. 

Then in 1946, the President for a second time became a dra- 
matic and superlative hero, now in the name of “Evacuation,” 
which had built up into almost as great a demand as “Independ- 
ence.” The occupying foreign troops seemed reluctant to depart. 
Shaykh Bisharah was insistent. Finally on December 31 he made 
the proud announcement that not one foreign soldier remained 
on Lebanese soil, and this day, also amid rejoicing, was appointed 
a national holiday. 

When the new elections of Deputies were held the following 
May, they represented such a sweep for the President that the 
outcome was to become known as “the Puppet Parliament.” 
There had been outraged charges of government interference and 
fraud, but these were soon forgotten. And now, in May, 1948, 
followed another triumph. Though a year before expiration of 
the president’s six-year term, it was suddenly proposed that the 
constitutional ban on a president succeeding himself should be 
suspended and that he be immediately re-elected for another 
term, 1949-1955. Parliament accordingly voted it “in recognition 
of his services to the country,” and predictions began that the 
next step would be his confirmation in office for life, with the 
title of king, perhaps, and succession to his sons. 

At the same time, however, the elements of an opposition were 
gathering around Camille Sham‘un. He had returned from the 
Legation in London, the year before, to become Minister of the 
Interior. On the eve of the President’s re-election, which now 
meant very distant postponement for his own hopes, he resigned 
from the cabinet. 

But the presidential position could not have looked more 
secure, and Shaykh Bisharah began to retire more and more to 
his function of reigning, while those around him ruled. He turned 
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his attention to the old Arab palace of Bayt al-Din, the onetime 
mountain seat of the fabulous Amir Bashir, and to its museum 
and tourist attractions he added a private apartment for presi- 
dential residence — and a massive bust of himself in stone at the 
entrance. He ceased going to his office at the Serail and his min- 
isters had to go to him to “the Palace,” either in Beirut or Bayt 
al-Din. Pomp and remoteness surrounded him. 
* * * 


Lebanon, a country of fragile domestic economy, entered into 
independence at the pinnacle of wartime prosperity under con- 
ditions too favorable to last. Foreign spending was very large, 
the bulk of it through the British and French armies, an esti- 
mated £100,000,000 during the war years. The country held 
more money than it could use, the public treasury was loaded, 
businessmen worried about uninvested capital, personal savings 
piled up, everybody had a job. 

The triumph of the Evacuation in 1946 was weighted with a 
special irony, for the local cash outlay for the more than 17,000 
British and French troops moved out would be sorely missed. 
War shortages were disappearing at that time, however, and 
Lebanon was happily spending its accumulations. The country 
also enjoyed a large black market revenue. It was on the edge of 
the restricted sterling area but able to evade the rules, and it was 
a way-stop and toll point on the gold route to India and China. 

But the sources of prosperity were drying up. The official de- 
valuation of the British pound in September, 1949, from $4.03 to 
$2.80, removed the speculators’ margin of profit, and China’s 
passage into the Soviet orbit cut heavily into the transit of gold. 
Lebanon had joined the Arab League in the hope of its becoming 
something of an economic as well as a political union, but reaped 
only disappointment. The Palestine war created an enduring 
block to the best and largest market for agricultural products 
and to one of the best sources for summer tourists. To round out 
the disadvantages, the traditional open frontier with Syria was 
sealed off March 13, 1950 by a lamentable fumbling quarrel, put- 
ting a final nail in the coffin of easy times. 

The President himself had followed naturally in the Ottoman 
pattern of alliance with the rich, the feudal landlords — not 
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many but influential in various regions — and the city speculators 
and traders. There was scarcely a man or family in high position 
at the end without obligation to him in one way or another. But 
as unemployment and despair accumulated from below, the fa- 
vored few by their very names became liabilities to him. And 
since power was so concentrated in the President’s hands, the re- 
sponsibility for every grievance wag, laid heavily upon him. The 
most scrupulous of rulers would have had difficulty. 

The point after which the atmospheric taint could be no longer 
ignored was perhaps April 30, 1947——the wedding of young 
Shaykh Khalil at the presidential palace, the most regal ostenta- 
tion ever remembered, the most lavish display of jewels, Paris 
gowns and champagne, dancing until dawn, and the largest num- 
ber of invitations sent out and the heaviest take. Curbstone cal- 
culations valued the wedding presents at several hundred thou- 
sand pounds, including a special tendency to electric refrigera- 
tors which could be turned back to the dealers. A coincidence 
missed by no one was that the wedding date was set in the midst 
of the election campaign, with a hard core of all the candidates 
eager to avoid presidential disappointment, while the contrast 
was noted that the earlier marriage of the daughter of President 
Naqqash had been altogether unheralded, private and financially 
non-productive. 

That election of May 25, 1947 brought another member of the 
family into prominence and soon into unfavorable discussion — 
the president’s brother, Shaykh Salim, who emerged after a mod- 
est career as a fuel merchant to become a deputy and chief dis- 
penser of political patronage. His function, it appeared, was to 
counter all rivals to the President, especially Prime Minister 
Riyad al-Sulh and his worshipping followers, dispense the jobs 
and favors, give out the money, line up the gorillas for exchang- 
ing dynamite and beatings with dissenting mobs and keep the 
machine rolling. He was quickly dubbed “Sultan” Salim, but 
was, in fact, no whirlwind of success; the Shuf district of nine 
parliamentary seats, his own special bailiwick, got so out of con- 
trol in the next election that it returned five Opposition stalwarts 
in spite of him. 

Beirut’s major enterprise in those days was the construction of 
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the airport, that great class A international base which was to be- 
come a main line stop on the world’s airways. This had been in- 
itiated largely by the vision and energy of Minister of Public 
Works Gabriel Murr, who, furthermore, had levied on foreign 
official engineers for gratis contributions of technical service and 
was obtaining the great construction at minimum cost. The 
estimates set total expenditures at about L.L.25,000,000, or 
under $8,000,000. Murr, however, was transferred to another 
ministry, and his staff replaced. Resigning from the cabinet, 
he departed on a six-month visit to America, and on his return 
the cost was up to L.L.52,000,000. It is now expected to exceed 
L.L.60,000,000. 

Revised estimates, for example, had brought up a single item 
of electrical equipment from $420,000 to more than $1,000,000. 
There were startling increases for grading and dirt removal, also 
for concrete, but the main rise was for land condemnation. There 
had been a sudden teeming activity of real estate deals around 
the airport site; land was sold and resold to turn up finally in 
the hands of prominent political favorites; a new appraisal com- 
mittee had done its work so well that a tract of seashore sand 
formerly priced at L.L.o.60 per square meter had been bought for 
L.L.11.70, and an owner who had contracted to sell an orange 
grove for L.L.1.73 per square meter had now reopened the case 
in court with a claim, in view of prevailing prices, for. L.L.20. 
A seaside runway had been extended, contrary to engineering 
advice, for 600 meters northeastward, into the holdings of deserv- 
ing friends. ‘The Airport Commission had for its chairman one of 
the wealthiest and most eminent of citizens, the head of the 
cement trust and of other large enterprises, Shaykh Fuad al- 
Khuri, another brother of the President. When Murr began 
asking pointed questions, he was sued for libel, the complainant 
being the director general of civil aviation, himself one of the 
President’s nephews. Filing of the suit was the only answer to 
questions, and here was the verdict — damages of 1000 pounds 
(about $275) for defamation of character and a punitive fine of 
100 pounds. 

Although the election of April 15, 1951 produced only eight 
or nine Opposition deputies among the seventy-seven, their pres- 
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ence was a great triumph, for all had survived a bitter fight. One 
recent rebel, Hamid Franjiyah, an able lawyer and former main- 
stay of the government forces, was punished by having his entire 
slate of associates defeated although he himself scraped through. 
Abdallah Haj successfully made his appeal on the sole program 
of “Opposition to Bisharah al-Khuri.” The only Opposition 
member who had commanding individual strength was Kamal 
Jumblat, a young Druze feudal chief from the mountains — a 
pacifist whose followers were supposedly in constant eagerness 
for an armed descent on Beirut — a disciple of Gandhi who had 
organized his own Progressive Socialist Party. Several of the 
deputies owed their seats to his support. Another independent 
was young Pierre Eddé of the Nationalist Bloc, and soon there 
was a nominal cooperation called the Socialist Nationalist Front. 
The other members consisted of Ghassan Towathi, Emile 
Bustani, Dikran Tosbath, Anwar Khatib and the veteran Camille 
Sham‘un. They kept insisting on their demands for toning up 
the administration. 

However, the impressive Riyad al-Sulh had met his death in 
July, 1951, and the President, rid of that rival, could recognize 
no one else on the horizon seemingly worth his care. Matters 
drifted, and if plain-spoken old friends got in to see him he re- 
proached them peevishly with, “You see everything black.” The 
first cabinet of the new parliament stepped down after eight 
months amid general dissatisfaction at Prime Minister Yafi — 
from Sultan Salim’s machine because he had tried some reforms 
and from the Opposition because he had not succeeded. Then 
Prime Minister Sami al-Sulh, seasoned and benign, encountered 
frustration even more complete. Conditions approached so nearly 
to anarchy that the President in the early summer of 1952 dis- 
cussed the possibility of army rule — as a facade to his own dicta- 
tion. But the army declined. Amid the stresses of August, how- 
ever, the President finally announced his own program of re- 
forms — for reviewing, re-examining and reorganizing — by 
which time no one paid attention. 

The Opposition seized the initiative and fought exuberantly. 
Deputy Haj held up some Paris newspaper reports of a dinner 
given there by the President’s wife, the social event of the season, 
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they said, and inquired why she had been allowed some $100,000 
worth of travel funds at the guarded official rate of L.L.2.18 for 
a dollar, instead of the prevailing L.L.3.60. And why, he said, 
were Lebanese students in Paris permitted to suffer want, for 
lack of such exchange? Deputy Sham‘un asked about fifty-two 
expensive automobiles imported in the President’s name, duty 
free, many of them later sold on the market. Deputy Jumblat in 
May published in his weekly newspaper a signed attack headed, 
“Brought in by the Foreigner, They Should be Destroyed by the 
People.” Lebanon caught its breath, for no such personal on- 
slaught against the President had ever been read before. The 
paper was suspended with half-hearted prosecution for the nom- 
inal editor, while Jumblat pleaded in vain to be arrested person- 
ally, and then eight other papers reprinted the offending article 
in reporting the trial. All were suspended, but the ice was broken. 
No day passed after that without published attacks on the Presi- 
dent. 

Late in the summer the campaign rolled up to a climactic mass 
meeting at the mountain town of Dayr-al-Qamar. The warring 
deputies with some allies sounded their call for reforms, openly 
denounced Shaykh Bisharah’s rule, and came out for the hand- 
ing over of the cabinet into their own minority hands. The crowd 
of 10,000 yelled approval, as it would not have dared a few 
months before. Public opinion was crystallizing. 


* * * 


Although the overthrowing of the President can be dated as 
from Tuesday, September 9, to Thursday the 18th, a continuing 
operation launched at the reopening of Parliament, there was 
one external event preceding it of indispensable significance — 
the deposing of King Faruq in July. Lebanon was profoundly 
impressed, and though many could not believe the same could 
happen to Shaykh Bisharah, the thought was nursed. 

The Sami al-Sulh Cabinet as everyone knew was going to fall 
as soon as Parliament assembled, but no one was prepared for the 
impact of the Prime Minister’s farewell. His speech was pointed 
directly at the President, his family and his friends, an exposé 
which, he said, was “only a drop of water in an ocean of corrup- 
tion and influence-peddling.” He blamed presidential interfer- 
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ence entirely for his own inability to accomplish reforms, 
shocked his colleagues by his vehemence, announced his resigna- 
tion and walked out without bothering actually to resign. The 
deputies themselves did not tarry after that to vote on adjourn- 
ment. It was unparliamentary and bad taste, the most improper 
speech ever heard in the Chamber, but it touched off the fuse. 
The President immediately appointed a transition cabinet of de- 
partment heads, began consultations for a new government and 
almost succeeded but not quite. 

The Opposition was rapidly strengthening, now, of course, 
adding Sami al-Sulh, whose personal following among the Beirut 
masses was unequalled. There was also a great gain from the un- 
official Popular Front, composed of the Phalanges of militant 
young Maronites and two Muslim groups —the conservative 
National Committee and the rather mottled National Confer- 
ence, into which some Communists had pushed themselves. This 
Popular Front had recently staged a successful six-month strike 
of consumers against high electric rates, and in August it pub- 
licly appealed to the President for administrative and moral re- 
forms. This group now stepped forward to call for a total closing 
of Beirut, Tripoli and Sidon for two days, Monday and Tuesday, 
September 15 and 16, a strike of protest. 

Shutters clattered down along the streets, sixteen ships in port 
were left waiting to be unloaded, and the people sat around. Al- 
though there were rumors of Communists preparing to repeat 
the Cairo riots of January, no riot occurred. One or two tramcars 
in Beirut were overturned and demolished, but violence was rare. 
And the demand was not for abdication of the President, but for 
reform. 

No strike giving such satisfaction to the leaders had been car- 
ried on since the Independence strikes of November, 1943. The 
leaders issued handbills on Tuesday evening, calling off the dem- 
onstration and announcing normal business the next day. 

But virtually no shutters went up. There was doubtless pres- 
sure and intimidation, also some backdoor bootlegging, but this 
nevertheless was a spontaneous uprising. The people were feeling 
their strength. They wanted a cut in the price of bread and meat, 
more jobs, honest government, and they wanted attention to their 
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demands. The Popular Front and the Opposition were as sur- 
prised as the Palace. People were taking matters into their own 
hands. The Opposition recognized its opportunity if only it could 
take advantage of it. The President and his stalwarts, now in fact 
wavering and doubtful, began to appraise the storm at its true 
importance and to perceive that unless it were promptly quieted, 
there would be rioting and bloodshed beyond sure control. 

The crisis turned at noon on that feverish Wednesday — the 
issuance of a letter, signed by the six deputies from Tripoli, to the 
President, calling for his resignation and announcing complete 
non-cooperation otherwise. The Opposition deputies, with two or 
three acquisitions, now quickly signed a similar demand, and the 
former Prime Ministers did the same, in all a very substantial 
call for abdication, which was then put up to Shaykh Bisharah 
in person. On the other hand, the machine cohorts of Sultan 
Salim at last lumbered into action, and that afternoon they lined 
up fifty-two from the majority camp, pledging to stand firm. 
They were a majority unquestionably, nearly 70 per cent, but the 
numerical count was lost in the jubilant conviction of the minor- 
ity that they had back of themselves the settled will of the people. 
The evening wore along, tense with conference and maneuver, a 
new ministry was almost formed, and then came the question — 
would the army remain with the government? General Faud 
Shihab proved himself a solid and conscientious commanding 
officer. He conferred with his staff and brought back the reply: 
the army would maintain order with all its resources, but in case 
of mass outbreak, the men would be unwilling to shoot their fel- 
low citizens. 

That, observed the President, left him no alternative but to 
resign. 

“Your Excellency,” said the General, “I consider that your 
resignation is a national necessity.” 

Shaykh Bisharah accordingly appointed General Shihab, him- 
self, to fill the vacancy as Prime Minister and then wrote his own 
resignation. It was 2:15 o’clock Thursday morning. 

* * * 


’ 


So he was not President any more, and this was high tide for 
Lebanese national unity. The belated rallying cry, “Getting Rid 
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of Shaykh Bisharah,” had brought the necessary elements briefly 
together for their incredible success, and now they were poised 
to fly off again on their individual courses — the same condition 
by which the status quo had always maintained itself — the whole 
positive side of the job still remaining to be done. Three weeks 
after the exit both a new President and a new Cabinet had been 
attained. A still longer time certainly would be needed to deter- 
mine whether September 18 was to prove either a mature, civi- 
lized and constitutional reformation or a futile disappointment. 

The religious and foreign elements quickly became important 
again in determining the course. As the victorious minority’s in- 
ternal ties weakened, the old majority stood more firmly. One of 
the oddities was that the deposed ruler and his family remained 
in the country, their presence a decided influence on possibilities. 
The question of whether the fifty-two loyalists were any longer 
fit to associate with, of whether Parliament should be immedi- 
ately dissolved or retained on somewhat captive basis, provoked 
sharp disagreement, along surprising * religious lines. Some of 
Jumblat’s colleagues left him when he appeared indifferent to 
constitutional methods, and he, himself, was perfectly uncompro- 
mising as to anything less than his full program. The latter in- 
cluded the nationalizing of foreign public utility concessions, re- 
distribution of large estates, abolition of sectarian representation, 
and prosecution of old regime grafters and profiteers. — 

One of the most fundamental of reforms is for the redistrict- 
ing and redistribution of seats in parliament, a reform bound to 
prove difficult and unsatisfying. The old system of a few large 
districts with from six to fourteen seats in each made the most 
powerful politician in each district the boss of all the deputies. 
To be elected, usually, the man has had to get on the right list. 
Great hope has been set on the assignment of each deputy to a cer- 
tain district with personal accountability, the simple denial of 
political feudalism. As to the extra and superlative desirability of 
disregarding religious affiliation — “ending confessionalism”’ is 
the phrase — the difficulties seem practically prohibitive. And 


beyond lies the answer to the accumulated distress and neglect of 
many years. 


* Muslims for dissolving, Christians for delay. 
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Camille Sham‘un was elected President on September 23 by 
74 votes, the choice being, of course, by no means so nearly unan- 
imous as the figure. He was, no doubt, the more acceptable to the 
onlooking British, the French apparently preferring Deputy 
Franjiyah, while the actual tilt to the balance was reputedly 
given in preliminary caucuses by a handful of Beirut Muslim 
deputies on the basis of attitudes toward Arab interests beyond 
the frontiers. The Americans could not be accused of backing 
any candidate. As to strictly local interests, there were several 
days when the field could have been swept by General Shihab, so 
great was his immediate popularity, and the old majority begged 
him to accept their support. He had difficulty making his refusal 
stick. 

Nearly two weeks were necessary for the new President to 
obtain a cabinet, a period of such swirling realignments that the 
possibility of military intervention by Syria actually was dis- 
cussed as a valid danger. Finally President Sham‘un went outside 
Parliament for a neutral cabinet — headed by the Amir Khalid 
Shihab, a former pfime minister and diplomat, only distantly 
related to the General — without a single deputy included. A 
vote of confidence was then obtained, also a grant of emergency 
powers for six months to handle specific reforms by decree. Cer- 
tain reforms assuredly would be gained. It was widely felt, how- 
ever, that once the election law difficulty should be somewhat 
disposed of, there would be a dissolution of parliament with new 
elections probably in the spring, and a passing on to the future 
of a vast agenda of tough cases, including constitutional amend- 
ments. 

Lebanon, therefore, has not emerged directly into the better 
life for which the people staged their revolution. It was a great 
achievement in terms of mass agreement, not costly as revolutions 
go, and what was purchased thereby has not been entirely deliv- 
ered. The republic has changed presidents. A reorganization 
vote in parliament re-elected the same old-regime presiding offi- 
cer as before. Unemployment continues and prices are high. The 
present is no time to say that the Lebanese people in extremes can- 
not arouse and express themselves effectively. Not expecting mir- 
acles they are prepared to wait seemingly until after the elections 
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for basic relief. But how much beyond? Is the revolution fin- 
ished? Many sincere and educated men including President 
Sham‘un are concerned with these questions, being burdened with 
their fateful responsibility to get together and solidify the essen- 
tial support for providing an answer. 
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THE DISPOSAL OF ERITREA 


Duncan Cameron Cumming 


HE SOLUTION OF THE Eritrean problem was 

truly international. It will be recalled that the question 

of the disposal of the Italian Colonies was left unsettled 
by the Allied and Associated Powers in their Peace Treaty with 
Italy. In Article 23 of the Treaty, Italy renounced all right and 
title to her territorial possessions in Africa, and their final dis- 
posal was left to be determined jointly by the Four Powers rep- 
resented in the Council of Foreign Ministers — the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, the United States of America and 
France — provided they could do so within one year from the 
coming into force of the Treaty. The Four Powers also made a 
declaration, in Annex XI to the Treaty, that should they fail to 
reach agreement within the year allowed, “the matter shall be 
referred to the General Assembly of the United Nations for a 
recommendation, and the Four Powers agree to accept the rec- 
ommendation and to take appropriate measures for giving effect 
to it.” This was a clear renunciation of the privileges of the Four 
Powers in favor of a fully international setthement. Pending a 
final disposal, the Treaty provided that these territories should 
continue under the Administrations which had been established 
when the Italian Colonies were occupied by British and French 
forces during the war. 

As it worked out, the Four Powers, after dispatching a Com- 
mission of Investigation in 1947-48, failed to agree, and it was 
not until December, 1950, that the General Assembly, after con- 
sidering the report of its own Commission, was able to find a two- 
thirds majority for a resolution recommending that Eritrea 
® Duncan Cameron CUMMING joined the Sudan Political Service in 1925 from Caius 
College, Cambridge, was Chief Secretary to the British Administration in Eritrea in 1941, 
served with distinction in several posts in the area during the war, and was Chief Admin- 
istrator of Eritrea from 1951 until Eritrea was handed over to Ethiopia in September, 
1952. 
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should be constituted ‘“‘as an autonomous unit federated with Ethi- 
opia under the sovereignty of the Ethiopian Crown.” This recom- 
mendation was put into effect on September 11, 1952, eleven and 
a half years after the British Army occupied Eritrea, and seven 
years after the problem was first considered by the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. No one can say that, during the prolonged 
consultations and negotiations out of which the final solution 
evolved, the wishes and welfare of the inhabitants, the interests 
of peace and security, and the views of other interested Govern- 
ments were not given full consideration. Moreover, the decision 
of the Four Powers to transfer the whole question to the jurisdic- 
tion of the General Assembly, in the event of their failure to 
reach agreement, and to accept and implement its recommenda- 
tion, was an event of some importance in the annals of the United 
Nations. On no other occasion did the Four Powers renounce so 
clearly their privilege to settle a problem which stemmed from 
the Allied victory in favor of a settlement through the General 
Assembly. 

It is the purpose of this paper to explain the solution recom- 
mended by the United Nations, to describe how it was put into 
effect, and to assess its prospects of satisfying the many different 
interests which the General Assembly tried to take into consider- 
ation in deciding its course of action. 

* * * 


Eritrea is the northern extremity of the Ethiopian mountain 
massif which used to be known locally as ““Mareb Melash” before 
the Italians gave it a Latinized version of the Greek name for 
the Red Sea. The country has an area of 45,800 square miles and 
a population of about a million: that is to say, an area a third 
larger than the State of Maine with about the same population. 
It occupies 500 miles of the western shore of the Red Sea, and 
has a western frontier of 300 miles with the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. Mareb Melash — meaning “beyond the Mareb” — was 
geographically apt, because the river Mareb and its tributaries 
very nearly cut off this northern extremity of the Ethiopian 
mountains. Ethnically the Mareb valley is no barrier between 
Ethiopia and Eritrea. Beyond the Mareb, as seen from Ethiopia, 
are people of the same race, religion and language as those in 
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Tigre, the northern province of Ethiopia. They occupy the high 
extension of the Ethiopian mountains running parallel with the 
Red Sea as far as Keren. North of Keren, and in the valleys and 
plains on either side of the main range of mountains, the people 
have been converted to Islam, a process which continued until 
about a century ago. 

The history of the area known for the past sixty years as Eri- 
trea attracted some attention when the Ethiopian Government 
based part of its claim to inclusion of Eritrea in, or, as Ethiopia 
claimed, return to the Ethiopian Empire. Now that it has been 
placed under Ethiopian sovereignty, it is no longer of practical 
relevance to attempt an assessment of the validity of the claim. It 
was certainly substantial enough to justify Mr. Bevin’s comment 
in October, 1946, during the Council of Foreign Minister’s first 
discussions on the problem, that “. . . we believe that when the 
Council of Foreign Ministers come to examine the problem they 
can hardly fail to be impressed by Ethiopia’s claim to incorpo- 
rate in her territory at any rate a large part of Eritrea which is 
inhabited by people who are in every way akin to the inhabitants 
of Northern Ethiopia herself.’ On the other hand, Mr. Byrnes 
adhered to a proposal that Eritrea should be placed under col- 
lective United Nations trusteeship, with the Big Four, Italy and 
Eritrea represented on an advisory committee, preparatory to 
the country being given independence. This was an unfortunate 
difference of outlook and a brief summary of Eritrea’s confused 
history is necessary to a proper understanding of how it arose. 

Ethiopian historians are inclined to base their evidence for the 
unity of Ethiopia and Eritrea on events going back 3,000 years. 
The course of history, however, is more safely viewed over the 
past few centuries. It is a confused and episodic story because, 
for a large part of this period, the area now known as Eritrea 
was on the peripheries of three loosely administered empires. 
The Coptic Christian part was ruled on behalf of the Ethiopian 
King of Kings by the Bahr-negash —the ruler of the sea—a 
functionary of some importance who seldom descended to the 
torrid Red Sea coast, but who commanded the trade routes be- 
tween the port of Massawa and the interior from his mountain 
home. In the ebb and flow of Ethiopian royal authority he was 
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sometimes independent of higher control but more usually the 
vassal of the ruler of Tigre, the northern kingdom of Ethiopia 
in those days. 

The port of Massawa was occupied by the Ottoman conquer- 
ors of the Red Sea in 1517. Neither the Bahr-negash, nor any 
other Ethiopian, succeeded in reoccupying it after the Turks had 
taken possession. 

On the west side, across the mountain range from the Red Sea, 
the plain stretches as far as the Nile, some four hundred miles 
away. In the eighteenth century, the Sultans of Sennar reached 
out over this sparsely populated country at the extremity of their 
influence. 

So the matter rested until the last century when the power of 
the empires of Ethiopia, Turkey and Sennar were all weakened. 
First, the Egyptian rulers of the Sudan usurped the Sultan of 
Sennar’s territory. Later, the Egyptians obtained the lease of 
Massawa from the Ottoman Sultan and began to encroach on the 
Christian highlands. But they were repulsed and, in 1885, on the 
insistence of the British Government and in the face of the Mah- 
dist revolt, the Egyptians were obliged to evacuate the whole of 
the Sudan, which included Massawa and Keren. Italy then occu- 
pied Massawa and the events which led to the creation of mod- 
ern Eritrea were set in motion. 

Modern Eritrea represents the part of the highlands north of 
the Mareb which Italy managed to retain after her defeat by the 
Ethiopians at the battle of Adowa in 1896, when the first Italian 
invasion of Ethiopia was repulsed. To this was added that part 
of the eastern Sudan which was occupied during the Mahdist 
wars. The southern frontier with Ethiopia was settled with the 
Emperor Menelik, and the western and northern frontiers with 
Egypt, then under British tutelage. 

These frontiers embraced an area conspicuously lacking in 
homogeneity, for the population of modern Eritrea is divided, 
almost equally, between Christians and Muslims, each having 
different languages and customs. Nevertheless, fifty years of Ital- 
ian rule gave the country a coherence it had never previously 
known. A well-organized colonial administration was established 
and places which had hitherto been isolated were linked by a 
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system of communications built in the difficult mountain country. 
The recruitment of a colonial army, on a relatively large scale 
compared with the population from which it was drawn, gave 
regular employment to many who had never previously enjoyed 
it. Italian rule was not unpopular; it brought some of the essential 
amenities of civilized government to the people; and if it created 
the usual frustrations of colonial rule, these were less conspicuous 
than in other dependencies in which western education was intro- 
duced on a larger scale. Not infrequently the young Eritrean 
who acquired some education, but who saw little prospect of 
advancement in competition with Italian officials, crossed the 
frontier into Ethiopia where he became an ardent advocate of 
the union of Eritrea with Ethiopia. 

Before Mussolini embarked on his aggressive colonial policy, 
there were less than 4,000 Italians in Eritrea, mostly government 
employees, merchants, craftsmen, and a few farmers. The coun- 
try was quietly administered and enjoyed a more expensive stand- 
ard of administration than the revenue of the country could meet. 
Italy made up the deficit. But from the beginning of the prepa- 
rations for the invasion of Ethiopia, the Italian population multi- 
plied ten-fold and the subventions of the local government many 
times more. Capital works on roads and other communications, 
on urban development and on government services, on industrial 
projects and agricultural settlement, were undertaken on a con- 
siderable scale. The climate of the plateau where Asmara, the 
capital of Eritrea, is situated is very congenial to Europeans, and 
no country can supply more industrious and skillful colonists 
than Italy. 

All these endeavors, and the even greater aspirations which 
the mirage of Fascist imperial policy conjured up, made the de- 
feat in 1941 the more resounding. Eritrea became an occupied 
country cut off from Europe, and cut off also from Ethiopia the 
development of which, after the Italian occupation, had brought 
to the people of Eritrea engaged in this work a prosperity they 
had never previously enjoyed. The whole basis of Italian rule 
was upset and it became apparent that Eritrean opinion was 
averse to its return. The emotional impact of the Emperor Haile 
Selassie’s return to his throne, the propaganda used by the Brit- 
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ish to subvert the loyalty of the Eritrean troops in the Italian 
colonial army, and the defeat and capture of the Italian forces, 
combined to undermine irreparably Italian authority. The Four 
Power Commission of Investigation which visited Eritrea in 
1948 considered that no more than ten percent of the population 
were in favor of the restoration of Italian rule in any form. 


* * * 


It was against this background that the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, and later the General Assembly, considered the future 
of the country. But the picture would not be complete without 
some description of the Eritreans themselves. 

During the Italian occupation there had been a drift of rural 
population to the towns, particularly to Asmara which now has 
a population of some 120,000 people of all races. Even in the 
rural villages there are many men who, although they do not dif- 
fer in appearance from their fellow villagers, have had their per- 
spectives widened by service in the Italian colonial army. Almost 
certainly they have seen Ethiopia and many have served in Libya 
also. A large proportion of the male population has come into 
contact with Europeans and many speak Italian. 

The consequence is that, in Eritrea, an interest in politics, per- 
haps in rather a crude form, is spread throughout the country 
and not confined to the urban intelligentsia. Since nationalism is 
the political concept they understand most readily, it was not sur- 
prising to find that various sections were for or against a share in 
Ethiopian nationalism, or Muslim nationalism, or Eritrean na- 
tionalism. On the other hand, their contacts with the Italians, 
and an appreciation of how much more comfortable life is for 
foreigners, have made some Eritreans temper their nationalist 
enthusiasm with the thought that loyalty to the Crown of Ethi- 
opia may not in itself be sufficient. The more ambitious feel that 
the autonomy of Eritrea in domestic affairs must be preserved if 
they are to satisfy their aspirations; and many others fear that 
without autonomy Eritrea will lose some of the amenities the 
country has acquired. 

But if the Eritreans have a degree of political awareness, they 
are singularly lacking in other accomplishments, Only a handful 
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have progressed as far as secondary educaticn. Moreover, the 
country is devoid of natural resources, or if it has them, they have 
not yet attracted successful development. Almost the only point 
on which the Four Power Commission of Investigation agreed 
was that Eritrea was not economically or politically fit for inde- 
pendence. In so far as the country has gained some cohesion in 
contrast to its turbulent past, and in so far as material civilization 
has touched the country, it is due entirely to foreigners, particu- 
larly the Italians. Naturally the nationalists do not admit this: 
they dwell on the wrongs they have suffered from western imper- 
ialism, forgetting that their forebears, long before the Italian 
occupation, suffered worse wrongs by invasions from other 
sources, invasions which, in contrast to those of the past sixty 
years, brought no compensatory advantages with them. 

It would be too much to attempt an appreciation of the char- 
acter of a people so different from any people a westerner is 
likely to know. In general, they are sturdily independent, stub- 
born, bigoted, yet capable of accepting compromises. Outstand- 
ingly kind in many respects, they sometimes employ ruthless 
severity. They have intelligence and ability, when these faculties 
are developed and, living close to the sea, they are more accus- 
tomed to meeting foreigners than the Ethiopians of the interior. 

In considering a settlement, the interested parties were numer- 
ous: the inhabitants of Eritrea; Ethiopia and those countries in- 
terested in the fate of the smaller independent countries; Italy 
and those countries which hoped to see her recover from the 
effects of the war; the Western powers with their own colonial 
problems; the Eastern powers which were using imperialism 
as a stick for belaboring the Colonial powers; and South Africa 
which claimed an interest in the policies of other powers in 
Africa. The list might be elaborated, but since all these interests 
were fused in a compromise adopted by the General Assembly, 
they have lost much of their relevance. The votes cast against the 
resolution of 2nd December, 1950, were those of Byelorussia, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, the Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Pakistan, Poland, the Soviet Union, and the 
Ukraine; the abstainers were Israel, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, and 
Uruguay. 
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Once the resolution had been adopted, the parties directly con- 
cerned were Ethiopia and the people of Eritrea, together with 
Italy as the former occupying power, the United Kingdom as the 
existing Administering Authority, and the Commission elected 
by the United Nations General Assembly, Ambassador Anze 
Matienzo of Bolivia. Of these, Italy had already renounced all 
right and title to Eritrea as a territorial possession in the Peace 
Treaty signed in 1947, but the terms of the economic and finan- 
cial provisions for the transfer of powers had not yet been settled. 
As for the United Kingdom Government, it had never made any 
proposal for remaining in Eritrea, On the contrary, it had stated 
clearly, since 1945, that it wished a speedy solution to be found. 
However, it had also reiterated, in the face of proposals for in- 
dependence and trusteeship for the whole of Eritrea, that it con- 
sidered Ethiopia’s claim to the greater part of Eritrea to be a just 
one, an opinion which was so convincingly endorsed by the 
General Assembly five years later. 

The United Nations Resolution No. 390 (V),* containing the 
recommendation on Eritrea and adopted by the General Assem- 
bly at its 316th plenary meeting on 2nd December, 1950, consists 
of a preamble and fifteen articles of which the first seven articles 
provided the Federal Act or Constitution of the new Federation. 
In this respect the General Assembly adopted the role of. legisla- 
tor. Although Eritrea constitutes an autonomous unit possessing 
legislative, executive and judicial powers in domestic affairs, in- 
cluding the maintenance of internal police, it is federated with 
Ethiopia under the sovereignty of the Ethiopian Crown. There 
is no provision for the establishment of a separate Federal Gov- 
ernment; the Federal Government is the same as the Ethiopian 
Government except that an Imperial Federal Council is created, 
composed of equal numbers of Ethiopian and Eritrean represen- 
tatives, meeting at least once a year to advise upon the common 
affairs of the Federation. The Federal Government’s jurisdiction 
and powers cover defense, foreign affairs, currency and finance, 
foreign and inter-state commerce, external and inter-state com- 
munications including ports, and the maintenance of the integrity 
of the Federation. The territory of the new Federation consti- 


1See The Middle East Journal, V (1951), pp. 89-91 for the text. 
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tutes a single customs area without barriers to free internal move- 
ment of goods or persons. 

Articles 8 to 15 of the resolution deal with the arrangements 
for putting it into effect. During the transition period, the United 
Kingdom, as the existing Administering Authority, would con- 
tinue to conduct the affairs of Eritrea, but it was provided that 
the Eritrean Government would be organized and its Constitu- 
tion prepared and put into effect, not later than 15th September, 
1952. During the intervening period the Administering Author- 
ity was given the task of preparing the organization of an Eri- 
trean administration, and of convoking a Representative Assem- 
bly chosen by the Eritrean people. Provision was also made for 
the appointment of a United Nations Commissioner to prepare, 
in consultation with the Administering Authority, the Govern- 
ment of Eritrea and the Eritrean people, a draft Eritrean Con- 
stitution to be submitted to the Eritrean Representative Assem- 
bly. The Administering Authority was made responsible for the 
transfer of powers to the appropriate authorities, which in effect 
meant that the Administering Power had to decide which of the 
two successor authorities — either the Federal or the Eritrean — 
it should regard as the appropriate authority for the purpose of 
the transfer of power and, of course, the means, in terms of prop- 
erty and equipment, for exercising such power. 

The fact that the United Nations resolution was a compromise 
led to some difficulty in giving effect to it. The proponents of the 
different points of view reconciled by the resolution naturally 
stressed those aspects of it which satisfied their original desires. 
Since the Federal Act had already been set out in the first seven 
articles of the resolution itself, argument on interpretation cen- 
tered on the drafting of the Eritrean Constitution. In conse- 
quence, it took twenty out of the twenty-one months of the tran- 
sition period to draft a Constitution, to have it adopted by the 
Eritrean Representative Assembly, approved by the United Na- 
tions Commissioner, and ratified by the Emperor of Ethiopia. 

The responsibility for drafting the Eritrean Constitution fell 
to Dr. Eduardo Anze Matienzo ( Bolivia) as the United Nations 
Commissioner chosen by the General Assembly. He began his 
work by holding over forty meetings in all parts of the country, 
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at which he not only consulted the views of the inhabitants but 
explained the meaning of “federation.” None of the Eritrean 
political parties had previously proposed federation with Ethi- 
opia, and the federal conception was so foreign to them that none 
of the vernacular languages of the country contained a word 
which accurately conveyed its meaning. However, all the parties, 
and other bodies consulted, accepted the plan and promised their 
co-operation in giving effect to it. 

The discussions which took place between the Ethiopian Gov- 
ernment and the Commissioner are described at length in the 
Commissioner’s report to the General Assembly.’ The main dif- 
ficulties centered on three issues of a kind that most Eritreans 
understood better than the niceties of constitutional drafting. 
These were the powers of the Emperor’s representative in Eri- 
trea, the official languages of the Eritrean Government, and 
whether or not Eritrea should have its own flag. They were issues 
which reflected, on the one hand, the apprehensions of the Ethi- 
opian Government that too much Eritrean autonomy might en- 
danger the integrity of the Ethiopian Empire, and, on the other, 
the desire of nearly all Eritreans, except members of the Union- 
ist Party, to have a constitution emphasizing their autonomy in 
domestic affairs, an aspect of the United Nations plan that at- 
tracted the support of many, particularly Muslims, who had 
previously sought independence. These difficulties were finally 
resolved. The Emperor will have a representative in Eritrea — 
some Muslims contested even this at first — exercising formal 
functions under the Constitution. Both Tigriniya and Arabic 
will be official languages, and while the Constitution (Article 
22) provides that: ““The Federal flag shall be respected in Eri- 
trea,” it goes on to add that: “There shall be a flag, seal, and 
arms of Eritrea, details of which shall be decided by law.” The 
necessary law was passed and the morning after the British Ad- 
ministration transferred power to its successors, the new Eritrean 
flag was raised. In every respect it is the United Nations flag 
except that the globe inside the olive wreath in the United Na- 

2U.N. Document, A/1959: Progress Report of the United Nations Commissioner in 


Eritrea during the year, 1951, New York, 1951, 182 pages, and U.N. Document, A/2188: 
Report of the United Nations Commissioner in Eritrea, New York, 1952, 89 pages. 
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tions flag is replaced in the Eritrean flag by a further olive 
branch. 

The Constitution provides for what the United Nations Com- 
missioner described as a “semi-presidential” system, whereby a 
Chief Executive is elected by a one-chamber legislature for the 
term of its own office. The Chief Executive is to be charged with 
all executive power and is not politically answerable to the As- 
sembly. Explaining these provisions to the Assembly, Dr. Mat- 
ienzo said: “On the one hand the direct election of the Chief 
Executive by the people might give rise to serious political strife 
and on the other a parliamentary regime might result in a dan- 
gerous instability in the executive.” Checks against the abuse of 
power by the Chief Executive are provided by giving the Assem- 
bly the right, by a two-thirds vote, to impeach him for grave vio- 
lations of the Constitution, in which case he would be tried by a 
Supreme Court having the power to remove him from office. 
Free suffrage and the exercise of democratic rights are safe- 
guarded by an electoral High Commission nominated by the 
Supreme Court; and the Civil Service has the means of protect- 
ing itself from political pressure through a Civil Service Com- 
mission. Financial safeguards are embodied in an article requir- 
ing the publication of regular annual budgets to cover all revenue 
and expenditure, and for an independent Auditor-General. The 
judiciary is to be appointed by the Chief Executive on the recom- 
mendation of the President of the Assembly who will be supplied 
with a list of candidates by a committee consisting of the Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court and two judges. Two candidates will 
be recommended for each appointment. 

As regards the structure of the Eritrean Government, it is to 
have legislative, executive and judicial powers in matters not 
reserved for the Federal Government, as laid down in the United 
Nations resolution. The status and powers of the representative 
of the Emperor of Ethiopia, as sovereign of the Federation, are 
set out in detail in Articles 10 to 15. They describe formal and 
constitutional functions except that by which the Emperor’s rep- 
resentative may request the Chief Executive to reconsider leg- 
islation on grounds that it encroaches upon Federal jurisdiction, 
or that it involves the international responsibilities of the Fed- 
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eration. The absence of any complementary provision for a Fed- 
eral Supreme Court to adjudicate on questions of federal juris- 
diction attracted some comment. 

* * * 


While the Eritrean Constitution was slowly taking the shape 
prescribed for it in the United Nations resolution, the British 
Administration, as Administering Authority, was carrying out 
its task of organizing an Eritrean Administration and of induct- 
ing Eritreans into it at all levels. This was indeed an example of 
making bricks without straw. There are no Eritreans with pro- 
fessional qualifications to fill posts such as doctors, judges, engi- 
neers, etc. The educational system of the former Italian Admin- 
istration had not taken Eritreans, except in a few cases, beyond 
the elementary stage. The British Administration had improved 
on this but progress was hindered, first, by war-time conditions 
in an isolated country, and, secondly, by the absence of sufficient 
trained teachers and suitable text books in the vernacular. Sec- 
ondary education was only beginning to show results, and the 
best products had been diverted into teaching. Moreover, for the 
purpose of filling senior posts in the Government, these gradu- 
ates were too young. If the educational system begun under Brit- 
ish auspices is continued and expanded, the outlook for the future 
will be better, but in 1952 the problem of finding Eritreans to 
replace foreign staff was acute. 

The position was not entirely hopeless because, for some years, 
a group of young and carefully chosen Eritreans had been em- 
ployed as “administrative assistants.” Working in close conjunc- 
tion with British administrative officials, they had acquired a 
good practical knowledge of administrative methods which 
should be of considerable value to the new government. For the 
rest, every opportunity was given to literate Eritreans to sit for 
an examination to test their literacy and knowledge of arithmetic, 
and the successful ones were given what training was possible in 
the short time available. 

The administrative organization evolved for the new govern- 
ment was kept as simple as possible. The organization of local 
administration has been retained as under the British adminis- 
tration, the administrative assistants taking the place of the Brit- 
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ish staff. Three British officials have been retained as advisers. 
All posts for accountants and cashiers, outside the central ac- 
counts office and larger spending departments, had been filled 
by Eritreans before the transfer of powers took place. A British 
Commissioner of Police and five other British police officers, 
have been retained, compared with 86 British officers formerly 
employed in the Police Force. All other officers’ posts were filled 
by Eritreans who have received a sound training. 

The executive branch of the new government will be divided 
under four Eritrean Secretaries nominated by the Eritrean Chief 
Executive. The Secretaries are responsible for “interior,” 
“finance,” “economic affairs” and “social services.” The depart- 
ments under these Secretaries are headed by Directors with the 
necessary technical qualifications, most of them Italians who have 
been in their departments for many years. In general, any post 
which could be filled by an Eritrean capable of carrying out its 
duties was given to an Eritrean, at the expense of a European, 
before the British Administration withdrew. In all, twenty-seven 
British officials have been retained by the new Government, 
mostly in advisory and finance posts. Fifty-five Italians are em- 
ployed in senior technical posts and many more as technicians 
and artisans. 

The transfer of powers was carried out smoothly, and the fact 
that it was carried out at all in the difficult circumstances was 
due only to the close and constructive co-operation which marked 
the relations between the British Administration and the United 
Nations Commission. But observers could not avoid the conclu- 
sion that, for the present, the new structure had no more than the 
strength of paper in some of its parts. Although a budget with a 
credit balance was achieved on paper, actual results will depend 
on a number of imponderables. 

To some extent, the problems which the British Administra- 
tion had to contend with in recent years were peculiar to a coun- 
try which is changing its status under international arrangements. 
Certainly the frequent consultations of the views of the inhabi- 
tants on their future, the prolonged uncertainty, and the political 
maneuvering, had a disturbing effect on a people used to thinking 
in terms of life ruled by tradition at a position dangerously close 
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to the subsistence line. In theory, these stresses should now be re- 
lieved. It is by no means certain, however, that the hopes raised 
in the minds of many Eritreans that a future of their own choos- 
ing will be better than the recent past will be satisfied. Other 
Eritreans do not consider that their choice has been respected, 
and a few feel that their abilities are being overtaxed. 


* * * 


The success of the United Nations resolution, from the con- 
stitutional aspect of the federation of Ethiopia and Eritrea, will 
depend largely on the attitude of Ethiopia. There is no reason to 
suppose that the Ethiopian Government will not do its utmost to 
ensure that the wishes of the General Assembly are respected, or 
spare every effort to satisfy the people of Eritrea. On the other 
hand, disputes are likely to emerge on questions of jurisdiction 
between the Federal Government, which is synonymous with the 
Ethiopian Government, and the Eritrean Government, which 
wishes to preserve its autonomy in domestic affairs. Indeed, they 
may begin at an early date, because on September 30, 1952, a 
fortnight after the birth of the federation, the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment without the agreement of, or even consultation with, the 
new Eritrean Government, created a Federal Supreme Court 
with the power to interpret the Federal Act, and with appellate 
jurisdiction from the Supreme Court of Eritrea. If the relevant 
proclamation is valid, a point which the Eritrean representatives 
in the Imperial Federal Council will doubtless contest, the au- 
tonomy of Eritrea intended by the United Nations resolution, 
would appear to be at the mercy of this court. It is to be hoped 
that the Ethiopian Government regards this only as a stop-gap 
legislation and that it will seek the agreement of the Eritrean 
Government at an early date.* 

Clearly Ethiopia will greatly influence the future of Eritrea 
in other respects. Eritrea will now inherit many of Ethiopia’s 
own problems; formidable problems of which the rulers of Ethi- 
opia are well aware, and which they are doing what they can to 
overcome. On the other hand, the Eritreans are now federated in 


8“A Proclamation to Define the Federal Judicial Power and to Provide for Our Fed- 


eral Supreme Court and Our Federal High Court,” Negarit Gazeta, September 30, 1952: 
No. 130 of 1952. 
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an independent sovereign state which is a member of the United 
Nations. It is to be hoped that this will give them a more stable 
future, and that their real desire for advancement will not be dis- 
appointed. Their future was settled by the United Nations, and 
although the United Nations have no direct residual interest in 
the matter, having incorporated Eritrea under the sovereignty of 
a member-state of the United Nations, the Eritreans will no 
doubt expect the larger organization to take an interest in their 
future, as their choice of a flag suggests. Those who have worked 
in close proximity with Ethiopians and Eritreans alike will cer- 
tainly wish them well in the task before them. Anything that can 
be done to alleviate it, short of interfering with a sovereign in- 
dependence which has been so tenaciously preserved, is to be 
recommended. 











A NEW FORCE AT WORK IN 
DEMOCRATIC TURKEY 


Howard A. Reed* 


URKEY HAS CHANGED radically and swiftly in 

her brief three decades as a republic. Today, the rate and 

intensity of this change are phenomenal. In the economic 
field alone the Turkish economy is now expanding at the remark- 
able rate of seven per cent per annum. This is one element assist- 
ing a chain reaction evident throughout Anatolia, even in for- 
merly remote villages. Indeed, peasants as well as city dwellers 
have become alert to the fact that they can participate in, even 
help guide, their country’s rapid forward march. 

This phenomenon of change and awareness of it is noted with 
special emphasis among Anatolian villagers. The dynamic fact 
of their awakening represents not only the concrete results of 
Turkish reform, revolution and evolution during the past cen- 
tury and a half, but more especially reflects the daring yet patient 
general educational work of the past thirty years... 

It is easy to credit Turkey’s amazing vitality to a two-year old 
democratic, two-party regime, or to recent United States military 
and economic aid, or N.A.T.O. recognition, or to the God-given 
weather providing two years of bountiful crops, or even to a 
progressive road building and development scheme, This last 
program has initiated the rise of a rapidly expanding road trans- 
portation industry and helped to provide new markets for sur- 
pluses produced by villages which, until recently, were isolated 
and existed virtually on a self-sufficient economy. These factors 
in addition to the external threat of Soviet imperialism are im- 
portant immediate elements contributing to present Turkish 
vigor. But one is prone to neglect the important role of the oft 
© Dr. Howarp A. Reep, educated in Turkey, Lebanon, England and the United States, 
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forgotten peasant villager in Turkey’s general social and eco- 
nomic revival. Without the age-old effort and support of the 
eighty per cent of her citizens who depend on agriculture, the 
peasant villagers, it is safe to say that the results achieved to date, 
and the hope of a better future which they allow, would have 
been far less satisfying and encouraging. 

Traditionally, the Anatolian peasant has lived in one of some 
35,000 villages, built compactly, surrounded by cultivated and 
fallow fields, but physically and psychologically far removed 
from the rest of the country. Rural economy was essentially self- 
sufficient, and the peasant’s tools, farming methods, and home 
were primitive. Government was viewed with suspicion or hos- 
tility for it implied the tax collector or army conscripting officer 
who took much and gave little, if any, protection or service to 
the villager in return. 

Heretofore, with the possible exception of the era of Atatirk, 
most Turkish social or political progress for centuries was con- 
ceived, engineered, and consummated by a small elite among the 
Ottomans or Young Turks. This ruling group doubtless recog- 
nized that basically everything depended on the despised Ana- 
tolian T'urkish peasant. They developed a skill in exploiting their 
patient compatriots to the point beyond which, in their practiced 
estimation, the goose might cease to lay the golden egg. 

The crisis of dissolution in 1919 coupled with the rare person- 
ality of Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk so deeply stirred and inspired 
these villagers that a number of the survivors of the struggle for 
liberation and their descendants have since increasingly identi- 
fied their own interests with those of a modern, national Turkey. 

The enthusiasm aroused by Turkey’s phoenix-like rise under 
Atattirk and his associates waned during the somber decade fol- 
lowing his death in 1938. During the tense, hard years from 
1939-1945, the Turkish government perforce laid a heavier hand 
than had Atatiirk on peasant youth for soldiers and on meager 
village resources for economic survival. Imposed under condi- 
tions of single party rule, these stringencies were dictated, in part, 
by stern necessity, yet resented and remembered by the villagers 
and their local leaders who finally registered their protest on the 
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secret ballot of the 1950 general election which catapulted the 
youthful Democratic party into power. 

The recent emergence of a two-party system with its conse- 
quent use of more democratic methods of government has now 
placed the peasant in the desirable position of being ardently 
wooed by all political parties. This courting of the mass vote 
was shrewdly emphasized by the Democrats in their abortive 
bid for power in 1946, and their superior rural organization and 
appeal were responsible for their landslide victory in May, 1950. 
Today, wherever one travels in the Turkish countryside, he often 
finds even the merest hamlet boasting at least one political party 
office, if not three, supporting, respectively, the incumbent Demo- 
cratic administration, the deposed Republicans and the less pop- 
ular Nation party. Everyone has been quick to credit the peasant 
community with the decisive vote. 

The bashful peasant is delighted with this recognition. He has 
quickly sensed his pivotal role, the vital importance of HIS vote 
which those in power are now asking for instead of contemptu- 
ously telling him how to cast. Mehmet, the Turkish peasant, is 
artful. He is demanding service in return for his vote. He is get- 
ting service, as never before, in the form of land if he needs it,’ 
roads, agricultural machines and extension services, clean, abun- 
dant water, lighter (or at least more indirect). taxes, better 
schools, more teachers, midwives, health officers, and cash to pay 
for more substantial homes, perhaps even a radio, bicycle, and an 
occasional trip to town. He is enjoying the erstwhile unusual 
thrill of having his representative in the Grand National Assem- 
bly, the provincial governor, and a host of lesser officials visit 
his village to ask him and his elders what are their most pressing 
community needs. He is politely, but energetically, expressing 
his wants and views, subtly parrying questions as to his political 
allegiance, which no one can foretell. Knowledgeable women in 
villages and in cities in Turkey also emphasize that many wives 
and daughters quietly voted as they wished in the last election, 
not as the family patriarch dictated. 

1 This land distribution system began in earnest in 1945, and has been accelerated since 


1950. It is seeking to enable Turkish peasants to obtain title to 4 minimum amount of 
arable land on which they and their families can subsist. 
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Mehmet is possessed of that inbred cunning which the bitter 
struggle for survival forced upon his forebears and himself, and 
he is seizing his new opportunities with energy. Naturally 
enough, such a new found wealth of choice has turned many 
heads. Numerous peasants are consciously or ignorantly gam- 
bling their tiny capital on next year’s weather. Some of the actual 
and potential effects of this dizzy mood can be observed on the 
barren central plateau where a few inches of rainfall alone deter- 
mine the sub-normal, average or bumper crop. 

For example, two years of favorable weather, in part produc- 
ing the conditions leading to record wheat and other cereal pro- 
duction, have transformed Turkey, at least temporarily, from a 
wheat importing land to a sizeable exporter. This fortunate cir- 
cumstance has enriched many a peasant and made some into dar- 
ing gamblers. In a number of cases villagers eager to expand pro- 
duction to the utmost have plowed marginal land, and even com- 
munal pastures. They have not plowed with the age old saban, the 
wooden stick plow which digs only some fifteen centimeters and 
does not turn over the soil, thus preserving what little moisture 
dry Anatolian fields secrete. Instead, quite a number have used 
American supplied metal plows, sometimes tractor drawn, which 
dig deep, at least 25 centimeters, turn up the soil and expose it to 
the hot sun and dry wind. An even more serious potential threat, 
resulting from the peasant’s opportunistic enthusiasm, is erosion 
stimulated by excessively deep plowing, especially of marginal 
lands. In a dry year, and they are traditionally and statistically 
frequent on the central plateau, precious, scarce topsoil will be 
blown away. What remains will dry out even faster and the crop 
yield will drop sharply. With the ample rain of the past two 
years, the rapid evaporation and erosion such plowing involves 
have been counteracted. 

Long experience has taught Anatolian peasants to provide for 
seasonal fluctuations in rainfall and weather by supplementing 
their dry farming of cereals with goat, sheep, donkey, horse and 
cattle raising. They can subsist from the livestock in lean years, 
making something extra on cereals in the good years. Today, 
this immemorial balance migiit be jeopardized if substantial 
areas of grazing land, or even certain lush meadow pasture areas 
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should be plowed and sown to grains, for herds would then be 
sold or reduced in this rush to capitalize on the favorable wheat 
market. Such action would bring potential disaster if one or two 
dry years should succeed bountiful ones, for without his livestock, 
the Anatolian farmer of the plateau has nothing to live on when 
his crops fail. 

On the other hand, the record crops of the two past years may 
cause embarrassment of an unexpected variety to the Democratic 
administration. Wheat production has increased to such an extent 
that roughly 800,000 tons in 1951 and some 1,500,000 tons in 1952 
were available for export. One of the many factors which influ- 
enced this huge increase was the prospect of a high government 
guaranteed price floor for wheat. Most Turkish and foreign ob- 
servers are concerned because the record wheat surpluses have 
been guaranteed at such a high minimum price by the govern- 
ment (which never expected to have to purchase such amounts as 
have been produced) that the Turkish government minimum 
price proves to be higher than current world prices. No one, how- 
ever, wishes to alienate the critical peasant vote by suggesting a 
lower domestic price as it might prove to be political suicide. 
Other ways to meet the dilemma are being sought. 

New markets, surpluses and prosperity have brought a shift 
from a self sufficiency type economy toward one based on cash 
transactions in Turkish villages. Most of the peasant’s cash in- 
come of the past few years has already been spent. Much has been 
invested on new or improved housing — homes with two, three, or 
four rooms, sometimes on two floors, instead of one-room dwel- 
lings or caves. The new houses have many windows, most glazed 
for the first time. From five to thirty per cent of the houses seen in 
village after village in the summer of 1952 had been completed 
since 1950 and all were conspicuously better built than adjacent 
older village dwellings. 

High on the peasant’s list of wants, now being partially satis- 
fied as a result of his increased income, rank a battery-powered 
radio, and a bicycle. A few radios, at least, are found in even the 
poorer Anatolian communities, and the demand for them is 
growing in geometrical proportions. For over five thousand 
years the donkey has patiently borne the peasant of Asia Minor 
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or his staggering loads. Even the ass’ future is being threatened 
by the advent of over fifty thousand velocipedes which poured 
into Turkey in 1952 alone. Both radio and bicycle not only en- 
large the peasant’s cultural and physical horizons, but they also 
bring him a slight comprehension of mechanical things he never 
had before, but which make the transition to greater mechaniza- 
tion easier. 

Added income has also enabled some Turkish farmers to buy 
tractors or at least a share in one, and certain improved farm 
implements. Mechanization, even to the partial extent now 
achieved in central Anatolia, has enabled crop areas to be 
farmed more efficiently than heretofore, in addition to making 
possible a simultaneously great extension of the cropped area. 
These have been two vital factors contributing to increased agri- 
cultural production. 

Although sold relatively cheaply, these tractors still cost be- 
tween ten and twenty thousand Turkish liras, roughly $3,500 — 
$7,000, which is a fabulous sum to the average peasant whose 
normal cash income before the recent boom seldom exceeded 
$250 annually. This means that the wealthy peasants, or a rela- 
tively small number of absentee landlords, have bought most of 
the tractors and the farm equipment which they, themselves, use 
to good advantage and also rent, at about four dollars per acre, 
to their neighbors. The number of tractors in Turkey has jumped 
from less than 3,000 in 1947 to over 26,000 in 1952, and demand 
still exceeds the present supply. 

Tractors enable the farmer to take advantage of a ten to twenty 
day optimum period for fall sowing, an advantage virtually im- 
possible in extensive dry-farming areas with the traditional 
methods of man- and ox-power current in Anatolia. Seeds 
planted within such a period produce yields regularly twenty to 
twenty-five per cent greater than the same fields will yield if 
sown earlier or later. 

Important social effects of the present trend toward farm 
mechanization in Turkey can be seen in a possibility for abler 
and wealthier farmers or absent landlords to acquire more land. 
Their larger capital gives them a great advantage in the pro- 
curement and use of powered equipment, which in turn bring 
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increased yields from their land. Thus already in the Adana 
region some have found it profitable to buy out hand-and-ani- 
mal-powered farmers. These luckless peasants then run the risk 
of becoming not only landless, but jobless too, because relatively 
few machines can now accomplish what entire families and vil- 
lages struggle to perform. 

Prosperity has encouraged sharp increases in the value of dry 
farming land. The small amount of irrigated land in Turkey, 
centred in the Izmir and Adana regions, is also bringing in- 
flated prices because of the boom in cotton production. Land 
prices vary considerably in accord with many factors, but prices 
generally decrease as one goes from west to east. Dry farming 
land of medium quality in the Aegean area brings roughly $450- 
700 per acre, about $450 on the plateau, and less than $65 in the 
eastern provinces. 

As the pace of locally stimulated development supplemented 
by United States aid continues, new areas, heretofore less acces- 
sible, are being opened up by the road and rail building program, 
by improved ports, coastal shipping services, trucking, and by an 
expanding airline network which is already considerable. For 
example, Diyarbakir province in southeastern Turkey is begin- 
ning to respond to the general economic and social resurgence by 

expanding agricultural production to such an extent that farm 

land which cost less than two dollars per acre three years ago 
fetched $60-65 in August, 1952. 

For at least a generation, Turkish villagers have yearned to 

: enable their children, or at least one son, to become literate. Vil- 

lager after villager has said that he is glad to know that his chil- 

dren can now learn to write in the new school. Many expressed 

' confidence in their teachers who were frequently graduates of 

, Turkey’s Village Institutes. Quite a few hoped that their sons 

| would learn how to drive a tractor, truck or car, or become an 

: engineer, or study agriculture scientifically, or attend one of the 

government’s newly established Preacher and Prayer-leader 

schools (Hatip ve Imam Okullari). A number had sons who 

were becoming such men. One possessed an heir who was a doc- 

tor, the pride of his village even though he practiced in a distant 


city. Only eight years ago, in some of the same villages, such 
opinions were rarely voiced. 
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Turkey is fortunate in that she has no acute land tenure prob- 
lem. In contrast to the farmers of other Middle Eastern coun- 
tries, Turkish peasants have one great asset. In 1948, about 
ninety-two per cent owned at least enough land for their meager 
subsistence requirements. The average size of the vast majority 
of farms was estimated at between 10 and 12.5 acres per family, 
and there was little absentee ownership. 

With 21,000,000 inhabitants and just under 300,000 square 
miles of territory, of which about nineteen per cent is cultivated, 
Turkey has frequently been described as under populated. Ob- 
servers attached to the 1950 International Bank Mission to Tur- 
key have indicated that the best arable land is already under 
cultivation, that agricultural expansion will require the use of 
poorer land, while the already small holdings of the average 
peasant family will be further reduced by the pressure of Tur- 
key’s population growth, estimated at 200,000 annually. 

The agricultural boom and other factors listed above have led 
to growing pressure on the land together with a sudden increase 
in litigation over land. This has created a problem for the judi- 
ciary, which has been forced to provide for a quick expansion 
of the courts. Most of the courts which deal with these matters 
are situated in provincial towns such as Karaman, on the south- 
ern rim of the central plateau. Early in August, 1952, a young 
judge involved in these cases estimated that land disputes around 
Karaman had increased over two hundred per cent in the past 
two years. He reported that the government had been forced to 
double, then quadruple the number of judges handling land liti- 
gation in this town alone. He and his colleagues had also been 
instructed to make personal, on the spot, investigations in as 
many cases as possible in order to verify facts, encourage settle- 
ments out of court, and to try, by their personal intervention and 
trained advice, to reduce the alarming number of these conflicts 
over land. He added, smiling, that such instructions were a far 
cry from his formal training and initial experience as a judge. 
This official confided that the peasants he dealt with appeared 
alert, keen to assert their rights, and not overly respectful before 
the representatives of the law in whose presence they had for- 
merly shown much more humility. This judge concluded that 
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the big increase in land values lay behind his added responsibili- 
ties. 

Mechanization and bumper crops and the tangible benefits 
which these have already brought to Mehmet and his fellows 
have become realities precisely in the parts of Turkey best served 
by communications, especially roads, which make distribution 
of surpluses possible. ‘These areas are the Aegean coastal region, 
the fertile Adana, Mersin, and Silifke Mediterranean plains, the 
central plateau, especially Konya vilayet, and the narrow Black 
Sea region near Samsun. As income from agriculture is exempt 
from income taxes, and as the Democratic regime removed some 
taxes on livestock and lowered others and abolished the road tax 
formerly levied on male peasant householders, farmers have 
prospered. Some landlords have made great fortunes as their 
Cadillac cars, increased travel, including performance of the 
sacred pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, and ostentatious new 
homes and manners attest. All this improvement might lead one 
to conclude that the Democratic regime could look forward to 
a period of undisturbed tenure with the support of a grateful 
peasant electorate. 

Normally, elections for the Turkish Grand National Assem- 
bly take place once every four years, with the next election due 
in 1954, although it can be called earlier if the party in power 
decides to do so. Although, theoretically, the election was still 
two years in the future, an informal campaign began in earnest 
in July, 1952. Throughout that summer, Democratic and Re- 
publican leaders were unusually active, visiting their local con- 
stituencies, touring the provinces, and promising the prospering 
farmer an even happier future under their auspices. Prime 
Minister Adnan Menderes, former President Ismet In6éni, cabi- 
net ministers, distinguished, independent Madame Halide Edib 
Adivar, and most other deputies repeatedly sought the grass 
roots opinion of Anatolian villagers during the parliamentary 
recess. 

The Assembly adjourned suddenly, earlier than had been ex- 
pected, at the end of June, in order to give the Democrats, who 
already possessed an overwhelming majority, a better chance to 
campaign. Frequent discussions with villagers all over Turkey 
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made it clear that, although they were generally considerably 
better off than they had been in years, the Mehmets of Anatolia 
were wondering, even asking out loud, why the government 
which they had raised to power was not doing even more for 
them. Opposition Republicans and puzzled Democrats con- 
firmed these findings which had evidently convinced the leaders 
of the administration that it was not too soon to begin campaign- 
ing in earnest for the rural vote at the next election.” 

In conversation, shrewd Republican leaders, with some justifi- 
cation, accused the Democratic majority of attempting to em- 
ploy steamroller tactics to suppress opposition. The Republi- 
cans justly claimed credit for having conducted the honest elec- 
tion in 1950 and implied that their political adversaries might 
stoop to illegal means in the coming election in an attempt to 
insure victory for themselves. Democrats countered by remind- 
ing the Republicans of elections less perfect than those of 1950, 
and protested their innocence with firm assurances of fair elec- 
tions in the future. Both sides seemed to overlook what appears 
to be the decisive guarantee of free elections in the future. This 
is none other than Mehmet the peasant’s determination to keep 
his newly found power of the ballot. All may rest assured that 
Turkey’s peasant majority will henceforth insist upon proper 
elections which are the best guarantee that the nation will heed 
this new corporate voice. 

Concrete evidences of the government’s solicitous interest in 
the peasant were visible in every town and village which I vis- 
ited in 1952 during an extensive tour in the interior. According 
to the 1945 Village Law, each village is required to construct its 
own feeder road to connect it to the nearest highway or to the 
next village. Many peasants questioned on this point grinned and 
replied that they “hadn’t read” the law, although failure to know 
its provisions is an offence. Nevertheless, there were roads, some 
very new, leading to many villages, and they had been built pri- 
marily by government effort. 

The supply of clean water for villages is another priority proj- 
ect of the administration. It is providing equipment to make 

2 Prime Minister Adnan Menderes announced in a speech in Kayseri, on Nov. 21, 1952, 


that elections would be held earlier than 1954 and perhaps in six months. Vatan, Nov. 21, 
1952, p. 1. In January, 1953, he indicated they would be held in 1954. 
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concrete pipe, limited amounts of iron pipe when this is essen- 
tial, funds to pay for a big share of the actual labor, which is 
performed by the villagers, and technical advice. Hundreds of 
villages in Konya province alone, thousands elsewhere in Tur- 
key, within the last two years have more, cleaner water, flowing 
through new, concrete pipes to an increased number of outlets, 
and next year even more will benefit. Two particular villages 
which I investigated boasted roughly 200 and 300 per cent in- 
creases in volume of water. There were now two fountains in- 
stead of one, in the first; seven, instead of two fountains in the 
second village as a result of recently completed water projects. 

These government sponsored projects might lead one to infer 
that Turkish farmers are merely waiting for state help. They are 
to a certain extent, but they are now quicker to share in certain 
undertakings, such as the water or road projects which they 
can readily see bring them immediate benefits. They are also 
working, investing heavily, in view of their limited resources, 
in Turkey’s future, helping to create the backbone of a system of 
private enterprise. One illustration of this attitude and some of 
its ramifications will have to suffice. 

Several well-to-do peasant farmers stated that they and some 
friends in their district had purchased eighteen tractors in 1951 
and that, largely thanks to these new machines, they had made 
superlative profits on their fine cotton crop that year. In 1952 
another farmer in their valley had bought a new type of diesel 
tractor which was more efficient and cheaper to operate than 
their machines. They were incensed at the government on this 
score, because, as they stated it, the diesel would force some of 
their tractors out of circulation. A Democrat who had lent an 
ear to the conversation vainly tried to point out, truthfully, that 
the particular type of diesel the farmers were complaining about 
had not been available in Turkey when they had bought their 
tractors, and that its initial cost was twice that of their vehicles. 
He got scant attention for his pains. 

From one point of view these querulous comments were 
hardly reasonable. However, these farmers also had a point. 
They had invested roughly $70,000 in eighteen tractors which 
were being rendered obsolescent by the new diesel. They were 
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having difficulty getting spare parts and maintaining these un- 
familiar machines. Experience was beginning to indicate that 
from six to eight of their tractors could not be economically em- 
ployed on the land in their area. These are obvious, yet hard 
lessons which the individual peasant investor in Turkey has to 
learn. He is only human, however, if he vents his eventual dis- 
may on the party which encouraged him to buy an expensive trac- 
tor in the first place, and if he easily forgets his initial profits 
obtained by using this very machine. 

Unfortunate Turkish politicians have a lion by the tail. The 
erstwhile subdued peasant, provided with a little education and 
much better medical care, able to eat and live better and travel 
some, conscripted less often and for shorter terms, appears to be 
insatiable. The more social services he gets, the more he de- 
mands, and the more critical he becomes of whatever he is al- 
ready receiving. The fact that this is mere human nature at work 
is scant solace to hard pressed politicians and administrators. To 
some of them it appears as a vicious circle to be broken only by 
putting the stolid Anatolian peasant back into his place. Most 
realize that, in essence, this enthusiastic demand for a better 
share of the material and cultural benefits of life is to be wel- 
comed as healthy evidence that the Turkish peasant is enlarging 
his horizon of ideas and wants. He is bestirring himself and 
working hard to satisfy these wants, developing new ones to 
match new ideas. In his productive labor all Turkish economy 
and society will benefit, including Turkey’s new man — Meh- 
met the peasant — who is also her oldest citizen. 
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MOROCCAN PROFILES: 
A NATIONALIST VIEW 


Rom Landau 


OROCCAN NATIONALISM has ceased to be a 
purely Franco-Moroccan concern. It assumed inter- 
national significance the moment it found active and 

official support in all the Muslim countries of the world. Events 
suggest that sooner or later all the pressure of French colonial- 
ism may prove insufficient to stifle it. So the day may be less dis- 
tant than some people imagine when France will have to come 
to terms with it by ceding to natives control of Moroccan affairs. 

Moroccan nationalism might never have been born had the 
French abided by the conditions of the Protectorate treaty of 
1912 and been content with the role of tutors and advisers. 
But after Lyautey’s departure from the Maghreb in 1925 they 
came to treat Morocco as though it were a colony and the natives 
as a subjected people; so it was inevitable that the Moroccans 
should wish to regain the status and rights that had been theirs 
for 1200 years. The beginnings of an active and conscious na- 
tionalist movement date as far back as 1926 when two young stu- 
dents — ‘Allal al-Fasi and Hajj Ahmed Balafrej — quite inde- 
pendently one of another, organized nationalist societies at Fez 
and Rabat respectively. The two movements received a strong 
impetus in 1930 when the French introduced the Berber Dahir, 
which removed the Berbers from Qur‘anic jurisdiction, recog- 
nized their tribal assemblies or jama‘a, and thus perpetuated 
their separation from the Arab Muslims. As a result of that 
measure, a Committee of Action was called into existence. Its 
demands were formulated with greater precision in 1934 and 
then again two years later. By 1944 the main nationalist move- 
ment found its crystallization in the new Istiqlal party, which 


® Rom Lanpau has spent considerable time in Morocco and is the author of several books 
on Morocco. 
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ever since has remained the chief instrument of the country’s 
political aspirations. Though founded by Balafrej the party al- 
most from its very outset has been dominated by ‘Allal al-Fasi 
who, next to the Sultan, has become the outstanding Moroccan 
leader. The one, in fact, whom the French most fear. 


THE SULTAN 


Since in Arab politics personalities count for so much, it is 
quite as important to know the men at the head of Moroccan na- 
tionalism as the policies they represent. 

It is impossible to discuss the nationalist leaders without first 
referring to the Sultan. It goes without saying that, anxious for 
his country to become truly independent, the Sultan is a nation- 
alist even though he does not identify himself with any one party. 
At the same time it must be stressed that Moorish nationalism is 
not a party-political matter. The very term, “Moorish National- 
ism,” can be misleading unless it is understood that what it really 
signifies is simple patriotism. Whether a Moorish patriot be of 
the right or left, rich or poor, he is a nationalist in that his over- 
riding aim is to see his country independent. This is as true of the 
Arabs as of the Berbers. 

The French authorities must have believed that after forty 
years’ efforts on their part to preserve the dissension between the 
Arab and Berber sections of the population, the latter would be- 
come a loyal instrument in their hands. Events of the last few 
years have proved how ill-founded these beliefs have been. For 
the last eighteen months the most drastic repressions have been 
in the “purest” Berber district, namely the Middle Atlas. It was 
at Azrou, the main town of the area, that the French founded 
before the war the College Berber in which an anti-Arab Berber 
elite was to be trained. Yet the opposition of these Zayane Ber- 
bers to the regime, in part a result of the French taking their pas- 
tures for vineyards, has become so strong that since early 1952 
the whole area has been practically sealed off from the rest of 
the country. 

Thus, considering the Sultan as the leading Moroccan patriot 
which in that corner of Africa has become synonymous with na- 
tionalist one must recognize that it is only natural for the Sul- 
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tan’s sympathies to be with the Istiqlal since it has become the 
chief instrument of the patriotism. Indeed, when in 1950 the 
French allowed him to form his personal Cabinet Imperial, he 
chose for it members of the Istiqlal. But the fact that the Sultan 
embodies both spiritual and secular power gives his pronounce- 
ments an authority that the nationalist leaders do not claim and 
would not dream of usurping. They all acknowledge him as their 
leader and the symbol of their aspirations. While they are forced 
to work clandestinely, the Sultan’s policy is the official policy of 
the nation as a whole. It was indeed the Sultan who first brought 
the claims of nationalism into the open by placing them on an 
official basis in his famous speech at Tangier in 1947. He re- 
asserted those claims in a more precise form, and gave them an 
international character, in the memorandum which he handed 
to the French Government during his visit to Paris in 1950, and 
again in his note of March 30, 1952 sent to President Auriol. 

The spectacular growth of the Sultan’s prestige in recent years 
has shown that in demanding a termination of the Protectorate 
he really spoke in the name of his people. When, in 1927, he 
came to the throne at the age of 16, he was a timid youth, who 
was expected to be a willing tool in French hands. The truth of 
the matter was that he was merely biding his time, maturing and 
growing in political wisdom but for the moment content to re- 
main a somewhat shadowy figure. In the southern regions ad- 
ministered by Tihami al-Glawi al-Hajj, Pasha of Marrakech, he 
remained for a long while almost unknown. But from the mo- 
ment that he stepped into the open and revealed that he identi- 
fied himself completely with the national longing for inde- 
pendence, his popularity has grown incessantly, and today he is 
venerated not only by the Arabs, not only in the north, but 
throughout his empire and among all sections of the people. 

It might suffice to give two illustrations of that esteem. In the 
Glawa country of the High Atlas, where the Pasha forbids even 
the mention of the Sultan’s name, many a Berber peasant, after 
learning of my personal relations with the sovereign, would take 
me to some corner within his house, and removing a carpet or 
hanging on a wall, would show me the Sultan’s hidden picture 
which he treasured with a reverence dedicated in Catholic coun- 
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tries to representations of the Madonna. Again, during the crisis 
of 1951, when General Juin tried to depose the Sultan, the Grand 
Rabbi at Rabat voluntarily, and risking French displeasure, de- 
creed that prayers on behalf of the monarch be said on Saturdays 
in all synagogues. The Moroccan Jews feel that the supposed 
anti-Jewish sentiments attributed to the Sultan by the French 
exist only in the imagination of his detractors. It was the Sultan 
who, during the war, when thousands of Frenchmen eagerly com- 
plied with the Vichy Government’s anti-Jewish laws, prevented 
the application of those laws in Morocco and thus saved innumer- 
able Jewish lives. Some of the Sultan’s personal friends are Jews 
— I have met several of them, and am aware of their devotion 
to him. One of his guiding ideas is that in an independent Mo- 
rocco there should exist no racial or religious discrimination be- 
tween any of his subjects. 

While progressive-minded and anxious for large-scale intro- 
duction of modern methods of education, the Sultan is at the 
same time highly religious and convinced that such education 
must be based on sound Islamic foundations. Without them, his 
people would be left without moral or ethical guidance. For 
many years now, education, both religious and secular, has been 
one of his chief concerns, and he has spent much of his private 
fortune on the founding of new schools. In this, as in so many 
other matters, he sees absolutely eye to eye with the nationalists. 


‘ALLAL AL-FASI 


Unabte, in spite of efforts, to discredit ‘Allal al-Fasi in the 
eyes of the Arab world, the French have been trying for a long 
time to set the Western world against him by accusing him of 
violence, religious fanaticism, pro-communist sympathies, and 
racial doctrines. I have known ‘Allal al-Fasi intimately over a 
number of years, and am fully acquainted with both the man 
and his political ideas. The fact that he is deeply religious should 
dispose of the allegation that he has communist sympathies. 
Atheism and other communist doctrines are abhorrent to him. 
Brought up in the devout atmosphere of the Qarawiyin Univer- 
sity at Fez, and at one time one of the youngest professors, he 
is first and foremost a Muslim. Even his enemies are unable to 
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find anything to criticize in his private life. He has never had 
more than one wife, is a complete abstainer, and has no money of 
his own. He is supported by friends, and what he earns with his 
writings goes into the common pool of the party funds. 

A patriot by conviction, ‘Allal al-Fasi views an independent 
Morocco in terms of a constitutional monarchy under the pres- 
ent Sultan, with two parliamentary chambers and a secret ballot 
for all Moroccans irrespective of race, sex, creed, and class. 
Ideas of racial discrimination are as obnoxious to him as those 
of communism. He is anxious for the complete integration of 
Moorish Jews within the Moroccan nation, and counts many 
Jews among his friends. Disappointed by the attitude of the two 
main Western powers, the United States and Great Britain, 
which have persistently lent support to French colonialism, he 
has been driven more and more to rely on the assistance of the 
other Muslim countries, which he naturally regards as blood 
allies. In the summer of 1951 he went to Egypt to gain the assur- 
ance of the Arab League that it would press for the placing of 
the Moroccan question on the agenda of the United Nations 
Assembly. Since then his stature has greatly increased in the 
Muslim world, where today he is regarded not merely as a 
Maghrebi leader but as one of the great personalities in the Arab 
world. 

Sedate beyond his age of 44, with an exceptionally broad face 
framed in a quasi-Assyrian fringe of beard, light complexioned, 
and with a ready twinkle in his blue eyes, ‘Allal al-Fasi is his 
country’s outstanding orator. He can hold a crowd spellbound 
for several hours on end. Yet his speeches have usually a 
strongly philosophical character, and he seldom fails to refer to 
spiritual issues and to the Islamic ethos at the root of Moroccan 
nationalism. Though he naturally thinks in terms of regional 
pan-Arabism as exemplified in the Arab League, he does not 
advocate pan-Islam or any other doctrine with missionary or 
aggressive implications. Opposed to violence in any form, he is 
still hoping that independence may be gained by constitutional 
means. He even advocates a future alliance with France, for he 
draws a distinctive line between the France of progress, civiliza- 
tion, and liberty and that other France as represented by the Pro- 
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tectorate and by the selfishness, reaction, and inability to face 
realities which characterize the French colonists in Morocco. 

Ironically enough, it is the French who originally helped him 
to gain his pre-eminence among his people. By sending him in 
1937 to a harsh exile in the Gabon, where he spent nine long 
years, they have bestowed upon him the halo of a national mar- 
tyr. Originally he was a poet and a man of letters. Though pres- 
ent activity leaves him little time for literary work, he is a pro- 
lific political writer, and only quite recently published in Cairo 
a substantial volume of politico-philosophical nature.* Its theme 
provides an admirable key to his character, for it is an advocacy 
of humility and of a constant re-examination of motives. 


HAJJ AHMED BALAFREJ 


A visionary and something of a mystic, ‘Allai al-Fasi has al- 
ways appealed to the masses as the symbol of Morocco’s fight for 
independence. Though he is the undisputed leader of the Istiq- 
lal and its true sprritus rector, the effective administration of the 
party rests in the hands of its founder, Hajj Ahmed Balafrej, its 
Secretary. While for obvious reasons details of the inner struc- 
ture of the Istiqlal cannot be given, it can be said that it is run 
by a larger council and a smaller executive committee. Neither 
of the two leaders can make any decisions that have not been 
approved by these two bodies. Thus their power is anything but 
absolute, as is maintained by their foreign detractors. Within the 
limitations imposed by the party’s democratic constitution, it is 
Balafrej who acts as the chief administrator and who makes day- 
to-day decisions. 

The Istiqlal is fortunate in its Secretary, for there are not 
many political organizations run by men of equal integrity and 
intelligence. His history explains a great deal about his character 
and ideas. Though his parents were poor, a rich uncle provided 
for his education and enabled him to study at the Sorbonne in 
Paris. He put part of his small allowance into the running of the 
newspaper Maghreb, which at the age of 18 he founded and 
directed in Paris. When, upon his uncle’s death, he inherited a 
considerable fortune, he put every penny of it into building at 


1 Self-criticism or self-examination (in Arabic), Al-Matba al-Alamia, Cairo, 1952. 
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Rabat what has become the finest Moroccan school. He himself 
trained young men to become its teachers and has been directing 
it right to the eve of his present exile in the United States. The 
school is coeducational and open to both boarders and day 
scholars. Instruction is given in French and Arabic. Most of the 
young Moroccans who in the last few years have managed to 
obtain university degrees are alumni of Balafrej’s school. Educa- 
tion has always been a passion with Balafrej, himself a man of 
profound erudition. He regards education as the first step to- 
ward national independence, and believes that without substan- 
tial numbers of well-informed men and women of progressive 
ideas, Morocco could never make a success of running its own 
affairs. 

Known as an idealist who has nevertheless proved his ability 
to translate ideals into reality, Balafrej is respected by Moroccan 
people of all classes. His personal incorruptibility and modesty 
are famous, and lend greatly to his prestige as a political leader. 
Added to the respect he enjoys among his people is a feeling of 
affectionate sympathy, for it is generally believed that he has 
already had to pay with damaged health for his political work. 
Each year he spends several months in Switzerland to regain 
some of the strength which he expends so freely during the rest 
of the year at Rabat, where his working day seldom is less than 
sixteen hours. 

Since Balafrej has no money of his own, and his school costs 
more to operate than its income in fees, friends help to support 
him. It is thanks to them that he now has a comfortable house 
in which he can receive the many native and foreign visitors who 
are eager to talk with him. Though, extremely reserved, and of 
the simplest of tastes, he is an excellent host. Hospitality and 
courtesy are among the cornerstones of Moorish civilization, and 
in this particular respect Balafrej is a representative son of his 
country. Other aspects of his nature show him less typical 
of Morocco. He abhors any kind of exaggeration; he never 
makes a statement without first ascertaining that his facts are 
absolutely correct; and he seldom utters an unnecessary word. 
Less restained are some of the younger members of the Istiqlal 
who tend to exaggerate, are bursting with impatience, and would 
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like to adopt more violent methods, To them Balafrej preaches 
moderation and patience. 

Among the nationalists his authority is accepted unquestion- 
ingly, as if everyone realized that wisdom, experience, and com- 
mon sense have made him, rules of constitution notwithstanding, 
primus inter pares. 1 was often a guest at his house when impor- 
tant nationalists, one or two ministers of the Sultan’s govern- 
ment, and other distinguished Moors were present. On each one 
of these occasions I noticed that a hush fell upon the company 
the moment Balafrej began to speak. 

Some of the younger nationalists tax him with not being suffi- 
ciently critical of the Protectorate and with being too concilia- 
tory toward the French. But the party Secretary, who knows 
France intimately, goes on hoping that the French, being an in- 
telligent and enlightened people, will recognize the justice of the 
Moroccan case and voluntarily grant the country its independ- 
ence. The danger, however, is that should his hopes prove un- 
founded, even his and ‘Allal al-Fasi’s great authority may prove 
insufficient to keep the hotheads from stern measures. And once 
the counsels of these two leaders and of other higher officials of 
the Istiqlal are disregarded, then indeed we may see in Morocco 
an outburst of that violence of which the French are constantly 
accusing the nationalists, and which up to the present has been 
largely absent. Should French intransigence deprive the leaders 
of their authority over the masses and thus unleash violence, 
there can be no doubt that it will be on a wider scale and of a 
much bloodier nature than anything that has happened in Tu- 
nisia. France will then be powerless to repress the country ex- 
cept by bringing in thousands of its troops from home, those very 
troops which American military leaders are so anxious to have 
kept in Europe for common defense. 


‘ABD AL-KHALIQ TORRES 


The Istiqlal contains, of course, a number of other leaders, 
such as the Lyazidi brothers, Binjallun, Bahnani, and Laghzawi, 
some of whom have proved themselves excellent administrators 
on a national scale. But so far as Morocco’s future is concerned, 
the two leaders who, next to the Sultan, are likely bear the chief 
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burdens are ‘Allal al-Fasi and Balafrej. What is true of the 
minor Istiqlal leaders, applies also to the heads of the smaller 
nationalist parties, such as Wazzani and Nasiri. In 1951 their 
parties joined the Istiqlal in a united front, and ever since they 
have been overshadowed by it even more than in the past. Today 
they follow the Istiqlal’s lead, which is natural since their mem- 
bership has never been large. 

Another leader who warrants attention is ‘Abd al-Khaliq 
Torres. Since 1934 he has been the president of the National 
Bloc, a party confined almost exclusively to Spanish Morocco 
and Tangier and since 1951 a part of the united front. Torres, a 
member of one of the most distinguished families in Tetuan, was 
was for a number of years an exile in Tangier. But earlier this 
year he again stepped into the limelight, for General Franco’s 
policy of playing for the sympathy of the Arab world has led 
to the lifting of some of the restrictions in the Spanish Zone. Tor- 
res was invited by the Spanish High Commissioner to return to 
his native city. He accepted the invitation on the condition that 
the ban on nationalist activities should be lifted. His request was 
granted and he returned to the Zone. However in the summer of 
1952, when he realized that the Spanish were not prepared to 
abide by their promises, he left the Spanish Zone and resumed his 
voluntary exile in Tangier. 

Though the final pattern of Spain’s plans for its Meesctan ter- 
ritory is not yet clearly discernible, there can be no doubt that 
Torres will have to play a leading part in the new system. Com- 
paratively little known in the French zone, he enjoys great popu- 
larity in Spanish Morocco, where, before his expulsion, he held 
a number of important posts, including that of Minister of the 
Habus. He is an effective speaker of the demagogue type that 
pleases the masses, and he courts and easily gains popular ap- 
proval. His political tactics are distinctly nationalistic and thus 
he cooperates with the Istiqlal and is opposed to a continuation 
of the French Protectorate. 

A student in Cairo and at the Sorbonne, he is a voluble if 
somewhat temperamental talker. Neither the visionary of the 
‘Allal al-Fasi type nor the highly self-disciplined, intellectual 
of the Balafrej pattern, he embodies rather the attributes of the 
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popular tribune with a sense of the apposite and tremendous 
vitality. Should the Spanish Zone obtain any measure of auton- 
omy, neither the High Commissioner nor the Khalifa who rep- 
resents the Sultan could possibly make a constitution work with- 
out the active support of Torres, 


THE ANTI-NATIONALISTS; SHARIF ‘ABD AL-HAYY KATTANI 


It would be understandable if after forty years of financial 
assistance and other bounties distributed among all those will- 
ing to accept them, of flattery and threats in turn, and of an in- 
tensive propaganda percolating into every sphere of life and 
every family — if after all such efforts on the part of the French 
— there should exist today an important body of Moors mak- 
ing common cause with the Protectorate. In actual fact, after all 
these years of strenuous efforts, the authorities can point to only 
two natives of any standing on whose blind support they can 
count: ‘Abd al-Hayy Kattani of Fez and Tihami al-Glawi al- 
Hajj of Marrakech. And a point which needs emphasizing is 
that in neither case are their pro-French sentiments the expres- 
sion of a deeply-felt political philosophy; on the contrary, they 
are totally unrelated to the welfare of the country. 

Of the two, by far the more interesting personality is that of 
the Sharif, who is probably one of the shrewdest and most eru- 
dite of men within the state. He is head of the Kattaniya Frater- 
nity founded a century ago by his grandfather. A scholar more 
remarkable for versatility than for profundity, he was at one 
time a professor at the Qarawiyin University but had to renounce 
his chair when the antagonism of the students endangered his 
security. But the key to his political attitude is to be found in 
his family history which is very much in the oriental tradition. 
More than forty years ago Kattani’s elder brother tried to usurp 
power in Morocco and to proclaim himself its ruler. When 
finally captured by the Sultan Mawlay Hafiz, he was beaten to 
death. Ever since that day the present Sharif regards the reign- 
ing family with implacable enmity. However, blood vendettas, 
an old tradition in Moorish life, are now despised by all educated 
Moroccans. Kattani, who is a conservative of the extreme reac- 
tionary kind, adheres passionately to anachronistic law, and his 
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entire life has been overshadowed by his hatred of the reigning 
Alawite family. As a result, he opposes anything and everything 
the Sultan stands for and, thus, inevitably to Moroccan national- 
ism. But even if he wished, he could not dissociate himself from 
his French masters, for they alone can give him protection in his 
feud against the Sultan. 

On the last occasion when I visited him in his large house at 
Fez,and saw him among his thousands of volumes and the scores 
of carpets and other gifts that members of his Fraternity had 
brought him as their tribute in exchange for his baraka, my host 
tried to impress upon me that the Sultan was Morocco’s “evil 
genius” and that a ruthless suppression of all nationalist activi- 
ties by the French was the country’s only salvation. Hatred has 
blinded him completely to the realities of the political situation. 
The Sharif has no following in Morocco except among the mem- 
bers of his Fraternity. 


THE ANTI-NATIONALISTS; TIHAMI AL-GLAWI 


Marshal Lyautey, the first Resident General in Morocco, was 
greatly impressed by the British policy of strengthening the 
power of the Indian maharajas at the expense of the Congress; 
consequently he tried to follow the British model by infusing 
new life into the country’s moribund feudal system. The French- 
supported feudal barons were to form a counterforce to the Sul- 
tan’s power. In that policy both Lyautey and his successors 
concentrated chiefly on the Glawa clan, who from the very be- 
ginning were sufficiently astute to realize that their country was 
not strong enough to resist the French conquest, and who there- 
fore sided with their new masters. 

In those early days it was not the present Pasha who distin- 
guished himself, but his elder brother Maydani. On the death of 
Maydani, Tihami took possession of all the former’s properties, 
drove out his heirs and family, and set out to aggrandize his own 
power and fortune. A man of great will power and steely ambi- 
tion, a ruthless condottiere on the Renaissance pattern, he shrank 
from nothing, and conquered all his neighbors one by one, add- 
ing their lands to his own. Of course he could not have succeeded 
without the tacit support of the Protectorate authorities. But 
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since he was practically the only native notable on whose loyalty 
they could count, they grudged him neither political nor finan- 
cial support in their willingness to establish him as the chief na- 
tive counterforce against the power of the central authority as 
represented by the Sultan and his makhzan. In the course of 
years, al-Glawi thus amassed enormous wealth and power, and 
because of his single-mindedness and cunning, he consolidated 
his position as the most feared individual in Morocco. 

In purely political or intellectual terms, al-Glawi represents 
very little. Today even his once famous physical courage and 
strength are things of the past. When I visited him a few years 
ago in the luxurious surroundings of his famous palace at Mar- 
rakech, he seemed more like a man risen from the grave than a 
being of flesh and blood. Approaching the age of 80, he is today 
utterly worn out, paying the penalty for many years of fighting 
and for life of overindulgence. Since his private interests are 
completely bound up with those of the Protectorate, it was in- 
evitable that as soon as the Sultan was visible in his true colors 
as an unswerving nationalist, al-Glawi should vilify all idea of 
Moroccan independence. Yet at one time he showed some na- 
tionalist sympathies, and in 1944 played with the idea of mak- 
ing common cause with the fighters for independence. His atti- 
tude then was prompted by the belief held at the time by many 
people that, after the end of the war, the United States would 
actively support Moroccan nationalism. As soon as he realized 
that this was not the case, and that by supporting the nationalists 
he might be backing the wrong horse, he withdrew his half- 
hearted allegiance. 

For a time the Residency at Rabat seems to have favored the 
idea of putting him forward as a candidate for the throne should 
the present Sultan be deposed. But even the most reactionary 
colonials on the spot, the Pasha’s chief allies, soon came to realize 
that such a step would provoke a national opposition approach- 
ing revolution. To begin with, the Sultan must be a direct de- 
scendant of the Prophet and the Glawi family is not Sharifian. 

Al-Glawi’s life of extravagance, based on the continuous ex- 
tortion of large taxes from the thousands of Shleuh peasants 
under his rule, has not particularly endeared him to the people 
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of the south. Every time the Pasha sets out on one of his many 
costly journeys to the pleasure resorts of France, special taxes 
have to be levied throughout what has become known as the 
Glawa country. Realizing that the old man’s orders can count 
on French backing, the victims have no power to resist either 
financially or politically. This, however, does not imply that 
al-Glawi’s political tendencies are approved by the Berbers, 
many of whom are merely awaiting their opportunity. Even in 
the most secluded mountain regions of the High Atlas, mem- 
bers of the Istiqlal are busy with their work; and naturally peo- 
ple who are bled white are all too happy to envisage a fairer 
future. 

The problems created by al-Glawi’s power and his opposition 
to the Sultan are bound to disappear after his death, even should 
the Protectorate then still exist. For al-Glawi’s eldest son, Qa‘id 
Brahim, whom his father has designated as his heir and succes- 
sor, is a pleasant and handsome yes-man approaching forty, be- 
reft of gifts of leadership, and devoted to a life of luxury. The 
authorities themselves appear disinclined to see the Glawi power 
perpetuated after the Pasha’s death. However useful his support 
may have been to them, it proved a costly investment and has 
never paid any stable dividends. For this allegiance, rooted, as 
it was, neither in an ideology nor in any clear political philoso- 
phy, but in sheer expediency, was never wholly dependable and 
had to be repurchased over and over again. 

There are not a few open-eyed Frenchmen in Morocco who 
are the first to admit that France’s undisguised alliance with the 
Pasha may in the long run prove harmful to her interests, for it 
has created the general impression that the French authorities, 
by aligning themselves with a man who represents wealth, au- 
tocracy and reaction, rather than with patriots and idealists, have 
given proof that they are not so interested in the future well- 
being of the Moroccan people despite their claim in official 
pronouncements, as they are in maintaining the supremacy of 
reactionary settlers and colonizers. 








DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: 
COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


DISTINGUISHED SCHOLAR of 
Middle Eastern affairs, just two decades 
ago this month in reply to a question on what 
was going to happen in the Middle East, stated, 
“T could not possibly predict what will happen 
there within the next six months, but I can tell 
you what to expect in the next fifty years!” 
Strange enough, many of the developments 
which he foresaw have already come to pass. 

Likewise, at the present moment in the rapid 
progress of the Middle East, it is difficult, oft- 
times, to understand and interpret the meaning 
of current episodes in the light of the broad 
historical development of the area, or to eval- 
uate them for any sign for the future. Certainly 
the tempo of events has quickened, in many 
cases to a rate which bewilders the casual ob- 
server and leaves the expert breathless in his 
attempt to keep pace. Moreover, it appears 
that in many of the states of the Middle East 
great segments of the population are desiring, 
expecting and demanding changes and reforms 
in their states’ political, economic and social 
practices. When these aspirations are not met, 
the resulting disturbances frequently get out 
of hand, usually are exploited for entirely other 
purposes, and sometimes verge upon revolt. 

Such seems to have been the case with the 
Baghdad riots of November, 1952. Hopes for 
full political, commercial and financial inde- 
pendence from Britain, disillusionment with 
the United States in regard to Palestine and 
Israel, too many successful corrupt politicians 
with too few ties to Iraq’s “grass roots,” age- 
old enmity between the Sunni and Shi‘ah sects 
that divide Iraq, the problem of the nationali- 
zation of mineral resources (oil), the possession 
of land and its irrigation, and the ever-present 
question of the standard of living — these are 
the fundamentals in Iraqi politics today. 

To all this was added the spark. On No- 
vember 21, 1952, students of the School of 
Pharmacy of Baghdad University asked for 
the dismissal of their dean over a matter of ex- 
aminations and they were immediately joined 
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in their demonstrations by students from other 
schools. The slogans enunciated ‘quickly 
changed from the dean’s ousting to ones de- 
manding nationalistic aims, peace movements, 
end to imperialism, election reforms, etc. The 
next day demonstrators were in evidence on 
many streets of the capital and real violence 
began before nightfall when the Cabinet re- 
signed. The morning of November 23 saw the 
peak of the affair. The British Embassy and 
the office of the United States Information 
Service were stoned and damaged, attacks 
were made on foreign and domestic, business 
offices as well as upon the Iraqi Airways office 
and the headquarters of Nuri al-Sa’id’s Con- 
stitutional Union Party was smashed. It seemed 
that communists were exploiting the incident to 
the full and that they were stronger in Iraq 
than many had assumed. 

Incapable of controlling the situation, the 
Baghdad police withdrew and the Regent 
called out the troops to establish order. That 
evening the Chief of Staff, General Nur al- 
Din Mahmud was appointed Prime Minister, 
martial law was decreed for the Province of 
Baghdad, schools were closed, leaders of left 
wing parties and the extremist right party 
were arrested, all political parties were dis- 
solved and all but one newspaper were closed. 
Promises for election law reform, lower taxes, 
new social security laws, elimination of corrupt 
officials, and free higher education were made 
almost immediately. More food, clothing and 
better housing were mentioned. 

Pressure on the Government of Iraq to meet 
all these promises as well as the general aspi- 
rations of the population is continuous. That 
all, or even a few, of these desires cannot be 
effected in a span of a few weeks or months or 
perhaps years is not a very satisfactory answer 
to many. Thus, real statesmanship is required 
on the part of the Iraqi leaders and a sincere 
and deep understanding by the people of the 
United States and the United Kingdom if Iraq 
is to be spared much worse vicissitudes. 

Egypt, Syria and Iran have tried to lead the 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


way to the solution of problems, somewhat sim- 
ilar, by land reform.* Land reform, by itself, 
however, is not enough to solve the economic 
problems of these states. Early in January, 
1953, General Nagib gave official and open 
recognition to this inadequacy by announcing 
that steps were to be taken to encourage citizens 
of Egypt to develop local capital through 
savings of various types. Until local persons in 
Middle Eastern countries are willing to invest 
their savings directly or indirectly in industrial 
and business ventures, the Middle Eastern 
States will have severe economic problems, 
including that of land ownership. Atatiirk 
attacked it by adopting étatism and setting up 
the well-known series of governmental banks, 
largely with the taxpayers’ money. In the ab- 
sence of confidence and know-how on the part 
of private individuals, many Middle Eastern 
countries may find such steps necessary. 

In Turkey the progress of democracy is very 
encouraging. On October 8, 1952, Ismet Inénii, 
former president of the Republic and head of 
the Republican People’s Party, was scheduled 
to speak at a public square at Balikesir in north- 
western Anatolia. That same day, local leaders 
of the Democratic Party announced a meeting 
in the same square. Rival crowds gathered, 
violence broke out and several people were 
wounded. Inénii, informed of the fighting be- 
fore arriving at Balikesir, turned back without 
speaking. On November 23, at Malatya, Ah- 
met Emin Yalman, distinguished editor of the 


*See in this issue under the heading, “Docu- 
ments,” 
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Istanbul Vatan, was attacked and suffered 
seven wounds while reporting a speech given 
by Prime Minister Adnan Menderes. Several 
other disturbing incidents finally led Inénii to 
take the floor of the Grand National Assembly 
on November 28 to deliver a blistering attack 
upon the administration of Menderes, accusing 
the Democratic Party of failing to maintain 
security and of preparing to establish a dicta- 
torship in Turkey. Menderes, though absent 
from the floor at the outset of Inénii’s blast, 
appeared and replied. For the next two and 
one-half hours, the two debated the issue, with- 
out interference or interruption, from the ros- 
trum of the Grand National Assembly, each 
speaking five times. 

Whether or not this has proved to be a sal- 
utary verbal blood-letting remains to be seen. 
However, since this incident, Menderes, upon 
invitation, has addressed a rally of the Izmir 
branch of the Republican People’s Party, stress- 
ing the need of the two great parties of Tur- 
key in these perilous times to forget and to 
overlook their minor differences and points of 
friction, to disregard the moves of small parties 
to separate and divide them, and to cooperate 
on the great national issues. Similarly, he spoke 
at a press conference in Ankara on January 6 
and the likelihood of open conflict between the 
two parties has been reduced. Presumedly, the 
elections for a new Grand National Assembly, 
now, will not be held before 1954 when they 
are required by the Constitution. As that date 
approaches, one will be able to observe whether 
or not the lessons of these recent events have 
been learned. 





Chronology’ 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1952 — NOVEMBER 30, 1952 


General 
1952 
Sept. 117: It was announced that an iu‘«rnational 
education center, sponsored by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, had been established at Sirs al-Layan, Egypt. 





1In general, items in the Chronology are drawn 
from the New York Times and Keesing’s Contem- 
porary Archives. 


Afghanistan 
1952 
Sept. 23: It was disclosed that the Government had 
rejected a Soviet note which had expressed “con- 
cern” over the activities of U.N. technical assist- 


ance experts in areas adjacent to the Russo- 
Afghan frontier. 
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Arab League 

1952 

Sept. 9: ‘Abd al-Rahman Azzam resigned as Secre- 
tary General of the League. 

Sept. 10: The Council reconvened for the second 
part of its 16th session. 

Sept. 11: The Political Committee agreed to sup- 
port Lebanon’s candidacy for the vacant seat on 
the U.N. Security Council. 

Sept. 13: The Political Committee approved a plan 
which would facilitate the movement of refugees 
between the Arab countries. 

Sept. 14: ‘Abd al-Khaliq Hassuna, former Egyptian 
Foreign Minister, was appointed Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League by its Council. 

Sept. 15: The Council voted to establish an office in 
the Secretariat which would handle affairs per- 
taining to Palestine and its refugees. 

Sept. 17: The Council came to an agreement re- 
garding the extradition of criminals and the right 
ef Arab attorneys to practice in countries of 
member-states. 

Sept. 23: The Council concluded its 16th session. 
One of the most important matters discussed was 
a plan for reorganizing the Secretariat of the 
League and possible amendments to its Charter. 
Other matters discussed were the Palestine ques- 
tion, cultural cooperation between Arab countries, 
aid to Palestine refugees, and the decision of the 
Government of Western Germany to compensate 
Israel for losses and suffering inflicted by Ger- 
many on the Jews. 


Egypt 
1052 


Sept. 5: Prime Minister Ali Mahir appointed former 
Senator Ibrahim Bayumi Madhkur as Minister 
of Reconstruction and Rehabilitation; Abdallah 
Salim resigned as Minister of Municipal and 
Rural Affairs and Mirrit Ghali was appointed 
Minister of Rural Affairs while Nur al-Din 
Tarraf was named Minister of Municipal Affairs. 
Murad Fahmi succeeded Muhammad Kamil 
Nabih as Minister of Public Works and Mahmud 
Muhammad Mahmud became Minister of Com- 
munications. 

Sept. 7: Fifty leading politicians and former associ- 
ates of ex-King Faruq were arrested on charges 
of obstruction or procrastination in the matter of 
government reforms. Prime Minister Ali Mahir 
resigned because circumstances made it “prefera- 
ble that the authority should be concentrated in 
the hands of the armed forces.” 

A new cabinet was announced as follows: 

General Muhammad Nagib—Prime Minis- 
ter, Minister of War, and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army 

Sulayman Hafiz— Vice Prime Minister, and 
Minister of the Interior 

Ahmad Farag Tayyi’— Foreign Affairs 

‘Abd al-Galil al- ‘Imari — Finance 
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‘Abd al-Hamid Sulayman — Justice 

Murad Fahmi — Public Works 

Isma‘il al-Qabbani — Education 

Nur al-Din Tarraf — Communications 

Abdallah Salem — Agriculture 

Husayn Abu Zayd — Industry, Commerce, 
and Supply 

Muhammad Sabri Mansur — Public Health 

Ibrahim Bayumi Madhkur — Reconstruction 

Muhammad Fu’ad Galal — Social Affairs 

‘Abd al-Aziz ‘Ali— Municipal Affairs 

Fathi Ridwan — Information 

Shaykh Hasan al-Baquri— Religious Foun- 
dations (Wakfs) 

Sept. 9: The new Cabinet announced that it had 
adopted two decrees. One would reform the 
agrarian system (see page 74) and the other 
aimed at a fundamental reorganization of politi- 
cal parties. The latter decree allowed political 
parties 30 days to reorganize themselves. 

Sept. 10: Army and police squads, acting on Gen- 
eral Nagib’s orders, carried out widespread 
searches in the homes of suspected “hostile ele- 
ments” in Cairo and Alexandria and removed 
large quantities of documents. 

Sept. 11: The Cabinet approved a decree which pro- 
vided that any public official suspected of mal- 
feasance in office, or flagrant inefficiency, could be 
dismissed or placed on pension without the right 
of appeal. 

Sept. 13: Mustafa Nahhas announced that Fu’ad 
Sirag al-Din, ‘Uthman Muharram, and Sulayman 
Ghannam had been provisionally suspended 
from the Wafdist Party. 

Sept. 15: General Nagib announced that his Gov- 
ernment made no distinction between Egyptians 
and foreigners, or between Muslims, Christians, 
and Jews. 

Sept. 16: Shaykh ‘Abd al-Magid Salim was dis- 
missed as rector of Al-Azhar Theological Uni- 
versity on charges of malfeasance in office. 

Sept. 17: Shaykh Muhammad al-Khidr Husayn was 
appointed rector of Al-Azhar University. 

Sept. 19: The British Government revealed that 
General Nagib had formally requested it to 
supply the Egyptia: Government with spare parts 
for British-made aircraft used by the Egyptian 
Air Force, and also of other military equipment, 
the deliveries of which had been suspended by 
Britain since October 1951. 

Sept. 20: It was announced that Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht of Germany had accepted an invitation 
to help “straighten out the Egyptian state budget” 
and give advice on national economic questions. 

Sept. 21: It was announced that the Government 
had transferred jurisdiction in respect of offences 
against the land reform laws from the civil to the 
military courts. 

Sept. 25: Five Ambassadors and Ministers and 450 
army officers of all ranks were dismissed. 

Sept. 27: The Wafdist Party announced that it 
would not comply with the decree which ordered 
the reorganization of political parties. 
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Sept. 30: It was announced that 30 army officers 
would be assigned to government departments. 
Oct. 1: Army headquarters reported that investiga- 
tions by the intelligence service had established 
that shortly after the Palestinian war ex-King 
Faruq had formed an “iron guard” to carry out 

the murder of opponents of his regime. 

Oct. 4: The Government ordered cuts of about one- 
third in the prices of meat, poultry, vegetables, 
cereals, fruit, and other foodstuffs. 

Oct. 5: ‘Adli Lamlum was sentenced to life impris- 
onment for leading an armed revolt against the 
Government’s land reform program. 

Oct. 6: The Wafdist Party announced its decision 
to register under the political parties’ decree in 
order to “continue the national struggle for the 
service of Egypt’s cause.” 

Finance Minister, ‘Abd al-Galil al-‘Imari, an- 
nounced that the Cabinet had decided to impose 
further restrictions on imports from sterling area 
countries and other countries with which the 
Government had no special payments agreement, 
as Egypt’s free sterling balances were exhausted. 

Oct. 8: Dr. Etienne Drioton of France, Director 
General of the Department of Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties, was dismissed from his post. 

Oct. 9: It was announced that the British Govern- 
ment had decided to advance £5 million to the 
Government from Egypt’s blocked sterling bal- 
ances. 

British military officials announced that custody 
of the al-Firdan bridge across the Suez Canal 
would be returned to the Egyptian Army. 

Oct. 12: The Regency Council issued a royal decree 
extending full pardons to members of the Muslim 
Brotherhood implicated in various political crimes. 

Oct. 14: Prince ‘And al-Monaym was sworn in as 
sole Regent. 

Oct. 15: The Cabinet passed a decree granting full 
amnesty to all political prisoners sentenced be- 
tween August 26, 1936 and July 23, 1952, except 
those convicted of murder, arson, or treason. 

Oct. 16-18: The Director General, Henri Haim, and 
several employees of the Société Orientale de 
Publicité, publishers of the English-language 
daily, Egyptian Gazette and of 2 French-language 
newspapers, were detained in Cairo and ques- 
tioned. 

Nov. 1: Ahmad Husayn, on trial for his part in the 
riots of Jan. 26, was ordered released without 
bail by the military court conducting the trial. 

Nov. 8: The constituent committee of the Wafdist 
Party voted to keep Mustafa Nahhas as its hon- 
orary president in spite of Governmental objec- 
tions which had been raised against him. 

The Government granted amnesty to 934 Egyp- 
tians charged with political crimes. 

Now. 14: The Cabinet issued a decree conferring 
supreme powers on General Nagib for a 6-month 
period, retroactively from the time of the coup 
d'état to Jan. 23, 1953. 


61 
Eritrea and Ethiopia 


1952 

Sept. 8: The Chief Executive of Eritrea, Ato Bairu, 
appointed his Cabinet which consisted of Directors 
of the Interior, Finance, and Economic and Social 
Affairs. 

Sept. 11: Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia rati- 
fied the Act of Federation by which Eritrea be- 
came federated with Ethiopia. 

Sept. 13: Prince Andargue Kassai, a son-in-law of 
Emperor Haile Selassie, was nominated by the 
latter as his Representative in Eritrea. 

Sept. 15-16: Duncan C. Cumming, former British 
Administrator in Eritrea, signed a proclamation 
formally transferring sovereignty over Eritrea 
from Geat Britain to Ethiopia. 


India 


(See also Kashmir Problem) 

1952 

Sept. 4: The Government returned China’s relief gift 
of Rs. 400,000 ($84,000) because of the stipulation 
that the funds should be distributed through the 
Communist-sponsored “Famine Relief Commit- 
tee.” 

Hyderabad’s State Cabinet imposed a dusk-to- 
dawn curfew in order to curb Communist-inspired 
riots. 

Sept. 26: The executive councils of the Socialist and 
Kisan Mazdoor Praja parties in a joint meeting 
ratified an agreement which would merge the 2 
parties as the Praja Socialist Party. 

Oct. 2: Fifty-five community projects for the de- 
velopment of selected villages throughout India 
were inaugurated by President Prasad. 

Nov. 5: Rehabilitation Minister Ajit Prasad Jain 
announced that the Government had asked Pakis- 
tan for an early settlement of the long-standing 
$1,260,000,000 dispute over the property of evacu- 
ated persons. 

Nov. 26: An agreement was concluded with the U.S. 
Government whereby the latter would contribute 
$8,500,000 for 55,000 tons of iron and steel for the 
manufacture of farm implements. The Govern- 
ment would contribute the equivalent of $645,000 
for setting up a factory to produce the machinery. 


Iran 
1952 
Sept. 7: Prime Minister Mosaddagq, in a detailed 
statement to the Press reiterated his objections to 
the Anglo-American proposals of Aug. 30 for a 
solution to the oil dispute. 
Sept. 8: Ten generals were dismissed from active 
service in the Army by Prime Minister Mosaddaq. 
The appointment of 10 special representatives 
with exceptional powers to be assigned to each 
of the 10 provinces to enforce the land reform 
decree was announced. 
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Sept. 9: Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, German financial ex- 
pert, arrived in Tehran at the invitation of the 
Government to advise it on the country’s economic 
problems. 

Sept. 11: George Middleton, British Chargé d’Af- 
faires, conferred with Prime Minister Mosaddaq 
on the Anglo-American oil proposals. 

Sept. 16: At an extraordinary session of the Majlis 
a report from Prime Minister Mosaddaq was 
read which presented the reasons for his rejection 
of the Anglo-American proposals, the terms under 
which he would be prepared to settle the oil dis- 
pute, and which stated that if Britain continued 
to hesitate, and to exert “economic pressure” on 
Iran, the Prime Minister would feel free to sever 
diplomatic relations with Great Britain. 

At Prime Minister Mosaddaq’s request he was 
given a vote of confidence by 60 of the 61 deputies 
present. 

Sept. 17: The Senate voted confidence in Prime 
Minister Mosaddaq unanimously, 39 Senators be- 
ing present. 

Gen. Hosayn Ariana was removed from com- 
mand of the Imperial Guard Division. 

Sept. 20: Prime Minister Mosaddaq issued a decree 
ordering the complete reorganization of the judi- 
cial system. It proposed a “purge” of judges of 
the civil courts, provided for the dissolution of 
all special courts (Military and Civil Servants’ 
Courts), and laid down that military tribunals, 
which had hitherto dealt with political offenses, 
would in future deal only with Army cases, and 
that all political cases affecting civilians would 
be dealt with by the civil courts. 

Sept. 24: The Government formally rejected the 
Anglo-American proposals for a settlement of the 
oil dispute in a Note presented to the American 
and British diplomatic representatives in Tehran. 
The Note also contained counter proposals, the 
most important of which was the demand for an 
advance payment of £49 million ($137,200,000) 
by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company that was car- 
ried “on the former oil company’s balance-sheet 
for 1950 as increases in royalty, taxes and divi- 
dends.” (This sum was part of the 1949 supple- 
mental agreement which was not ratified by the 
Iranian Parliament. Placed in a contingency re- 
serve fund, it had been used to meet the excep- 
tional losses incurred by the company when its 
operations in Iran had been brought to an end.) 

Oct. 4: The British Government in a Note delivered 
to Prime Minister Mosaddaq expressed regret 
that their “latest proposals for a settlement of 
the oil dispute should have been misunderstood 
in so many ways.” The Note also stated that the 
“fears which you express are without foundation. 
The proposals in no way fail to recognize the fact 
of Persia’s nationalization of her oil industry or 
seek to revive the 1933 concession. There was no 
suggestion that there should be foreign manage- 
ment of the oil industry, still less was this put 
forward as a condition. We did not contemplate 
a monopoly of the purchase of oil.” The Note did 


not mention the Iranian Government’s demand 
for an advance payment of £49 million. 

The American Government submitted a Note 
to the Government which expressed regret that 
the joint British-American proposals of Aug. 30 
should have been misunderstood. The Note stated 
that it “had been our understanding that the 
Iranian Government's position was that negotia- 
tion for settlement of the oil dispute must take 
into account: (a) the fact of nationalization, (b) 
the complete independence of Iran in the opera- 
tion of its oil industry, and (c) the freedom of 
Iran to sell its oil on other than a monopoly 
basis. .. It was and is our sincere belief that 
the proposals which were put forward on Aug. 30 
met these points.” 

Oct. 5: Camille Gutt, former Finance Minister of 
Belgium and director of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, announced that he had accepted the 
job of reorganizing Iran’s economy under the 
technical assistance program of the United Na- 
tions. 

Under the special powers conferred upon him, 
Prime Minister Mosaddaq issued a decree in- 
creasing the working capital of the Bank Melli 
Iran from 300,000,000 to 2 billion rials. 

Oct. 6: Tehran University closed when nearly 1,500 
students struck and refused to attend examina- 
tions. 

Oct. 7: Prime Minister Mosaddaq in a letter to the 
British Government invited representatives of 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company to visit Tehran 
within a week for discussions on his counter-pro- 
posals of Sept. 24. The Prime Minister insisted, 
however, that before the opening of the talks the 
Company should put at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment the sum of £20 million convertible into 
dollars, out of the previously-claimed amount of 
£49 million, and demanded that the balance 
should be credited to the Government at the end 
of the negotiations, for which he fixed a time 
limit of 3 weeks. 

Oct. 8: Prime Minister Mosaddaq in a letter to the 
American Government expressed his gratitude 
for its efforts toward a settlement of the oil dis- 
pute and accused the British Government of 
“procrastination” during the 19 months which had 
elapsed since the nationalization of the Iranian 
oil industry. 

Oct. 9: Foreign Minister, Hosayn Navab, resigned 
for “administrative reasons.” 

Oct. 11; Hosayn Fatemi, former Vice-Prime Minis- 
ter, was appointed Foreign Minister. 

About 1,100 railway employees went on strike 
demanding unpaid bonuses and payment of prom- 
ised small wage increases. 

Oct. 13: The Government announced that Gen. 
Abdul Hosayn Hejazi and 3 businessmen had 
been arrested “in view of certain reports received 
by the Government about their activities.” The 
announcement alleged that the 4 men, “in coop- 
eration with General Zahedi and some other per- 
sons enjoying Parliamentary immunity,” had been 
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involved “in plotting and intriguing with the sup- 
port of a foreign Embassy,” and added that “in 
future, any person involved in intrigue against 
the country’s interests, or who is active as a for- 
eign instrument, will be prosecuted and delivered 
to the courts for trial.” 

Oct. 14: The British Government rejected the Gov- 
ernment’s counter proposals of Sept. 24 as “un- 
reasonable and unacceptable” in a Note delivered 
to Prime Minister Mosaddaq. 

Oct. 16: Prime Minister Mosaddaq announced in a 
broadcast that he had decided to break off diplo- 
matic relations with Great Britain “in view of 
the latest British Note regarding the oil dispute,” 
which, he said, had made it apparent that 
Britain’s attitude to Iran was “definitely not 
friendly.” 

Oct. 22: Prime Minister Mosaddaq’s decision to 
break off diplomatic relations with Great Britain 
was officially communicated in a Note handed to 
its diplomatic representative in Tehran. 

Oct. 23: The Majlis voted a bill which declared 
that, in the full sense of the Constitution, the 
terms of office for the Senate was 2 years. “By 
this interpretation of the Constitution, the present 
session of the Senate is considered terminated,” 
said the deputy speaker of the Majlis. 

Oct. 25: Shah Muhammad Riza Pahlevi signed 
the Majlis bill of Oct. 23 which, in effect, voted 
out of existence the Upper House of Parliament. 

Oct. 26: During a physical culture show in honor of 
Shah Muhammad Riza Pahlevi’s birthday, mem- 
bers of the Communist Tudeh party staged a 
riot. It was reported that 147 Communists were 
arrested. 

Nov. 2: The Government concluded a treaty of 
peace and friendship with Spain. 

Now. 1o: Shah Muhammad Riza Pahlevi signed a 
bill liberating the assassin of Prime Minister Ali 
Razmara from prison and another which author- 
ized prosecution of former Prime Minister Ahmad 
Ghavam for responsibility for the riots of July, 
1952. 


Nov. 22: According to newspaper reports, 225 judges 


had been dismissed in line with the civil service 


reorganization program of Prime Minister 
Mosaddaq. 

Iraq 
1952 


Sept 16: Twenty-two Communists were arrested 
and committed for trial; it was reported that a 
considerable quantity of subversive books and 
leaflets was found in their homes. (Arab News 
Agency [ANA], Sept. 6.) 

It was announced that the Government had 
decided to ask the Iraq Petroleum Company to 
pay an annual sum of 500,000 dinars for the use 
of the port of Basrah. (4N4, Sept. 6.) 

Sept. 21: A nationally-owned refinery capable of 
producing 28 million gallons of refined oil yearly 
was opened in Basrah. (ANA, Sept. 27.) 


Oct. 27: Parliament was dissolved by Royal Decree 
and it was announced that elections would be 
held within 60 days. Three parties — Istiqlal, 
Umma and National Democratic— stated that 
they would boycott the elections. 

Oct. 28: The National Democratic, Istiqlal, and 
Popular Front parties presented petitions directly 
to the Regent containing the following demands: 

1. Single-stage elections — instead of two-stage 

2. The election of Senators, instead of appoint- 
ment, with curtailment of their authority 

3. Transfer of the right to name Cabinet Offi- 
cers from the Sovereign to Parliament 

4. That Ministers be required to disclose the 
sources of their personal fortunes 

5. Abolition of tribal laws 

6. Assurance of greater popular liberty 

7. Limitations on land-holdings 

8. Abrogation of the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty 

g. Abstention from a Middle East Defence 
Council (ANA, Nov. 1.) 

Oct. 30: King Faysal returned from official visits 
abroad. 

Nov. 3: The United Popular Front party announced 
that it would boycott the elections. 

Nov. 9: Five hundred women presented a petition 
to the Government demanding the right to vote. 

Now. 17: Prime Minister Mustafa al-‘Umari pro- 
posed the creation of a committee which would 
draft a new electoral law on the basis of direct 
elections. The Committee would be composed of 
legal experts, administrators, and representatives 
of the parties and would leave the approval of 
their work to the new Parliament. 

Now. 18: The new 30-inch Kirkuk-Banias oil pipe- 
line was officially inaugurated by King Faysal. 
Nov. 22: Prime Mimister al-‘Umari and his Cabinet 
resigned after rioters had demonstrated against 
the Government. The demonstrators demanded 
free elections, attacked imperialism, and Anglo- 

American defence plans. 

Nov. 23: Martial law was proclaimed throughout 
Baghdad Province by the Regent, ‘Abd al-IIlah. 
Gen. Nur al-Din Mahmud, Chief of Staff, was 
appointed Prime Minister and he announced the 
following Cabinet: 

Gen. Nur al-Din Mahmud — Prime Minister, 
Defence, Interior 

Ali Mahmud al-Shaykh — Finance 

Majid Mustafa — Social Affairs, Economy 

Fadil al-Jamali— Foreign Affairs 

Rabah al-‘Atiyah — Agriculture 

‘Abd al-Rasul al-Khalisi— Justice, Commun- 
ications and Works 

Qasim Khalil — Education 

‘Abd al-Majid al-Qassab— Health (ANA, 
Nov. 29.) 

Nov. 24: A 12-hour curfew was imposed upon Bagh- 
dad, and demonstrations were prohibited. 

All political parties were ordered dissolved 
and 12 newspapers were suspended. At least 6 
political leaders were arrested. 

Nov, 25: It was reported that 300 politicians, Com- 
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munists, and others held responsible for riots and 
demonstrations against the Government, had been 
arrested. 

Nov. 26; The Government reduced taxes and import 
and export duties. Taxes on vegetables and fruits 
were abolished. Tariff duties on sugar, tea, cot- 
ton, silk and woolen goods, tires and inner tubes, 
and building materials were reduced. 

Minister of Justice ‘Abd al-Rasul al-Khalisi 
announced the formation of a 5-man committee 
which would prepare legislation for direct elec- 
tions. 


Israel 

1052 

Sept. 40: The Government signed an agreement 
with the Government of West Germany whereby 
the latter would undertake to pay $822,000,000 in 
goods to compensate Jewish victims of Nazi per- 
secution. 

Sept 14: The Cabinet voted to allocate $715,000,000 
of the reparations money from West Germany to 
the development of agriculture, industry, com- 
munications, and power resources. 

It was disclosed that the Government had ex- 
changed notes with the Government of Soviet 
Russia regarding the Government’s claim for 
$500,000,000 in reparations from East Germany. 

Nov. ?: The Knesset (Parliament) gave Prime Min- 
ister David Ben-Gurion a 56 to 34 vote of con- 
fidence. 

Rabbi Mordecai Nurock was named Minister 
for the newly-created Ministry of Posts, Tele- 
graphs and Telephones. 

Nov. ¢: Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion intro- 
duced a bill in the Knesset which would recog- 
nize the World Zionist Organization as the agency 
authorized to coordinate the activities of all Jew- 
ish bodies engaged in the development of Israel 
and in the integration of immigrants. 

Now. o: President Chaim Weizmann died at 
Rehovoth. 

Nov. 13: The British Government in a note protested 
the Government's announcement that it would 
abolish the right of automatic convertibility into 
foreign currency of earnings of foreign shipping. 

Now. 18: It was announced that Dr. Albert Einstein 
had refused the invitation of Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion to succeed Chaim Weizmann as President. 

Now, 26: The Government signed 2 agreements 
with the United Nations for additional technical 
assistance. Under the terms of the agreements 
the Technical Assistance Administration would 
assist the Government in industrial development, 
petroleum exploitation, mining, paper production, 
and textile manufacture. Social welfare experts 
would also help on the rehabilitation of the blind. 


Jordan 
1952 
Sept. 17: The Regency Council proclaimed Amir 
Muhammad, brother of King Husayn, as Crown 
Prince. (4 NA, Sept. 20.) 


Sept. 27: It was learned that the Government had 
decided to cancel the concession granted by the 
former Palestine Government to the Palestine 
Potash Company because the company had failed 
to fulfil its obligations. (4.NA, Sept. 27.) 

Sept. 28: Prime Minister Tawfiq Abu al-Huda ten- 
dered the resignation of his Cabinet to the Re- 
gency Council. (4NA, Oct. 4.) 

Sept. 30: Prime Minister Tawfiq Abu al-Huda an- 
nounced the following new Cabinet: 

Tawfiq Abu al-Huda — Prime Minister, For- 
eign Affairs, Acting Defense Minister 

Sa‘id al-Mufti— Vice Prime Minister, In- 
terior 

‘Abd al-Halim al-Nemr — Education 

Khulusi al-Khayri— Economy, Commerce 

Ahmad al-Tarawinah — Agriculture 

Jamil al-Tutunji— Health, Social Affairs 

Musa Nassar — Finance 

Anwar Nusaybah — Construction and Devel- 
opment 

Ali Husni— Justice, Acting Chief Justice 

Saba Akashah—Communications (ANA, 
Oct. 4.) 

Oct. 26: It was announced that an agreement had 
been reached with the Government of Egypt 
whereby direct telecommunications between the 2 
countries would go into effect on Nov. 15. (ANA, 
Nov. 1.) 

Nov. 1: At the opening of Parliament the Chamber 
of Deputies elected Sa‘id Hikmat al-Misri, Deputy 
from Nablus, as its Speaker. (4 NA, Nov. 8.) 

Now. 12: After 17 of the members of the Chamber 
of Deputies had left the Chamber — mostly rep- 
resentatives of the West Bank—a vote of con- 
fidence was given to the Government by the re- 
maining 22 Deputies at the request of Prime Min- 
ister Tawfiq Abu al-Huda. (ANA, Nov. 22.) 

Nov. 14: It was reported that disturbances took 
place in Jerusalem, Nablus, and Ramallah. Dem- 
onstrators were alleged to have called for the dis- 
missal of the Prime Minister. (4NA, Nov. 22.) 

Nov. 15: It was reported that students in Amman 
went on strike against the Government. (4N4, 
Nov. 22.) 

Nov. 19: It was reported that 3 newspapers had 
been suppressed and the proprietor of one ar- 
rested. (ANA, Nov. 22.) 


Kashmir Problem 
1952 


Sept. 24: Dr. Frank Graham, U.N. Mediator, sub- 
mitted his 4th report on the Kashmir situation to 
the U.N. Security Council. The report stated that 
his discussions with members of the Indian and 
Pakistani Governments in Switzerland from Aug. 
26 to Sept. ro had failed to produce any agree- 
ment on the character and number of the forces 
to be left on each side of the ceasefire line after 
completion of the main program of demilitariza- 
tion, and before the holding of a plebiscite. He 
observed that the present positions of the Indian 
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and Pakistani Governments, including their differ- 
ences over the character and number of the forces 
to be left on each side of the cease-fire line, were 
derived from their differing conceptions of their 
status in Kashmir. For reaching an agreement on 
a plan of demilitarization, he suggested, it was 
necessary either (a) to establish the character 
and number of the forces to be left on each side of 
the cease-fire line at the end of the period of de- 
militarization, or (b) to declare that these forces 
should be determined in accordance with the re- 
quirements of each area, and accordingly to es- 
tablish principles or criteria which would serve 
as guidance for the representatives of the two 
Governments at the proposed conference. 

Now. 12: The Kashmir Constituent Assembly passed 
a Bill formally amending the State Constitution 
to provide for the substitution of an elected Pres- 
ident for the Maharaja as Head of the State. 

Now. 14: Yuvraj Karan Singh, son of the former 
Maharaja Hari Singh, was proposed for the office 
of President by the Prime Minister, Shaykh Ab- 
dallah, and was declared elected unopposed. 


_ I.ebanon 


Sept. 9: Prime Minister M. Sami al-Sulh resigned 
following widespread criticisms by the Opposi- 
tion parties of alleged Governmental corruption, 
mismanagement, and inefficiency. 

Sept. ro: It was announced that President Bisharah 
al-Khuri had appointed a 3-man “emergency Cab- 
inet” to hold office for an interim period until he 
had completed negotiations with the political par- 
ties for the formation of a new Ministry. The 
members of the 3-man administration were M. 
Nazim Akkari who combined the office of Prime 
Minister with the portfolios of the Interior, For- 
eign Affairs, Defense, Agriculture, and Informa- 
tion; M. Basil Tarrad who became Minister of 
Finance, Economy, Public Works, Education, and 
Health; and M. Musa Mubarak who took the 
portfolios of Justice, Social Affairs, and Posts and 
Telegraphs. 

Sept. 12: President Bisharah al-Khuri requested 
M. Sa‘ib Salam, a former Minister of the Interior, 
to attempt to form a coalition Cabinet. 

Sept. 15: A general strike of the population began 
in response to an appeal from a “popular front” 
composed of the Opposition parties, led by the 
Socialist Party. The purpose of the strike was to 
enforce demands for Governmental reforms. 

Sept. 17: A formal demand that the President be 
asked to resign was presented to the Speaker of 
the Chamber of Deputies by a bloc of 15 Deputies ; 
a letter was sent by the “Popular Front” to Presi- 
dent al-Khuri demanding his resignation; a group 
of political leaders headed by Prime Minister 
Sa‘ib Salam, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army, Gen. Fu’ad Shihab, the Speaker of the 
Chamber of Deputies, Ahmad al-As‘ad, and for- 
mer Prime Minister Abdallah al-Yafi went to the 
President to demand his resignation. (ANA, 
Sept. 20.) 


Sept. 18: President Bisharah al-Khuri resigned after 
appointing Gen. Fu’ad Shihab as Prime Minister; 
the latter then announced that he would govern 
the country with his 2 civilian Ministers until 
the election of a new President. (ANA, Sept. 20.) 

Sept. 2?: The Chamber of Deputies elected Camille 
Sham‘un as President. 

Sept. 24: Gen. Fu’ad Shihab resigned as Prime Min- 
ister and President Sham‘un requested former 
Prime Minister Abdallah al-Yafi to form a 
Cabinet. 

Sept. 26: Prime Minister al-Yafi resigned after an- 
nouncing that he had been unable to form a Cab- 
inet because of the demands of the Socialist Party 
leader, Kamal Jumblat, who insisted on securing 
for his party at least half of the Cabinet seats 
and on the new Government carrying out his 
party’s 10-point reform program. 

President Sham‘un requested former Prime 
Minister Sa‘adi al-Munla to form a Cabinet. 
(ANA, Oct. 4.) 

Sept. 28: Prime Minister al-Munla, unable to form 
a Cabinet, resigned and President Sham‘un again 
requested Abdallah al-Yafi to attempt to form a 
Cabinet. (ANA, Oct. 4.) 

Sept. 30: Prime Minister al-Yafi resigned. Rashid 
Karami was requested to form a Cabinet but de- 
clined. Amir Khalid Shihab was requested to 
form a Cabinet. (4NA, Oct. 4.) 

Oct. 1: It was announced that Amir Khalid Shihab, 
former Minister to Jordan, had formed a Cabinet 
as follows: 

Khalid Shihab—Prime Minister, Interior, 
Justice, Information 

Musa Mubarak—Foreign Affairs, 
Works, Posts and Telegraphs 

Salim Haydar— Education, Public Health, 
Social Affairs, Defense 

Georges Hakim— Finance, National Econ- 
omy, Agriculture 

(ANA, Oct. 4.) 

Oct. 10: Prime Minister Khalid Shihab asked the 
Chamber of Deputies for full powers for 6 months 
to enable him to carry through important reforms, 
and was given a vote of confidence by 67 votes 
to 1, with 2 abstentions. In a statement of policy, 
he announced his intention of carrying out meas- 
ures of electoral reform, of holding municipal 
elections, of conferring political rights upon 
women, of decentralizing the administration, of 
setting up a council for economic development, 
and of instituting an inquiry into the origins of 
private fortunes. 

Oct. 13: Fighting between members of the Arslan 
and Jumblat clans in the village of Bedghame 
resulted in the death of 4 men. 

Oct. 21: Ahmad al-As‘ad was reelected Speaker of 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

Oct. 23: The Ministry of Foreign Affairs refused 
to accept the resignation of Dr. Charles Malik as 
Ambassador to the United States and permanent 
delegate to the United Nations. 


Public 
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Libya 
1952 


Sept. 16: The Government's application for mem- 
bership in the United Nations was vetoed by the 
representative of the Soviet Union. 


Morocco 

1952 

Sept. 8: Thirteen representatives of Arab and Asian 
countries requested the General Assembly of the 
United Nations to place the question of the admin- 
istration of Morocco on its agenda for its session 
opening Oct. 14. 

Sept. 17: The French Government replied to Sultan 
Sidi Mohammed Ben Youssef’s request of March 
14 for a revision of the Treaty of Fez. The an- 
swer contained a list of proposed reforms, includ- 
ing the establishment of elected djemaas (tribal 
village councils) in country districts and joint 
Franco-Moroccan municipal councils in the towns 
and rural centers, and also promised the early 
submission of draft legislation on outstanding 
judicial reforms. It expressed agreement with the 
association of an increasingly large number of 
young Moroccans with the Administration, and, 
finally, stated that, once the proposed reforms 
were accepted, the French Government were pre- 
pared to issue a solemn declaration on “the prin- 
ciples of friendly association and inter-depen- 
dence of interests and tasks on which relations 
between Morocco and France will in future be 
based, without, however, bringing into question 
the objectives and powers defined in the Treaty 
of Fez.” 

Sept. 24: The Atlantic Courier (the only daily 
newspaper in English) was ordered closed by the 
Government. 

Oct. 2: The French Government notified the Amer- 
ican Government that it would abide by a deci- 
sion of the International Court of Justice and 
would authorize imports into Morocco without 
requiring accompanying purchases of exchange 
from the French Control Office to pay for these 
imports. 

Oct. 3: Sultan Sidi Mohammed Ben Youssef in a 
Note to the French Government replied to their 
communication of Sept. 17. “Deeply regretting” 
that his earlier proposals had not been considered, 
he pointed out that French suggestions for re- 
forms “tended in practice, both in aim and in 
spirit, towards a division of Moroccan sover- 
eignty.” 

Oct. 7: The French Cabinet decided that the French 
delegation at the U.N. General Assembly should 
reject “any interference” with regard to French 
policy in Morocco, as the question was “essen- 
tially within the national competence of France.” 

Oct. 8: Sultan Sidi Mohammed Ben Youssef issued 
a statement in which he gave details of his cor- 
respondence with the French Government on the 
question of the introduction of political reforms. 


He observed that the French Note of Sept. 17 con- 
tained “nothing new,” and that it ignored his 
proposals for the formation of a Moroccan Gov- 
ernment, the improvement of the political atmo- 
sphere, and the formal granting of “certain 
essential freedoms.” 

Oct. 10: The French Government issued a state- 
ment strongly denying Sultan Sidi Mohammed 
Ben Youssef’s assumption that the reforms pro- 
posed by the French Government tended toward 
a sharing of Moroccan sovereignty between the 
Sultan and France. 


North Africa 
1952 


Nov. 10: The Foreign Minister of France, Robert 
Schuman, addressed the U.N. General Assembly 
on the matter of placing the administrations of 
Tunisia and Morocco on its agenda. He held 
that doing so would violate the U.N. Charter, 
that the situations in Tunisia and Morocco were 
not “any threat to the peace, breach of the peace, 
or act of aggression,” and that on the security, 
economic, social, and policial levels France was 
adequately providing for their welfare. 

Nov, 11; Delegates of India, Burma, and Indonesia 
countered the contention of French Foreign Min- 
ister Robert Schuman that a discussion of the 
situations in Tunisia and Morocco would violate 
the U.N. Charter. 

Now. 12: The Foreign Minister of Egypt, Ahmad 
Farrag Tayyi’ asserted in an address to the U.N. 
General Assembly that it was “duty bound” to 
give consideration to the “disquieting situation” in 
North Africa. 


Pakistan 

1952 

Sept. 16: The Government signed a barter trade 
agreement with the Soviet Union whereby Soviet 
wheat would be exchanged for Pakistani jute and 
cotton. 

Sept. 17: The Government concluded an agreement 
with the U.S. Export-Import Bank whereby the 
latter would loan $15 million for the purchase of 
wheat. 

Oct. 11: Prime Minister Khwaja Nazimuddin was 
reelected president of the All-Pakistan Moslem 
League. 


Palestine 


(See also Arab League) 

1952 

Sept. 15: Six Arab states requested that the U.N. 
General Assembly review the work of the Pales- 
tine Conciliation Commission. Israel also asked 
that the Palestine question be taken up by the 
Assembly. 

Sept. 28: The U.N. Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees submitted a report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 
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Oct. 9: The U.N. Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion submitted a report on its work. Although it 
revealed that Israel had agreed to release blocked 
bank accounts of Palestinian Arab refugees it 
also stated that no progress had been made to- 
ward solving the problem of war damages, the 
repatriation of Palestinian refugees, the status of 
Jerusalem and the terms of a peace treaty. 

Oct. 15: The Jordan-Israeli Truce Committee 
ordered the Israeli Government to restore the al- 
Senea tribe to their lands in the Beersheba area 
from which they were forcibly removed by 
Israeli authorities on Sept. 16. 

Oct. 23: John B. Blandford, director of the U.N. 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees, 
requested member states of the U.N. to raise the 
Agency’s current relief budget from $18 million 
to $23 million as even with this increase, the 
Agency would have a “tough task” trying to care 
for the 850,000 destitute Arab refugees. 

Oct. 30: The Special Political Committee of the 
General Assembly voted approval of a $23 mil- 
lion relief program to assist Arab refugees for 
the 12-month period ending June 30, 1953. 

Nov. 4: It was reported that an Israeli patrol at- 
tacked a small village near Ramallah. 

Now. 6: The General Assembly approved a $23 mil- 
lion relief budget for the U.N. Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees. 

Now. 9: The Government of West Germany rejected 
a protest of Arab League States that its restitution 
pledge to Israel would benefit a country still tech- 
nically at war. 

Nov. 12: The Government of West Germany as- 
sured the Arab states that the payment of repa- 
rations to Israel would not violate its neutrality 
as the German goods shipped to Israel would not 
include “strategic materials.” 


Sudan 
1952 


Sept. 24: Sir ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi, chairman 
of the Umma Party, arrived in London for con- 
sultations with the British Government. Represen- 
tatives of the Ashigga Party and other groups of 
the National Struggle Front met with representa- 
tives of the British Government. 

Oct. ¢-5:,Gen Nagib held conversations with Ibra- 
him al-Badri, leader of the Socialist Republican 
Party, and Salah al-Shangqiti, and also met repre- 
sentatives of the National Struggle Front. 

Oct. 10: Representatives of the National Struggle 
Front declared that they would refuse to cooper- 
ate with the Sudanese Government while the pre- 
sent regime lasted. 

Oct. 20: Sir ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi arrived in 
Cairo for talks with Gen. Nagib. 

Oct. 22: British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
announced that the British Government approved 
the draft Constitution for the Sudan. 

Oct. 30: The Egyptian Government signed an agree- 
ment with Abdallah al-Fadil al-Mahdi of the 


Sudanese Independence Front, by which agree- 
ment the Egyptian Government approved the es- 
tablishment of self-government for the Sudan by 
the end of 1952, to be followed within 3 years by 
the exercise of the right of self-determination. 
The agreement proposed (1) the setting up of a 
committee consisting of an Egyptian and a British 
member, two Sudanese, and a fifth neutral mem- 
ber (either Indian or Pakistani) to advise the 
Governor-General in the exercise of his func- 
tions, (2) the extension of direct elections to 35 
more constituencies, (3) the establishment of an 
international commission to supervise the Sudan- 
ese elections, and (4) the formation of a “Sudan- 
ization Committee” to speed up the Sudanization 
of the administration, the police, and other pub- 
lic appointments. 

Now. 2: Gen. Nagib in a Note to the British Gov- 
ernment submitted his Government's proposals 
for the amendment of the draft Constitution for 
the Sudan. 


Syria 
1952 
Oct. 24: The Government announced a revised land 
reform decree. (See Page 69 for text.) 
Nov. 8: British Ambassador W. H. Montagu Pol- 
lock presented his credentials to Colonel Silo. 
A direct air route to Amman was inaugurated. 
Nov. 9g: A conference of Chambers of Commerce, 
Industry, and Agriculture opened. 


Tangier “ 
1952 
Nov. 15: The 8 countries represented on the Tangier 
Control Council agreed to set aside the United 
States-British-French-Russian agreement of 1945 
that restricted Spain’s share in the government of 
Tangier and return to the 1928 statutes that gave 
Spain control of the zone’s police and anti-espion- 
age services. 


Tunisia 

1952 

Sept. 7: A council of 40 political, business, trade 
union, and religious leaders unanimously ap- 
proved a report on the French proposals of June 
19 which the Bey of Tunis, Sidi Muhammad al- 
Amin, had submitted to them for consideration. 

Sept. 9: The Bey of Tunis submitted the report of 
the “Council of 40” on proposed French reforms, 
together with a letter to President Auriol, to the 
French Government. It was generally understood 
that the report was unfavorable and that the Bey’s 
letter constituted a rejection of the proposals. 

Sept. 29: The Bey of Tunis signed the Budget for 
the year April 1, 1952~March 31, 1953 which 
showed a deficit amounting to 3 billion francs, 
which would, however, be covered by an extra- 
ordinary grant from the French Government. 

Oct. 7: The French Cabinet decided that the French 
delegation at the U.N. General Assembly should 
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reject “any interference” with regard to French 
policy in Tunisia, as the question was “essentially 
within the national competence of France.” 

Oct. 11: Seven Tunisians unsuccessfully tried to 
raid the wireless station of Radio Tunis at 
Djedeida. 

Oct. 12-13: A time-bomb caused serious damage to 
the main telegraph office at Bizerte. 

Oct. 16: A railway trolley carrying pay for mine 
workers at Metlaoui was attacked, a railway in- 
spector killed, 3 Frenchmen wounded, and about 
2 million francs stolen. 

Oct. 27: Three explosions occurred in Tunis. 

Oct. 290: Two Tunisians were sentenced to 2 years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of $150 for singing an 
anti-French hymn. 

Nov. 1: The French Government banned 6 publi- 
cations for printing nationalist articles. 

Nov. 29: The French Government in a note to the 
Bey of Tunis demanded a “clear” answer to the 
French proposals of June 19. 


Turkey 
1952 


Oct. 13: Prime Minister Adnan Menderes and For- 
eign Minister Fuad Képriilii arrived in London 
for an official visit. 


Oct. 25: Turkey was elected to the U.N. Economic 
and Social Council. 

Now. 2: Turkish units were taking part in NATO 
maneuvers. 

Nov. 9: Visa requirements for British visitors to 
Turkey were abolished. 

Now. 4g: It was announced that M. Seyfi Kurtbek, 
formerly Minister of Communications, had been 
appointed Minister of National Defense in suc- 
cession to M. Hulusi Kéymen, who took over the 
leadership of the Parliamentary group of the 
Democratic Party. 

Nov. 23: Ahmet Emin Yalman, publisher of the 
newspaper Vatan, was shot and wounded. Fifteen 
students were arrested and charged with com- 
plicity in an assassination plot. 


Petroleum 
1952 
Sept. 2: The Petroleum Development Company 
(Qatar Ltd.) announced that it had concluded a 
new agreement with the Shaykh of Qatar, Ali 
Abdallah Bin al-Thani. The new contract pro- 
vided for a 50-so split of profits. 
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Land Reform Legislation of Syria, Egypt and Iran 


SYRIA 
Legislative Decree No. 135 
Dated October 29, 1952 


WASTE LAND AND PUBLIC DO- 
MAIN — DISTRIBUTION OF 
PUBLIC DOMAIN * 


The Chief of State 


By virtue of Military Order No. 2, dated 
December 3, 1951, And by virtue of Legisla- 
tive Decree No. 257, dated June 8, 1952, both 
of which embody the regulation of the over-all 
authorities, And by virtue of the Resolution of 
the Council of Ministers No. 334, dated Octo- 
ber 21, 1952, Decrees the following: 


Article 1 — Waste lands are under the direc- 
tion of the public domain and subject to its 
regulations. They are not subject to the lapse 
of time even though they were not registered in 
the name of the State in the real estate registers 
or in title deeds. 


Article 2 — Occupation prior to the enactment 
of this Decree, of all lands not already regis- 
tered in the real estate registers or title deeds 
does not confer the right of usage; but such 
occupation shall confer the right of usage pro- 
vided the area of such lands does not exceed 
200 hectares for each person and for each of 
his wives and children. Registration shall be 
considered final upon the decision of the court 
of appeal or if the period for the right to appeal 
has expired. 


Article 3 — In title deeds, the deciding factor 
is the area that they incorporate. Hence, if, as 
a result of the delimitation of borders related 
in the title deed, the area proves in excess of 
the maximum stipulated in Article 2, above, 


the owner of the deed shall be considered an 
occupant and therefore the said Article 2 shall 
be applicable in relation to this excess. 


Article 4— The State shall regain, as from 
the date of the publication of this Decree, pos- 
session without compensation of the excessive 
areas that come out from the application of 
Articles 2 and 3 of this Decree. The titleholder 
or the occupant, however, shall be given the 
right of choice of the lands which he chooses to 
keep for himself, his wives and his children. 


Article 5 — The methods of distributing state 
lands, their sale and rent shall be regulated and 
worked out by means of organizational decrees 
to be issued by the Council of Ministers at the 
recommendation of the Minister of Agricul- 
ture. 


Article 6 — The regulations for the registra- 
tion of lands which the State shall regain as a 
result of the application of Articles 2 and 3 of 
this Legislative Decree, as well as all state 
lands, shall be worked out by decrees enacted 
by the Council of Ministers at the recommen- 
dation of the Minister of Agriculture. 


Article 7 — The Council of Ministers, at the 
recommendation of the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, shall have the right to abolish by an order 
the usage rights of abandoned lands. 


Article 8 — Every person occupying without 
previous authorization a public domain not 
occupied by him before the promulgation of this 
Legislative Decree is punishable with a fine of 
L.S. 100 for every hectar and with imprison- 
ment from three months to one year and the 
termination of his occupation. This punish- 
ment is applicable to those persons who are 
actually using registered public domain lands 
either in the real estate registers or in title 
deeds without official contract unless they has- 





* Translated from the Official Gazette of the Syrian Republic, Vol. 64, November 3, 1952. 
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ten to regulate the status of the land they are 


using after they are warned by the Directorate 
of Public Domain. 


Article 9 — All enactments contrary to this 
Legislative Decree shall be annulled, particu- 
larly Legislative Decree No. 96, dated January 
30, 1952, and Section Seven of Chapter Three 
of Order No. LR/132, dated June 4, 1940 
and Order No.LR/141, dated June 13, 1940. 


Article 10 — This Legislative Decree shall be 
published and communicated to whom it may 
concern for enforcement. 


Damascus, Safor 11, 1372 and October 29, 
1952. 
Signed 


Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of State 
Colonel Apis SHISHAKLI 
Minister of Education 
SAMI TAYYARAH 
Minister of Finance 
MUHAMMAD Sa’Ip AL-ZAYM 
Minister of Justice 
Munir GHANNAM 
Deputy Minister of Interior 
ZAFIR RIFA’I 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 
ZAFiR RiFA’! 
Minister of Agriculture 
‘App AL-RAHMAN HuUNAyDI 
Minister of Public Works and Communica- 
tions 
Tawrio HARUN 
Chief of State and Prime Minister 
Brigadier General Fawzi Sito 
Deputy Minister of National Defense 
MUHAMMAD Sa’Ip AL-ZAYM 
Minister of Health and General Relief 
MursHip KHATIR 
Minister of National Economy 
Munir Dias 


Osyects AND REASONS 


Whereas decision No. 275, dated May 5, 
1926, and the other real estate laws that are 
in effect in Syria together with the new civil 
law have defined the real estates that the State 
has the right to possess and own, these laws, 
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nevertheless, have proven to be incomplete and 
impracticable as they ordained that these lands 
ought to have been registered in the name of 
the State so that it could be considered a public 
domain. This meant that prior to the registra- 
tion of these lands in the name of the State, 
any one who has exploited these lands and cul- 
tivated them gains free right of usage or, in ac- 
cordance with Order No. 186, amended by 
Order No. 441, regains the right to pay a 
very insignificant consideration in lieu of his 
ownership, which two orders do no more than 
enable the occupants of these lands to acquire 
registration and possession of the lands. 

Thus, a few number of the citizens were 
able to control a huge area of these lands with- 
out a previous authorization from the State. 

Moreover, another great portion of the 
State’s lands remains outside the jurisdiction 
of the Administration of Public Domain, which 
portion is that which lies to the east of the 
“Badiyah line” (desert line) as outlined by 
chapter three of Order LR/132, issued June 
4, 1940 and the orders that amend it, especially 
Order No. LR/141, issued June 13, 1941. 

And, furthermore, since it has transpired 
from practical application that Legislative De- 
cree No. 96, issued on January 30, 1952, which 
Decree was designated to remedy these defects, 
did not fully fulfil its purpose; it has become 
necessary to replace it by a new legislative de- 
cree which will enable the State to regain con- 
trol of some of its lands so that these could be 
distributed among the landless “‘fellahin”. For 
the fulfilment of this aim, the attached draft 
of the Legislative Decree has been worked out. 
The following objects and reasons are to ex- 
plain each of its articles: 


Article 1 — While article two of Order No. 
275, dated May 5, 1926, enumerated the real 
estates that ought to be considered a public do- 
main, yet article four of the same order pro- 
vided that in order for these lands to be treated 
as a public domain they should be defined, sur- 
veyed, and registered in the name of the State 
in the real estate register or by title deeds. But 
since this process of delimitation of boundaries 
and registration is time consuming, some op- 
portunists, in the meantime, were able to usurp 
the lands that are known as waste lands. Thus, 
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in order to alleviate this shortcoming, Article 
One of the Attached Decree was worked out 
in such a manner that provided for all waste 
land to come under the jurisdiction of the pub- 
lic domain and added that these lands are not 
subject to the lapse of time as from the date of 
the promulgation of the said Legislative De- 
cree, even though they were not registered in 
the real estate register or by title deeds. 


Article 2— Huge areas of the unregistered 
State’s lands are being occupied by some indi- 
viduals since various periods of time, who by 
virtue of this occupation have been and are 
claiming the right of usage on these lands 
whereas a good number of the landless Syrian 
fellahin stand unemployed, with their hands 
tied. Hence, in preparation for the distribution 
of -lands among the citizens who are equal in 
rights, this article has been worked out which 
stipulates that occupation of these lands does 
not confer the right of usage except if the areas 
of such lands does not exceed two hundred 
hectares for each person, and for each of his 
children — males and females — and for each 
of his wives, in case there is more than one. 

However, these lands that have already been 
registered in the real estate registers or in title 
deeds in the names of their occupants in accord- 
ance with decisions and orders that have be- 
come final in nature are exempted from the 
provisions of this article. The exemption is dic- 
tated by expediency and equity since those indi- 
viduals that had the registration of those lands 
in their names completed have felt secure and 
have arranged their dealings in a manner that 
it would be unfair to repeal, and also they may 
have entered into real estate transactions on 
these lands that could have led to their transfer 
to other individuals and so on with the result 
that dispossessing them of these lands now 
would cause endless social and judicial prob- 
lems. 


Article 3— Some individuals hold title deeds 
to lands whose actual areas are several times 
double the areas mentioned in the title deeds. 
They nevertheless hold strongly to the actual 
areas rather than the areas mentioned in the 
title deed on the basis of the common law rule 
that the actual boundaries are the determin- 
ing factor. For this reason this article has been 
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worked out which provided that the deter- 
mining factor is the area that the title deeds 
incorporated rather than the actual areas that 
the boundaries mentioned in the title deeds en- 
compass. However, the article also provided 
that the area that is in excess of that mentioned 
in the title deed does not fall back to the State 
in full, but the title deed holder shall be con- 
sidered as an occupant of that excess, in which 
case article two of the attached Legislative 
Decree shall be applicable. 


Article 4— This article provided that those 
lands that prove to be in excess of the ratio 
mentioned in article two and three of the at- 
tached Legislative Decree shall be returned to 
the State without compensation as from the 
date of the publication of the Decree. How- 
ever, the right of choice was delegated to the 
occupant or title deed holder to choose those 
lands that he wished to keep for himself and 
his wives and children so that he would not 
be deprived of those rights that he had gained 
on any section of these lands such as a building 
he may have erected or a well he may have dug. 


Article 5 — To insure the principle of increas- 
ing small real estate owners by distributing 
public domain among the fellahin, and to en- 
force social justice and for the betterment of 
the exploitation of the lands of the country 
this article has been prepared which empowers 
the Council of Ministers with the right of is- 
suing regulatory and organizational decrees 
which would determine the methods of distri- 
buting public domain, their sale and rent. 


Article 6 — This article has empowered the 
Council of Ministers with the right of defining 
the rules that should govern the registration of 
lands that are to return to the State in accord- 
ance with articles two and three of this Legis- 
lative Decree. In effect, the Council of Minis- 
ters shall issue ordinary decrees that would reg- 
ulate, at the recommendation of the Minister 
of Agriculture, easy and quick registration 
methods. 


Article 7 —In as much as the right of usage 
such as the erection of threshing grounds and 
pasturing the village’s cattle and other rights 
have been reissued by some holders of these 
rights, these rights have practically been abol- 
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ished due to the fact that some of these lands 
have been exploited agriculturally. Yet, since 
the cancellation of this right either judicially or 
by agreement, in accordance with Article 993 
of the civil law, assures a slow process and does 
not fulfil the ultimate purpose, the Council of 
Ministers is delegated the power to abolish the 
right of usage of public domain at the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Agriculture 
without jeopardizing the jurisdiction of the 
judiciary in the cases that the Council of Min- 
isters does not entertain. 


Article 8 —In as much as the penalties and 
fines embodied in Order No. 275 in relation to 
those who encroach upon the State’s lands 
did not put an end to these encroachments, this 
article has been prepared in such a manner that 
would safeguard the lands of the State and the 
penalties shall be applicable after the date of 
the enactment of this Legislative Decree. 
Those, however, who have been occupying a 
public domain without a previous authoriza- 
tion before the promulgation of this Legislative 
Decree, they also shall be dealt with in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this article if they 
do not hasten to regulate the status of the lands 
they have been using after the expiration of 
the period of warning that the Directorate of 
Public Domain has served upon them. 


Article 0 — Some of the old legislation is in- 
compatible with the provisions of this Legisla- 
tive Decree, such as section seven of the order 
of the High Commissioner, No. LR/132, 
which gave the bedouin tribes the right to re- 
vive those lands that lie outside the inhabited 
boundaries, which right is incompatible with 
the provisions of this Decree. All of the lands 
of the State that are located outside of the in- 
habited area and that are fit for cultivation 
have remained obsolete thereby depriving the 
country of exploiting them and making use of 
their wealth, especially subsequent to the enact- 
ment of Order No. LR/141. Hence, this article 
has been prepared which would annul section 
seven of chapter three of Order No. LR/132, 
dated June 4, 1940, and Order No. LR/141, 
dated June 13, 1941, and Legislative Decree 
No. 96, dated January 30, 1952, and all legis- 
lation that is in conflict with the provisions of 
this Decree. 
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Ministry of Agriculture Decree 
No. 768 


Dated November 3, 1952 


DISTRIBUTION OF LAND TO 
SYRIAN CITIZENS * 


The Chief of State 


By virtue of Military Order No. 2, dated 
December 3, 1951, And by virtue of Legislative 
Decree No. 257, dated June 8, 1952, And by 
virtue of Legislative Decree No. 135, dated 
October 29, 1952, And by virtue of the sugges- 
tion of the Minister of Agriculture and the 
Resolution of the Council of Ministers No. 
348, dated October 30, 1952, Decrees the fol- 
lowing: 


Article 1—FEvery Syrian registered in the 
Civil Statistics Offices, and who has attained 
the age of eighteen, shall be entitled to register 
in his name a maximum area of 50 hectares of 
unirrigated state domain which cannot be irri- 
gated from rivers and canals by gravity flow, 
or a maximum area of 10 hectares of state 
domain which can be irrigated from rivers or 
canals, or an equivalent proportion of land, 
part of which can be irrigated from rivers and 
canals without mechanical means. 


Article 2 — Preference in the distribution of 
land shall be accorded to inhabitants of dis- 
tricts densely populated by landless fellahin. 
The Council of Ministers shall, upon the pro- 
posal of the Minister of Interior, issue a deci- 
sion specifying these areas. 


Article 3 — Application for registration should 
be submitted to the Muhafiz, or the Kaim’ma- 
kam, or Mudir Nahiyah with the following 
documents attached: (a) A statement of fam- 
ily status of applicant properly authenticated 
by the officer of the Civil Statistics Depart- 
ment; (b) A written pledge that the applicant 
does not own and is not disposing of any agri- 
cultural land, nor is he a tenant, with a prom- 
ise for sale, of any State land; and (c) A writ- 
ten pledge that the applicant will exploit the 
land personally. 


* Translated from the Official Gazette of the Syr- 
ian Republic, Vol. 66, November 13, 1952. 
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Article 4— In each muhafazat, a committee 
shall be formed under the chairmanship of the 
Director or Chief of the Finance Department 
of the area and two more persons; one person 
representing the State Land Administration 
and the other representing the Council of Ad- 
ministration of the muhafazat. The task of this 
committee shall be to study all applications 
and prepare lists of those entitled with prefer- 
ences given to persons married and qualified 
for the “Syrian Family Medal” and are in pos- 
session of means to exploit land. Then, married 
persons in possession of means to exploit land 
(not qualified to the “Syrian Family Medal’), 
bachelors in possession of means to exploit land 
and finally persons not possessing means of ex- 
ploitation of land. 


Article 5 — The Muhafiz shall publish in the 
office of the muhafazat, in raza centers, and in 
nahiyat lists of applicants. These lists shall be 
communicated to the Mukhtar of villages who 
shall be requested to read the names openly to 
the inhabitants of the villages and then prepare 
a statement to that effect. 


Article 6 — Those excluded from the lists of 
applicants shall have the right to complain be- 
fore the Muhafiz of the area within a period 
of thirty days from the date of the declaration 
of the lists. A committee, under the chairman- 
ship of the Muhafiz and two more persons, one 
person representing the Directorate of Public 
Domain and the other from the Agricultural 
Department of the area, shall be formed to 
consider these complaints and shall take final 
decisions on the matter. 


Article 7 — These lists, attached with all rel- 
evant documents, shall be submitted by the 
Muhafiz to the Ministry of Agriculture 
through the Ministry of Interior. The approval 
of these lists shall be made by a decision from 
the Minister of Agriculture. 


Article 8 — The Directorate of Public Do- 
main shall, through the services of the Cada- 
stral Department, undertake the division of 
public domain into villages, the area of each 
not to exceed 2,500 hectares. A name shall be 
given to each village, and areas shall be as- 
signed in each place for building houses, public 
places and threshing grounds. 
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Article 9 — A committee shall be formed un- 
der the chairmanship of the Muhafiz and two 
more persons, one representing the Public Do- 
main Administration and the other the Council 
of Administration of the muhafazat, to specify 
by ballot the area of each person entitled to 
land in accordance with the decision of the 
Minister of Agriculture. 


Article 10 — The Director of Public Domain 
shall undertake the preparation of contracts 
with persons who have acquired land in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Decree in 
which the following should be included: (a) 
Name and surname; (b) Name of village, 
kaza and muhafazat; (c) Cadastral registra- 
tion number, area of the plot and serial number 
of a special register ; (d) Conditions providing 
for plot’s exploitation by the person concerned 
for three consecutive years from the date of 
the conclusion of the contract; (e) Conditions 
providing for building housing unit for him 
within three years from the date of the con- 
clusion of contract; and (f) Amount of pay- 
ment and the method of payment in installment 
if land is leased against payment of an amount. 


Article 11 —A decision shall be issued by the 
Ministry of Agriculture specifying areas to be 
leased against payment and areas leased other- 
wise. The amount and the method of payment 
shall also be specified therein. 


Article 12 — After a lapse of three years from 
the date of conclusion of the contract, the rep- 
resentative of the public domain shall, with the 
approval of the Directorate of Public Domain, 
undertake the registration of plot in the name 
of the person to whom originally given or his 
heirs if it is proved that he had complied with 
the provisions of this Decree. The person in 
question, in the case of failure by the Public 
Domain Administration to register sale, is en- 
titled to complain before the Muhafiz who will 
take action in the matter. 


Article 13 — When it is proved that the appli- 
cant for sale registration or his heirs has not 
complied with the provisions of this Decree 
without giving a legitimate reason, he will lose 
his right for registration of land in his name. 
He will be deprived of land according to a 
decision of the Ministry of Agriculture taken 
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upon the proposal of the Director of Public 
Domain. 


Article 14 — For the first fifteen years after a 
person acquired land under the provisions of 
this Decree, a person cannot sell or otherwise 
dispose of his land except mortgage it to the 
Agricultural Bank. 


Article 15 — This Decree shall be published 
and communicated to whom it may concern for 
enforcement. 


Damascus, dated Safar 16, 1372 and No- 
vember 3, 1952. 


Signed 


Minister of Agriculture 
"App AL-RAHMAN HUNAYDI 


Chief of State and Prime Minister 
BriGADIER GENERAL Fawzi SILO 


Egypt 
Decree Law 178 of 1952 * 
THE AGRARIAN LAW 


In the name of H. M. the King of Egypt 
and Sudan, 

The Provisional Regency Council, 

Having seen Article 41 of the Constitution, 
and the opinion of the Council of State, and 
in accordance with the proposal of the Minis- 
ters of Agriculture, Finance & Economy, and 
Social Affairs, and with the approval of the 
Cabinet, 

Decrees the following: 


CHAPTER I 


On Limitinc AGRICULTURAL LAND Ho.Lp- 
INGS AND THE EXPROPRIATION OF CERTAIN 
LANDS FOR DisTRIBUTION AMONG SMALL 

FARMERS 


Article 1 


[ Limitation.] No person shall be allowed to 
possess more than 200 feddan of agricultural 
land. Any contract involving contravention of 
this provision shall be considered invalid and 
cannot be passed for land registration. 


* Translated from Al-Ahram, September 10, 1952. 


Article 2 


[Exception.] The following are excepted 
from the foregoing provision. 

(a) Companies and Societies may possess 
more than 200 feddan of lands under improve- 
ment for sale of same and in conformity with 
the laws and regulations ; 

(b) Persons may possess more than 200 fed- 
dan of fallow land or desert land for improve- 
ment ; 

Article 1 shall not apply to these lands 
except after 25 years from the date of posses- 
sion thereof. This shall not prejudice disposing 
of these lands before the termination of this 
period. 

(c) Industrial Companies existing before 
the promulgation of this Law may possess an 
area of agricultural land necessary for indus- 
trial exploitation even exceeding 200 feddan. 

Wakf is similarly excepted. 


Article 3 


[Seizure of Surplus Farm Land.] During 
the five years following the date of enforcing 
this law, the Government shall seize holdings 
in excess of 200 feddan which the proprietor 
retains for himself, provided that the seized 
land each year shall not be less than one-fifth 
of the total of the lands to be seized. 

Seizure shall commence with the big land 
holdings. The proprietor shall retain the exist- 
ing crop on the land and fruits until the end 
of the agricultural year in the course of which 
seizure has taken place. 

[Inoperative Transactions.] The following 
shall not be taken into consideration in the 
application of the provisions of this law: 

(a) Transactions by the proprietor and 
mortgages, the dates of which were not con- 
firmed before July 23, 1952. 

(b) Transactions by the proprietor in favor 
of his descendants, his wife and spouses of his 
descendants the dates of which were not con- 
firmed before January I, 1944. 

(c) Division of agricultural land owned by 
one person which may take place after the en- 
forcement of this law through inheritance or 
will. The Government shall in this case seize 
the property in excess of 200 feddan of these 
lands from the heirs and beneficiaries after the 
settlement of the inheritance tax. 
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Article 4 


[Land Transfer.] The proprietor may, how- 
ever, transfer within five years after the en- 
forcement of this law the ownership of agri- 
cultural lands not seized by the Government 
and in excess of 200 feddan as follows: 

(a) To his children, no more than 50 fed- 
dan per child provided that the total to be so 
disposed of to his children shall not exceed 100 
feddan. 

(b) To small farmers possessing 10 feddan 
or less who are not relations of his up to the 
4th degree provided that the lands disposed of 
to each shall not exceed five feddan. The pro- 
prietor cannot contest in any way the validity 
of this act on the grounds of its being unreal, 
even by presenting a document to the contrary. 
The act of disposition shall not be valid until 
it has been confirmed by the Summary Court 
in whose district the property is found. 

Land so disposed of cannot be taken by pre- 
emption. 


Article 5 


[Assessment of Land Value.] The person 
whose land is seized by the Government in con- 
formity with the provisions of Article 1 shall 
be entitled to a compensation equivalent to 
ten-times the rental value of this land, to which 
shall be added the value of any installations, 
fixed machines and trees. The rental shall be 
assessed at seven times the original tax. In case 
the land has not been taxed because it is barren 
or has been taxed at a reduced rate at least 
three years before the enforcement of this law, 
the rental value shall be assessed in the manner 
specified by Law No. 113 for 1939 relative to 
land taxes. 

If the ownership of the land belongs to one 
person and the usufruct to another the owner 
shall be entitled to two-thirds of the compensa- 
tion and the usufructuary to one-third. 


Article 6 


[Nominative Bonds.] The compensation 
shall be paid in Government Bonds at an in- 
terest of 3% redeemable within thirty years. 
These bonds shall be nominative and cannot be 
disposed of except to Egyptians. They shall be 
accepted in payment for fallow lands pur- 


chased from the Government, in payment of 
taxes on lands which have not already come 
under taxation before the enforcement of this 
law and in payment of inheritance tax and the 
supplementary tax on lands imposed by this 
law. 

A decree shall be promulgated at the request 
of the Minister of Finance and Economy fix- 
ing the dates, the terms both of redemption and 
circulation of these bonds. 


Article 7 
[Land Servitude.] If the land seized by the 


Government is under a mortgage, servitude or 
concession, the equivalent of the whole debt 
shall be deducted from the amount of compen- 
sation due to the land owner. If the Govern- 
ment does not replace in subrogation the debtor 
in regard to the debt, it may exchange this debt 
with Government Bonds at an interest equiva- 
lent to that of the debt provided that these 
bonds be redeemed within a period not exceed- 
ing 30 years. If the rate of interest of the debt 
exceeds 3%, the Government shall bear the 
difference in the rate of interest after deduct- 
ing the expenses of collecting and the responsi- 


bility for bad debts. 


Article 8 


[ Partitioning. ] The areas seized in each vil- 
lage shall be limited. In case of extreme neces- 
sity these areas may be joined together by 
seizing the land separating them and allotting 
the proprietors of these lands other lands in 
compensation. 


Article 9 


[Distribution.] The lands seized in every 
village shall be distributed among small farm- 
ers so as to allot to each of them a small parcel 
of not less than two feddan and no more than 
five feddan according to the quality of the land. 

Persons among whom the seized land is 
distributed must be: 

(a) Adult Egyptians, who have not been 
previously convicted of a dishonorable crime; 

(b) Farmers by profession ; 

(c) Owners of less than five feddan of ag- 
ricultural land. 

Priority shall be given to those who actually 
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cultivate the land whether as tenants or farm- 
ers, then to those who have the largest family 
among the inhabitants of the village, then to 
those of least wealth, and lastly to non-in- 
habitants of the village. 

Lands so distributed cannot be taken by pre- 
emption. 


Article 10 


[Land Allotments to Agronomists.] Excep- 
tion from the provisions of the above Article 
shall be made in respect of the distribution of 
lands designated for gardens among the gradu- 
ates of agricultural institutes after their having 
been divided in a manner befitting proper ex- 
ploitation, provided that the plot should not 
exceed 20 feddan and provided furthermore 
that no graduate benefiting by such distribu- 
tion of gardens should possess more than 10 
feddan of agricultural land. 


Article 11 


{Land Value.] The value of distributed 
land shall be estimated at the amount of com- 
pensation paid by the Government for the land 
seized plus the following: 

(1) An annual interest of 3%. 

(2) A general sum of 15% of its value for 
the costs of seizure, distribution and other ex- 
penses. The total price shall be paid in equal 
aiinual installments within 30 years. 


Article 12 


[Supervision Committees.] A higher com- 
mittee under the presidency of the Minister of 
Agriculture and the Under Secretary of State 
for Agriculture, Social Affairs, Finance & 
Economy, Public Works and seven other mem- 
bers to be appointed by order of the Cabinet, 
shall be formed to supervise the seizure and 
distribution operations. 

The committee may seek the help of any 
experts and technicians it may choose. 

[See Article 124, added by Decree Law 264 
of 1952, below. ] 


Article 13 


[Supervision Committees.] Sub-committees 
shall be formed to seize and delimit the seized 
lands and if necessary to combine and distribute 
them among small farmers. 


A decree shall be promulgated at the request 
of the Minister of Agriculture regarding the 
way of forming these committees, regulating 
relations between them and the higher commit- 
tee, determining measures and formalities to be 
taken in seizure operations, assessing the value 
of installations, fixed machines, and trees, and 
the distribution of seized land. Also arrange- 
ments to be taken to meet the transition period 
between seizure and distribution. 


Article 14 
[ Holdings Free from Servitude.] The land 


shall be handed over to the small farmers free 
of debts and tenants’ rights and shall be regis- 
tered in their names free of charge. 

The proprietor of the land shall cultivate it 
himself and give it the necessary care and at- 
tention. 


Article 15 


[Time Limit.] The distribution of land 
shall be completed at the latest within the five 
agricultural years following the date of the 
enforcement of this law in conformity with a 
program drawn up by the higher committee. 
This program shall provide that seized lands 
shall be distributed each year at the end of the 
agricultural season. 


Article 16 


[ Measures.] The owner of the land and his 
heirs shall not have the right to dispose of the 
land before having the price in full. Before this 
payment is effected, the land shall not be sub- 
ject to expropriation in settlement of debts un- 
less they are due to the Government, the agri- 
cultural and cooperative bank or cooperative 
society. 

However, if it is necessary to expropriate 
any part of the land for public utilities, it is 
permissible by order of the Minister of Public 
Works to exempt from the provision of Article 
1 of Law No. § of 1907, which concerns the 
expropriation of property for public utilities, 
the expropriation of the said property. This 
order shall have the force of the decree stipu- 
lated in the aforementioned article. 


Article 17 


[ Penalties.] Any person obstructing the en- 
forcement of the provisions of Article 1 shall 
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be liable to imprisonment in addition to confis- 
cation of the price of the land seized. Every 
land owner that is to be subject to the provi- 
sions of this law who intentionally impairs its 
minerals, weakens its soil or destroys its ap- 
purtenances with the object of rendering it use- 
less for exploitation at the time of seizure shall 
likewise be liable to imprisonment. Also any 
person who intentionally violates Article 4 
shall be imprisoned. 


CHAPTER II 


AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVE SocreETIES 
Article 18 


[Agricultural Cooperative Societies.] An 
agricultural cooperative society shall, by the 
force of the Law, be constituted from among 
the farmers who have taken over the seized 
land in each village and who own no more than 
five feddan in that village. If required by cir- 
cumstances, a single cooperative society may be 
formed to serve more than one village by an 
order of the Minister of Social Affairs. 

The Cooperative Society shall be subject to 
the provisions of Law No. 58 of 1944 concern- 
ing Egyptian Cooperative Societies and to the 
provisions of the following articles. 


Article 19 


[Functions of Cooperative Societies. ] Coop- 
erative Societies shall perform the following 
functions: 

(a) To obtain all types of agricultural loans 
for members of the Society according to the 
needs ot their lands. 

(b) To provide farmers with the necessary 
requisites for the exploitation of their land such 
as seeds, fertilizers, cattle, agricultural ma- 
chinery and means of storage and transport of 
crops. 

(c) To organize the cultivation of the land 
and exploitation thereof in the most efficient 
manner including the selection of seeds and 
grading of crops, fighting agricultural pests and 
digging canals and drains. 

(d) To sell the principal crops on behalf of 
their members deducting installments on the 
land, Government taxes, agricultural loans and 
other debts from the price of the crops. 


(e) To render all other agricultural and 
social services required by the members. 


Article 20 


[ Ministerial Control.] Agricultural coop- 
erative societies shall discharge their duties un- 
der the supervision of an official selected by the 
Minister of Social Affairs. This official may 
supervise the activities of more than one 
cooperative society. 


Article 21 


Agricultural cooperative societies shall par- 
ticipate in the formation of general cooperative 
societies and cooperative federations in con- 
formity with the provisions of Law No. 58 of 
1944 concerning Egyptian cooperative societies. 


Article 22 


The minister of Social Affairs shall issue the 
necessary decree to regulate the work of the 
aforementioned cooperative societies in accord- 
ance with the preceding provisions. 


CHAPTER III 


Limits oF DivipiInc up AGRICULTURAL 
LANDS 


Article 23 


[Restrictions to Subdivisions.] Should the 
occasion arise to divide up agricultural land 
into less than five feddan whether through sale, 
exchange, inheritance, will, donation or any 
other means of acquiring land ownership, it is 
incumbent upon those concerned to agree as to 
whom the ownership of the land is to go. In 
case of disagreement, one of the parties con- 
cerned or the public prosecutor shall request 
that the matter be submitted for a decision as 
to ownership to the Summary Court in whose 
jurisdiction lies the piece of land having the 
greatest value. If there is no one able to pay for 
the remaining shares, the court shall order the 
sale of the land by auction. 

The court shall decide on this demand with- 
out fees. 


Article 24 


[Restrictions to Subdivisions.] The Sum- 
mary Court shall, in cases of ownership of 
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indivisible lands, give preference to those whose 
vocation is agriculture. If all concerned are 
equal in this respect, lots shall be drawn among 
them. 

Should ownership, however, arise from in- 
heritance, preference shall be given those heirs 
who work in agriculture. If all concerned are 
equal in this respect, priority shall be given to 
the husband, then the son; and if there are 
numerous sons lots shall be drawn among them. 


CHAPTER IV 
SUPPLEMENTARY TAXES 
Article 25 


[Additional Taxation.] As from January 
Ist, 1953, a supplementary tax shall be imposed 
on land holdings in excess of 200 feddan at the 
rate of § times the original tax. 


Article 26 


{Additional Taxation] The supplementary 
tax shall be assessed on the basis of the total 
land taxes imposed on the tax-payer all over 
the country on January Ist of each year. 

If the tax-payer has a share in joint obliga- 
tions as a result of inheritance or any other 
reason, the total taxes paid by him on his per- 
sonal obligations plus his share of the taxes on 
the joint obligations, shall be taken into con- 
sideration in assessing the supplementary tax. 

In the application of the provisions of this 
Law no deduction shall be made from the sup- 
plementary taxes imposed on the tax-payer in 
the case of land disposed of in the manner 
stipulated in Article 3. 


Article 27 


[ Declaration of Land Property.] Every tax- 
payer subject to the provisions of this Law shall 
submit to the collector of the district in which 
he pays the major part of his land taxes within 
2 months of its coming into force and in the 
month of January of each year a declaration of 
the acreage of lands, owned by him exclusively 
or in which he shares, in all parts of the coun- 
try together with the amount of taxes imposed 
thereon. [Amended, see, Decree Law 271 of 
1952, below. ]} 


Article 28 


[Sanctions.] Should the tax-payer not sub- 
mit the declaration indicated in the preceding 
article on the prescribed date or should he give 
false information in his declaration with the 
object of evading payment of the supplementary 
tax or part thereof, a fine of 5 times the tax 
lost or which would have been lost to the 
Treasury, on account of his not submitting 
the declaration at the prescribed time or on 
account of false information given in his dec- 
laration, shall be imposed on him in addition 
to the tax itself. The fine shall be determined 
by one of the committees formed by the Minis- 
ter of Finance & Economy for this purpose and 
its decision shall not be subject to appeal. 


Article 29 


[Collection of Additional Taxes.] The sup- 
plementary tax together with the fine indicated 
in the preceding article shall be collected with 
the last installment of the original tax. In col- 
lecting the supplementary tax and the fine, the 
Government shall have the same privilege of 
priority as in collecting the original tax. 

In case of delay in payment, the supplement- 
ary tax and the fine shall be collected through 
administrative seizure. 

No supplementary tax shall be due on lands 
disposed of by a legally approved contract until 
the date of the last installment of the original 
tax. 


Article 30 


[ Exceptions.] Fallow lands owned by indi- 
viduals and lands owned by companies or so- 
cieties for the improvement and sale thereof 
in accordance with laws and regulations shall 
be exempt from the supplementary tax. 


CHAPTER V 


RELATIONS BETWEEN TENANT OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL LAND AND OWNER 


Article 31 


[Land Owners and Tenants.] As from the 
beginning of the agricultural year following the 
coming into effect of this Law, the relation 
between the tenant and proprietor of agricul- 
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tural land shall be regulated in accordance with 
the provisions of the following articles: 


Article 32 
[The Land is his Own.] Agricultural land 


cannot be rented except to those who cultivate 
it themselves. 


Article 33 


[Rent and Amodiation.] The rent of agri- 
cultural land may not exceed 7 times the orig- 
inal tax assessed on that land. In case of the 
rent being on a crop-sharing basis, the owner’s 
share may not be more than one half after the 
deduction of all expenses. 


Article 34 


[Rent and Amodiation.] The tenant of ag- 
ricultural land has the right to a refund from 
the owner of any sums paid in any way in 
excess of the maximum limit set in the previous 
article. He must fully prove the fact of excess 
payment. 


Article 35 


[Contracts.] A lease of agricultural land 
must not be made for less than 3 years. 


Article 36 


[Lease Duration.] The contract must be 
made in writing, regardless of its value, and 
two original copies, one to be kept by the pro- 
prietor and the other by the tenant. 

Should there be no written contract, the 
rent shall be on a crop-sharing basis for three 
years during which period the owner’s share 
shall be one half after deduction of all expenses. 


Article 37 


[Tenant Rights.] In conformity with the 
previous provisions and notwithstanding the 
provisions of articles 598 and 599 of the Civil 
Code, no one cultivating the land himself 
whether he be an original tenant or a sub- 
tenant can be expelled from the land. In the 
latter case relations shall be direct between the 
sub-tenant and the proprietor. [Abrogated, see 
Decree Law 197 of 1952, below. ] 


CHAPTER VI 
RIGHTS OF THE AGRICULTURAL WoRKER 


Article 38 


[Agricultural Wages.] The wages of the 
agricultural worker in the different agricul- 
tural districts shall be fixed every year by a 
committee formed by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and presided over by one of the high 
officials of the Ministry and consisting of six 
members chosen by the Minister, three of 
whom shall represent the land owners and 
tenants and the other three the agricultural 
workers. 

No decision of this committee shall be effec- 
tive until approved by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture. 


Article 39 


[Agricultural Workers Unions.] Agricul- 
tural workers may form unions to defend their 
common interests. 

[See Article 394, added by Decree Law 197 
of 1952, below. ] 


Article 40 


[Enforcement.] Ministers are charged, each 
within his jurisdiction, with the enforcement 
of this Law. 

It shall be effective from the date of its 
publication in the Official Gazette. 

Abdin Palace, the 19th Zul-Hedjeh, 1371, 
(September 9, 1952) 

By Order of the Provisional Regency Coun- 
cil 

MuUHAMMaAD ‘Asp AL-MonAYM 
MUHAMMAD BauHtI AL-Din BARAKAT 
MUHAMMAD RAsHIp MIHANNA 

Prime Minister, Minister of War, Navy 

MUHAMMAD NAGIB 


Decree Law 197 of 1952 * 


RELATING TO THE AMENDMENT 
OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF DE- 
CREE LAW NO. 178 OF 1952 ON LAND 
REFORM AND THE ADDITION OF A 
TEMPORARY PROVISION 


In the name of H. M. the King of Egypt and 
the Sudan 


* Translated from Official Gazette, #134 A, Sep- 
tember 18, 1952. 
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Whereas by Article 41 of the Constitution, 

and Whereas by Decree Law 178 of 1952 
concerning Land Reform, 

Pursuant to the view of the Council of State 
and following the proposal of the Ministers of 
Agriculture, Finance & Economy, and Social 
Affairs and the approval of the Cabinet, 

Now, Therefore, the Provisional Regency 
Council have decreed as follows: 


Article 1 


Article 37 of Decree Law 178 of 1952 re- 
ferred to hereabove is rescinded. 


Article 2 


A new article No 39 A is added to the above- 
mentioned law under the heading “Temporary 
Provisions” to read: Taking into consideration 
the provisions of Article 33, the leases that 
terminate at the end of the current agricultural 
year shall be extended for another agricultural 
year on the coming into effect of the present 
law, if the tenant cultivates the land himself, 
be he the original tenant or sub-tenant. In the 
latter case the relationship between sub-tenant 
and owner shall become a direct one. 


Article 3 
The Ministers, each within his jurisdiction, 
are charged with the enforcement of this law 
which becomes effective from the date of its 
publication in the Official Gazette. 
Abdin Palace, the 27th of Zul-Hedjeh, 1371 
(September 17, 1952) 

By order of the Provisional Regency Council 
MUHAMMAD ‘App AL-MoNAyM 
MuHAMMAD BaHI AL-DIn BARAKAT 
MUHAMMAD RasHip MIHANNA 

Prime Minister, Minister of War, Navy 

MuHAMMAD Nacis (and seventeen other 
ministers ). 


Decree Law 264 of 1952 * 


RELATING TO THE ADDITION OF 
4 FURTHER ARTICLE TO DECREE 
LAW 178 OF 1952 CONCERNING 
LAND REFORM 


In the name of H. M. the King of Egypt 
and the Sudan, 


* Translated from the Official Gazette, #147, 
November 3, 1952. 


Whereas by Article 41 of the Constitution, 

and Whereas by Decree Law 178 of 1952 
concerning Land Reform, as amended by De- 
cree Law 197 of 1952, Pursuant to the view of 
the Council of State and Following the pro- 
posal of the Minister of Agriculture and the 
approval of the Cabinet, Now, Therefore, the 
Provisional Regent has decreed as follows: 


Article 1 


The following article under No. 12 A is 
added to the hereabove Law 178 of 1952, to 
read: Article 12 A — It is to the Higher Com- 
mittee to interpret the provisions of the present 
Law. Its decisions on this matter shall be con- 
sidered legal and compulsory and shall be 
published in the Official Gazette. 


Article 2 


The Ministers, each within his jurisdiction, 
are charged with the enforcement of this Law 
which becomes effective as from the date of its 
publication in the Official Gazette. 

Abdin Palace, the 15th of Safar, 1372(No- 
vember 3, 1952) 


MuHAMMaAD ‘App AL-Monayo, 
Provisional Regent 


Prime Minister, Minister of War, Navy 
MunHAMMAD Nacip (and seventeen minis- 
ters). 


Decree Law 271 of 1952* 


AMENDING DECREE LAW 178 OF 
1952 ON LAND REFORM 


In the name of the King of Egypt and the 
Sudan, 

Whereas by Article 41 of the Constitution, 

And whereas by Decree Law 178 of 1952 
on Land Reform as amended by the two De- 
cree Laws 197 and 264 of 1952, Pursuant to 
the view of the Council of State and Following 
the proposal of the Minister of Agriculture 
and the approval of the Cabinet, Now, There- 
fore, the Provisional Regent has decreed as 
follows: 


* Translated from the Official Gazette, No. 149, 
November 10, 1952. 
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Article 1 


Article 27 of Decree Law 178 of 1952 re- 
ferred to hereabove is amended as follows: 
Article 27 — Every taxpayer to whom the pro- 
visions of the present law apply must, within 
three months following the effective date of 


"the present law and in the course of the month 


of January each year, submit to the tax col- 
lector of the locality in which he pays the 
major part of his land taxes a declaration in 
which he shall state the area of the land he 
possesses or in the usufruct of which he has a 
share in the whole territory of the Kingdom 
[of Egypt] and the amount of the taxes borne 
by it. 


Article 2 


The Ministers, each within his jurisdiction, 
are charged with the enforcement of the pres- 
ent law which becomes effective as from the 
date of its publication in the Official Gazette. 

Abdin Palace, the 22nd of Safar, 1372,(No- 
vember 10, 1952) 


MvuHAMMaAD ‘App AL-MonayoM, 
Provisional Regent 


Prime Minister, Minister for War, Navy, 
and Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs Mvu- 
HAMMaAD Nacie (and fifteen other ministers). 


Decree Law 298 of 1952 * 


DESIGNATING THE DATE AS FROM 

WHICH THE SEIZURE OF CERTAIN 

LARGE ESTATES IS TO BE CONSID- 
ERED EFFECTIVE 


In the name of the King of Egypt and the 
Sudan, 

Whereas by Article 41 of the Constitution, 

And Whereas by Decree Law 178 of 1952 
on Land Reform as amended by Decree Laws 
197, 264 and 271 of 1952, Pursuant to the 
view of the Council of State and Following 
the proposal of the Minister of Agriculture 
and the approval of the Cabinet, Now, There- 
fore, the Provisional Regent, has decreed as 
follows: 


* Translated from the Official Gazette, November 
23, 1952. 


Article 1 


The landed properties, the owners of which 
have been advised of seizure before the afore- 
said date, are considered seized as from 13 
Safar, 1372( November 1, 1952). 


Article 2 


The Ministers, each within his jurisdiction, 
are charged with the enforcement of this law. 

Abdin Palace, the 5th of Rabi al-Awwal, 
1372, (November 23, 1952). 


MuHAMMAD ‘Arp AL-MonayM, 
Provisional Regent 


Prime Minister, Minister of War, Navy, 
and Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs Mu- 
HAMMAD Naare (and fifteen other ministers). 


Iran 


SECOND BILL ON INCREASING THE 
FARMERS’ SHARE AND THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
ORGANIZATION * 


CHAPTER ONE 


On INCREASING THE FARMERS’ AND LOCAL 
DEVELOPMENT AFFAIRS 


Article I 


From the date of approval of this Bill a 
deduction of 20% will be made from the pro- 
prietor’s share of crops obtained from culti- 
vated properties and grasslands and from rev- 
enues derived from grasslands, pastures, forests 
and from the rent of flour mills, rice mills, 
shops, ice-houses, etc., to be disposed of in 
accordance with the provisions of this Bill. 

(a) From winter crops and from revenues 
derived from summer crops, whenever such 
crops are divided in kind between landowner 
and farmer, an amount of 10% will be levied 
from the proprietor’s share, at the time of the 
collection of crops, for distribution among 
farmers who produced these crops. An addi- 
tional 10% of the proprietor’s share will be 
handed over to the village, district, or county 
Development and Cooperative Funds which 
will be established in accordance with the pro- 





* Translated from Etela’at, a Tehran newspaper. 
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visions of this Bill. These funds will be used 
under the supervision of local councils for 
necessary expenditures in accordance with the 
provisions of this Bill. 

(b) From revenues derived from summer 
crops and vegetables constituting the propri- 
etor’s share, 10% after the sale of such crops 
will be handed over to farmers who produced 
those crops, in addition to their usual share. 
Another 10% will be delivered to the Develop- 
ment and Cooperative Fund. 


Note (1) —In any locality where “Gav-Band” 
(the lessee of land) turns over a share of his rented 
land to a laborer to be worked, 10% in cash and 
10% in kind will belong to the laborer himself (4th 
of the labor) and not to the lessee. 

Note (2) —In case that the proprietor supplies 
the agricultural tools and factors and executes agri- 
cultural operations through a laborer who does re- 
ceive a share from the crop, the 20% which falls to 
the farmer and the Development and Cooperative 
Fund will be levied only on that amount of goods 
and cash which, according to local usage and cus- 
tom, belongs to the proprietor from the proprietor’s 
revenues. Of this 10% goes to the farmer and 10% 
to the Fund. If the proprietor does not give a share 
to the laborer from the crop and does not pay the 
latter’s wages with a certain amount of cash and/or 
with a certain amount in kind, then only 10% of 
what is usually considered as the proprietor’s share 
will belong to the Development and Cooperative 
Fund. 

Note (3) —In cases where the proprietor pro- 
cures water by means of a pump from a well or 
river for farming and gardening, only 10% of the 
proprietor’s share will be collected for delivery to 
a shareholding farmer, if any. 


(c) From the cash revenue from rentals of 
fields, grasslands, pastures, shops, ice-houses, 
caravanserais, flour mills, rice mills, etc., as 
well as forest revenues, the full 20% from the 
proprietor’s share must be paid by the pro- 
prietor or his representative to the Village De- 
velopment and Cooperative Fund, as they are 
gradually collected. 


Note. — Whenever the proprietor receives shares 
in kind from a nursery, grove, or fruit gardens in- 
stead of cash rental, the 20% of the proprietor’s 
share will be delivered to the Development and 
Cooperative Fund at the time when trees are felled 
or fruits picked. 


Article II 


Whenever all or part of the proprietor’s rev- 
enues of an estate are leased in cash or in kind, 
the leaseholder as the representative of the 


landowner is charged with fulfilling the pro- 
visions of this Bill, and deducting from the 
rental an amount in cash or kind equivalent 
to those to be deducted from the proprietor’s 
revenues pursuant to this Bill. If the 10% of the 
farmers and the 10% of the Development and 
Cooperative Fund should exceed the 20% of 
the rental, the surplus will have to be paid by 
the lessee. 

Note.—In the case of endowed properties the 
said provisions will be fulfilled by the administrator 


of such properties, his substitute, or the leaseholder, 
if there be any. 


Article III 


From the general revenues, in kind and 
cash, of each landowner, derived from proper- 
ties where the land belongs to farmers them- 
selves and is cultivated directly by them, a 2% 
of the dry farming and 4% of the cultivation 
irrigated by water shall be delivered to the 
Village Development and Cooperative Fund. 


Article IV 


Revenues in kind will be kept in a special 
storeroom under the charge of the Village 
Council. Lacking such a storeroom, goods will 
be delivered to the proprietor at the village 
storeroom, and the proprietor will be bound 
to deliver it at once to the holder of an order 
issued by the Village Council. 


Article V 


Revenues derived from the sale of summer 
crops and vegetables as well as non-agricultural 
revenues shall be remitted by the landowner or 
his representative, within no later than a week 
after receipt, to a special account established 
by the Village Council in the nearest branch 
or agency of the local Agricultural Bank or the 
agency of the Bank Melli (in case the Agricul- 
tural Bank has no branch or agency). Funds 
deposited with the Bank Melli will be accepted 
by the latter as the agency of the Agricultural 
Bank. In case such branches do not exist in any 
region, the revenues in question will be depos- 
ited with a trustworthy person recommended 
by the Village Council, against a credit note 
to be delivered to the Village Council for regis- 
tration in books kept for this purpose. 
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Article VI 


Goods in stock will be sold only upon the 
advice and approval of the Village Council 
which will effect sale in full or in part when- 
ever market situation is considered favorable 
or whenever necessity warrants this action. In 
such cases the Village Council will act in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Article V and 
will enter into the account books the price of 
the goods as a part of its own income. 


Article VII 


From all revenues collected in the village, in 
accordance with the above-mentioned provisions 
for development affairs, 70% will be assigned 
for the development, cooperative and social 
undertakings of the village in question and 15% 
will be paid to the District Fund for carrying 
out projects connected with development and 
social and cooperative afiairs. The remaining 
15% will be turned over to the Development 
and Cooperative Fund of the County for the 
same purpose. 


Article VIII 


Development and Social Projects of each 
village consist of the following: Supplying 
potable water by constructing a water reser- 
voir or water filtering installations or instal- 
lation of pipelines from the “qanat”, opening 
or digging of water channels, etc.; construct- 
ing, maintaining and repairing mosques, bath- 
houses, mortuaries, laundry houses, bridges, 
warehouses for storing revenues in kind ; help- 
ing collective combatting of animal and plant 
pests threatening the village crops; helping to 
construct cheap houses; introducing sanitation 
measures; accommodating and educating or- 
phans and ensuring means of livelihood and 
useful works for them; supporting and hospi- 
talizing the old and infirm who have no guard- 
ians; granting loans with low interest or no 
interest to destitute farmers for the procure- 
ment of such necessities as oxen, seeds, etc. ; 
aiding deserving farmers to own an oven; 
building roads between villages, primary 
schools, and power plants; and fostering local 
industries. 


Article 1X 


Development, cooperative, and social affairs 
of each district, the execution of which is the 
responsibility of its own Council, consists of 
the following: Constructing agricultural pri- 
mary schools, clinics and pharmacies propor- 
tional to the number of villages, distance be- 
tween them, or density of population ; building 
local roads ; providing loans at low or no inter- 
est to villages lacking sufficient financial means 
for the execution of such development and co- 
operative projects as the construction of rather 
large bridges, ensuring, the expenses of road- 
building in barren lands, constructing sewers, 
etc.; employing midwives and traveling physi- 
cians proportional to the population of the dis- 
trict, number of villages and length of distances 
between them. 


Article X 


Development, cooperative and social affairs, 
the execution of which is the responsibility of 
the County Development and Cooperative 
Council, consists of the following: Construc- 
ting hospitals, high schools, agricultural and 
technical schools, central pharmacies and rela- 
tively large bridges ; founding cooperative soci- 
eties for agriculture, production, consumption 
and credits ;.establishing Rural Funds ; employ- 
ing traveling physicians and helping to combat 
local diseases ; and providing loans at low or no 
interest to districts receiving insufficient reven- 
ues for the execution of their development and 
cooperative projects. 


Article XI 


For the development, sanitation and other 
activities mentioned in this law, the inhabitants 
of each village whether established farmers or 
newcomers must help gratis with respect to 
work, supplying of fuel, transporting construc- 
tional materials etc., proportional to the use 
they will derive from such activities as defined 
by the Village Council. 


Article XII 


The County Development and Cooperative 
Funds in each province will pay 15% of their 
revenues to the Central Fund of the province 
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and this Fund will render financial help free 
of charge or grant loans with low or no inter- 
est in case of necessity to County, District, or 
Village Funds. 


Article XIII 


Whenever the revenues of a village do not 
cover unforeseen expenses, necessary financial 
help will be rendered to it in the first instance 
by the Fund of the District, in the second in- 
stance by the Fund of the County and in final 
instance by the Provincial Fund. 


Article XIV 


In order to facilitate the execution of devel- 
opment projects, the Agricultural Bank will 
grant a loan not exceeding at most five times 
the ordinary revenues of their development and 
cooperative funds, with an interest rate not to 
exceed 6% for a period of 10 years. The grant- 
ing of such a loan to each fund depends upon 
the approval of a superior fund, which will 
also guarantee the repayment of the loan. 


Article XV 


Within the framework of the development 
budget of each province the Plan Organization 
will make the necessary financial and technical 
contribution to the aforementioned funds for 
the execution of the operations specified in this 
Bill, if they comply with the 7-Year Plan Law. 
Furthermore the Plan Organization will, in 
accordance with its by-laws and financial regu- 
lations, grant necessary loans and financial help 
particularly for the supply of potable water, 
construction of clinics, and establishment of 
pharmacies in cooperation with the Pharma- 
ceutical Institute, organize cooperative com- 
panies, etc. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Tue AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
ORGANIZATION 


Article XVI 


With a view to collecting revenues destined 
for Development and Cooperative Funds and 
supervising the execution of the development 
and social operations as well as services to be 
assigned later by the Government within the 


framework of this law, Councils will be estab- 
lished in each Village (Deh), District ( Dehes- 
tan), County (Bakhsh), and Province (Shah- 
ristan) in accordance with provisions set forth 
below. 


Article XVII 


Village Council (Shorai Deh). In each vil- 
lage a council will be formed consisting of 
five original members who will be selected and 
appointed as follows: One representative of the 
proprietor or proprietors; village headman to 
be elected according to the law; and three 
trustworthy local people to be elected by farm- 
ers of the village. 


Note 1— Three other members to be elected by 
farmers as substitutes. 

Note 2— Whenever the village has numerous 
proprietors and the latter do not agree on the selec- 
tion of a representative and village headman (Kad- 
khoda) the viewpoint of the majority of small land- 
owners will prevail. In case the proprietor or pro- 
prietors fail to appoint the village headman, the 
Governor will warn the proprietor(s) and if they 
delay the appointment of the village headman for 
more than fifteen days from the date of the warning, 
the local Governor (Bakhshdar) will appoint the 
headman in accordance with the provisions of the 
law concerning headmen and inform the proprietors 
that they are to pay the headman’s salary in ac- 
cordance with local custom. Failure to appoint a 
representative by the proprietor or proprietors will 
not delay the Village Council in performing its du- 
ties. It may continue to do so until the appointment 
of the representative of the proprietor (s). 

Note 3 — Whenever owing to local circumstances, 
such as paucity of population, the formation of a 
Village Council is not feasible, the farmers of such 
a village can participate with their neighbors in the 
nearest village in the forming of a Village Council 
and establishing a Development and Cooperative 
Fund. 


Article XVIII 


The original and substitute members of the 
Village Council must in so far as possible be 
literate. If an illiterate farmer is considered 
trustworthy, there will be no obstacle in elect- 
ing him, but as soon as a literate person who is 
considered trustworthy volunteers for mem- 
bership, farmers may select him instead of the 
illiterate member. 


Article XIX 


Farmers who participate in the election of 
members of the Village Council shall possess 
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the following qualifications: Be an Iranian 
citizen ; Have reached 20 years of age at least; 
Enjoy reputation for a good character and have 
no criminal record; Be directly engaged in 
farming; and Be a local resident. 


Article XX 


Farmers possessing the following qualifica- 
tions can be elected as members of the Council: 
Be an Iranian citizen; Have reached 20 years 
of age at least; Enjoy reputation for a good 
character and have no criminal record; Be a 
local resident ; and Be directly engaged in farm- 
ing. 

Note — Meetings of the Village Council become 
oficial whenever three members are present. 


Article XXI 


The appointment of a Village Headman 
(Kadkhoda) will be effected in accordance 
with the Law on the County’s Divisions from 
among persons possessing the qualifications set 
forth in Article XX and upon the recommen- 
dation of the proprietor(s) and the confirma- 
tion of the County Sub-Governor. 


Article XXII 


District Council (Shorai Dehestan). For the 
purpose of managing the affairs of the District 
Fund, a District Council will be formed, the 
members of which will consist of the repre- 
sentatives of the Village Councils situated in 
the jurisdiction of the district. Each Village 
Council will elect and recommend one person 
for the membership on the District Council. In 
case the number of villages is large, the repre- 
sentatives. present whose number must be no 
fewer than seven will hold the meeting and 
make the necessary decisions. 


Note — Decisions of the District Council are to be 
made by a sizable majority. 


Article XXIII 


County Development and Cooperative 
Council (Shorai Bakhsh). In each county a 
“County Development and Cooperative Coun- 
cil” will be formed consisting of the following 
persons, the absence of some of whom will not 
prevent the formation of the Council: Gov- 


ernor; Chief or representative of the Agricul- 
tural Services; Chief or representative of the 
Health Service; Chief of the local County 
Court; Representative of the Agricultural 
Bank ; and Two representatives of the County 
Council. 


Note 1—In counties where there are more than 
five districts, one representative from each district 
will participate. 

Note 2—In provinces(Shahrestan) having no 
county organization, the Ministry of Interior is 
charged with creating such county organizations. 
Until said organizations come into existence, the 
Provincial Development and Cooperative Council 
shall be the legal substitute for the County Develop- 
ment and Cooperative Council. 

Note 3?— The chairmanship of the Council will 
be held by the Governor(Bakhshdar) and decisions 
of the County Development and Cooperative Coun- 
cil are to be made by a sizable majority. 


Article XXIV 


Provincial Development and Cooperative 
Council (Shorai Shahrestan). The Develop- 
ment and Cooperative Council of the province 
will be formed from the following persons, the 
absence of some of whom will not prevent the 
formation of the Council: Governor ; Chief of 
the Agricultural Service ; Manager of the Agri- 
cultural Bank; Chief of the Health Service; 
Chief of the. Provincial Justice Department 
and County Court; and two representatives 
of landed proprietors and farmers of each 
county selected by the County Development 
and Cooperative Council. The chairmanship 
of the Council will be with the Governor and 
the decisions of the Development and Cooper- 
ative Council of the Province will be valid by 
proportionate majority. 


Article XXV 


The functions of the said Councils will be as 
follows: (a) Executing the development, co- 
operative and social operations set forth in this 
Bill and disposing of the revenues accrued; 
(b) Supervising the proper handling of finan- 
cial affairs with a view to seeing that revenues 
are spent in accordance with the regulations 
and amounts of the law; (c) Keeping regular 
and proper books on revenues and expenditures 
and showing them to inspectors and officials of 
the higher councils; holding regular meetings 
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for the investigation and administration of 
affairs; and submitting regular reports con- 
cerning the progress of operations, financial 
situation and applications for technical and 
financial help to the funds and higher coun- 
cils; (d) and Maintaining, repairing and keep- 
ing clean public buildings and preventing their 
falling into ruins; keeping public passageways 
and streets clean, and controlling health con- 
ditions, investigating the condition of orphans, 
destitutes, infirm old people and sick persons of 
the village and district who lack guardians; 
and making efforts to produce the maximum 
revenue from the sources indicated in this Bill 
or by such other means as granting of bonuses 
for collective works, etc., which are among the 
tasks of the Village and District Councils. 


Article XXVI1 


Each Council will elect one president, one 
vice president, one accountant and one cashier 
from among its members. 


Article XXVII 


The County Councils of each province are 
bound to submit a report to the Provincial 
Council once a year on the operations and 
works achieved in their own jurisdiction and 
draw up a program of development and social 
works within the framework of the provisions 
of this Bill, with due regard to their impor- 
tance and priority. 


Article XXVIII 


The Provincial Council will submit each 
year a progress report on the development, co- 
operative and social operations within its jur- 
isdiction to the ministries, affiliated institutions, 
and the Governor General (Ostandar). 


Article XX1X 


No salaries or allowances of any kind will 
be paid to the members of the Councils of 
Villages, Districts, Counties and Provinces. 
Their services will be honorary. 


Article XXX 


The Councils are entitled to spend up to a 
maximum of 10% of the revenue for their own 
administrative expenditures. 


Article XXXI 


Illegal usage of properties and funds are sub- 


ject to the provisions of Article 152 of the 
Penal Code. 


Note — Whenever it becomes known that one of 
the members of the Village or District Council has 
acted contrary to order and security regulations or 
has disturbed agricultural order, the Governor is 
bound upon receipt of such information or complaint 
and after investigation to dismiss at once the said 
person and order the election of someone else in his 
place. 


Article XXXII 


If a proprietor or his representative or lease- 
holder refuses to pay the 10% farmers’ share, 
the Governor is bound, upon receipt of a com- 
plaint from the interested farmer, to collect 
the latter’s share and deliver it to him. As to 
the 10% of the Development and Cooperative 
Fund, if the proprietor or his representative or 
the leaseholder should refuse payment then the 
Governor will take action to collect it through 
the court and the latter is bound to examine 
this case out of turn, render a decision and ex- 


ecute it. Such processes are exempt from court 
fees. 


Article XX XIII 


Whenever a proprietor or the person respon- 
sible for the collection of any revenue fails to 
deliver to the local council or bank money or 
goods belonging to the Fund within the pre- 
scribed time, he will be liable to a penalty 
twice the amount of the money or the value of 
goods in question. In case of repetition, he will 
be condemned to up to two months imprison- 
ment and payment of four times the money or 
value of goods. 


Article XXXIV 


Representatives of each Council will be 
elected for a period of three years. In case a 
representative dies or lacks the prescribed 
qualifications, another person having the quali- 
fications set forth in this Bill will be elected in 
his stead. 


Article XXXV 


Complaints about members of the Village 
and District Councils regarding infringement 
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of the Articles of this Law, will be filed with 
the County Council. This Council is bound to 
investigate the complaint within 15 days. If 
the offense is of an administrative nature, the 
Council will order the adoption of appropriate 
measures. If it is of a criminal or legal nature, 
the case will be referred to the courts. 


Article XXXVI 


Higher authority for filing complaints about 
the County Council rests in the Provincial 
Council. 


Article XX XVII 


Ministries of the Interior, Agriculture, Edu- 
cation, Health, Roads and the Plan Organiza- 
tion, Bank Melli and the Agricultural Bank, 
Charity Institutions and other governmental 
agencies are bound to make available facilities 
to promote the affairs related to the present 
Bill with respect to financial help within the 
framework of budget regulations as well as 
advice and technical help such as despatching 
technicians, the drawing of simple plans for 
needed buildings like bath-houses, pipe instal- 
lations, simple and small bridges, printing and 
publishing magazines, and issuing simple in- 


structions for combatting pests and maintaining 
health, etc. 


Article XX XVIII 


The provisions of this Bill are also to be 
applied to the crop of the current year. 


Article XX XIX 


The Ministries of Interior, Agriculture, Jus- 
tice, Health and Irrigation Institute, Charity 
Institutions and other governmental organiza- 
tions, and Education, and Roads and Plan Or- 
ganization and the Agricultural Bank, are 
charged with the enforcement of this Bill. 


Article XL 


The Bill on increasing the farmers’ share 
and the development and agricultural organi- 
zation approved 22.5.1331 is repealed as from 
the date of the approval of this Bill. 


The Bill on increasing the farmers’ share 
and the development and agricultural organi- 
zation consisting of 40 articles and 15 notes 
has been approved on 14 Mehr 1331 in accord- 
ance with the Empowering Act of 20th 
Mordad, 1331. 

Dr. MoHAMMAD Mosappaq, Premier. 








ECONOMIC REVIEW 


The Colombo Plan: Progress on the 
Sub-Continent 


Earl E. Huyck 


O MEET THE NEEDS of the rapidly 

increasing illiterate and unskilled popula- 
tions of India, Pakistan and Ceylon, The Co- 
lombo Plan for Cooperative Economic Devel- 
opment was begun officially in mid-1951 to try 
to keep abreast of population growth and “to 
lay sound foundations for further develop- 
ment.” This review presents the accomplish- 
ments thus far achieved in India and Pakistan, 
indicates where the major projects are located, 
and examines the flow and end uses of external 
aid. It bears reiterating that the Colombo Plan 
is not the harbinger of the millenium—the 
14,000 additional rice bowls that will be raised 
tomorrow morning on the sub-continent will 
not likely be filled from local sources. Based 
primarily on specific developmental programs 
of individual recipient nations, the Colombo 
Plan represents a framework for action to fo- 
cus upon the more pressing needs all available 
public resources — internal and foreign, Com- 
monwealth and non-Commonwealth. 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL 
FACTORS 


The economic and political balance that de- 
veloped on the sub-continent in the 19th and 
20th centuries shifted noticeably during World 
War II as India became a gigantic supply base 
for mounting the offensive against Japan. Just 
two years after V-J] Day some 400 million 
people (one-sixth of the world’s population) in 
receiving independence and being partitioned, 
at the same time, into India and Pakistan were 
seized with new responsibilities of power and 
compelled to wrestle with the problems of 


making their disjoined economies viable. Pak- 
istan was separated by a thousand miles of 
foreign territory; what had been che function 
of inter-regional trade (as in the production 
and processing of jute) now became interna- 
tional trade. The exchange of religious minori- 
ties directly concerned as many people as live 
in the State of New York. In return for the 
loss of professional and business class Hindus, 
Pakistan had to provide for eight million trans- 
planted unskilled Muslims — one-tenth of its 
total population. 

These problems only compounded for this 
area of the world the age-old ones of rapidly 
increasing populations and natural calamities 
that have tended to bear out Malthus’ dire 
predictions. Thus, it became advantageous for 
India and Pakistan to establish with other 
members of the Commonwealth a cooperative 
framework for planning and executing a broad, 
integrated program of economic development. 


EVOLUTION OF COLOMBO 
PLAN MACHINERY 


Such a plan began to take shape at Colombo 
in January, 1950, with the convening of a 
conference of Commonwealth Foreign Min- 
isters, the first ever held in Asia. The Com- 
monwealth Consultative Committee there es- 
tablished met for the first time at Sydney the 
following May and in turn provided for a 
Council for Technical Cooperation that be- 
came operative in December, 1950, through a 
Bureau at Colombo. These two organizations 
continue their separate identities with the 
former providing a multipartite forum for 
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discussions at the ministerial and working 
levels and the latter serving as a clearing house 
for technical assistance offers and requests. 

The six year developmental plans, requested 
at Sydney of each participating recipient, were 
submitted in September at London where con- 
sideration was given to projects believed to be 
reasonably capable of completion within the 
allotted period, assuming that availabilities of 
both technicians and capital goods would be 
limited. Previously the countries, themselves, 
had pared the total number of projects and 
their costs in accord with what domestic re- 
sources they felt could be marshalled and the 
amount of foreign assistance that might be 
forthcoming. On the basis of these calculations 
and with the exclusion of the thirteen per cent 
of the total financial requirements obtainable 
from the drawing down of sterling balances, 
there still remained for the public sector com- 
prising the Plan a generous proportion (45%) 
to be supplied from a variety of foreign re- 
sources (bilateral government-to-government 
aid and assistance from international agencies). 
The fact that the amounts of external finan- 
cial aid required exceeded the amounts of capi- 
tal goods to be imported was an admission that 
the participating countries felt unable to mobil- 
ize sufficient capital to meet local currency 
costs. 

Of the original Commonwealth countries 
represented at Colombo (the United Kingdom 
and its territories in Malaya and British Bor- 
neo, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Canada, the Un- 
ion of South Africa, Australia and New Zea- 
land), the Union dropped out for the ostensible 
reason that African problems absorbed her full 
time. The Governments of Viet Nam, Cam- 
bodia, Laos and later of the United States be- 
came members of the Consultative Committee 
by the time that body held its third conference 
in Colombo during February, 1951, to consider 
procedural matters. To compensate in part for 
the lack of a permanent secretariat, it was de- 
termined that future meetings should be called 
at least annually and on other occasions as 
mutually requested. Concurrently with the 
third meeting, a Colombo Plan Exhibition was 
held to demonstrate resources, products, 
achievements and cultures of member countries. 

Burma and Nepal became full members of 


the Committee for its fourth meeting at Kar- 
achi in March, 1952. Thailand, the Philip- 
pines and Indonesia, the only countries in 
South and Southeast Asia who are not actually 
members of the Plan as yet, nonetheless partici- 
pated in the discussions through their observ- 
ers. The Bureau for Technical Cooperation at 
Colombo, ECAFE (Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East), and IBRD (Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment) sent top level executives as observers to 
the Karachi conclave. The next meeting of the 
Commonwealth Consultative Committee is to 
be held in India early this year. 


EFFECTS OF THE POLICE 
ACTION IN KOREA 


The initial impact of the United Nations 
police action in Korea was temporarily very 
favorable to the raw materials producing econ- 
omies of India and Pakistan as the combatants 
stockpiled supplies. Higher duties on larger 
export earnings, coupled with increases in other 
government revenue and a reduced volume of 
imports, permitted member countries during 
the fiscal year beginning in June, 1950, to aug- 
ment their sterling balances and in general to 
finance their development programs largely 
from their own resources. It was, nonetheless, 
impossible to increase the tempo of the pro- 
grams immediately, because of shortages and 
rising costs of capital goods and of a scarcity of 
technicians. 

Fluctuations in the price of Pakistani cotton, 
which more than doubled from Rs. 100 per 
maund in August, 1950, to a peak of Rs. 220 
in March, 1951, only to slump to Rs. 132 by 
the following October, indicated the transitory 
nature of India’s and Pakistan’s improved po- 
sition. 

Moreover, with the subsequent decline of 
export prices, the terms of trade became even 
less favorable for India and Pakistan than they 
had been when the initial report was assembled 
at London in 1950. Seeking to overcome the 
reduction of gold and dollar reserves arising 
from this general deterioration in their terms 
of trade, the Commonwealth Finance Minis- 
ters, meeting in London in January, 1952, de- 
termined that available resources should be 
allocated to those projects that would provide 
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the greatest increase in productive power in the 
shortest period of time in order ultimately to 
achieve a general balance with the dollar area. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN 


For both India and Pakistan the map facing 
page 1 indicates the locations of the multi- 
purpose developmental areas and Table 1 pre- 
sents in tabular form the programs in terms of 
cost and relative importance under the Co- 
lombo Plan. Expenditure statistics for India 
and Pakistan (Table 3) indicate a more rapid 
tempo of expansion although part of the in- 
creases are attributable to rising costs and en- 
larged categories of public investment. 


India 


The outlay for developmental purposes, 
planned for 1951—52 and 1952—53, shows sub- 
stantial increases over the level for 1950-51 
because of the heightened need for technical 
goods and services in the initial stages, and the 
rehabilitation of railways which is to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1953-54. It is only after 
this date that major results are anticipated; 
prior to that, benefits are to be gained primarily 
from minor irrigation and other agricultural 
programs. 

The disastrous drought of 1951-52 further 
worsened the food problem already aggravated 
during the past two decades by population 
growth and the loss of both the rice producing 
areas of Burma and the wheat producing areas 
of Pakistan. It necessitated the importation of 
about five million torfs of foodgrains, more 
than twice as much as had been originally 
scheduled for the maintenance of even a “ship- 
to-mouth” existence. The Five Year Plan, 
which the Indian Government published in 
final form in December, 1952, calls for the ex- 
penditure of roughly a billion more than the 
original Six Year Development Plan prepared 
for inclusion in the Colombo Plan. It con- 
tinues to give priority to agricultural and 
major hydro-electric projects, which together 
constitute forty-five per cent of the total ex- 
penditure. 

The final Five Year Plan has raised the tar- 
get for increased production of foodgrains to 


7,600,000 tons to permit a reduction in the 
volume of costly imports. This is to be achieved 
in part by a downward revision in other agri- 
cultural goods, but in the main through nearly 
doubling the additional acreage to be irrigated 
over the duration of the Plan. According to 
available statistics from the Draft Five Year 
Plan, minor irrigation works (restoration of 
tanks and the construction of wells) will bene- 
fit an additional 7 million acres and the Cen- 
tral Tractor Organization is to restore 4 mil- 
lion acres to cultivation from fallow and 
reclaim another 14 million acres. This total 
acreage represents an area more than twice that 
of the State of New Jersey. 

During his lifetime Ghandi wished October 
2nd to be celebrated as “charka” or spinning 
wheel day rather than his birthday, as symbolic 
of his emphasis upon the villages he so loved. 
It was, therefore, fitting that in 1952 on the 
anniversary of his birth a scheme for the recon- 
struction of India’s rural life through Com- 
munity Development Projects was inaugurated. 
These 55 Projects, which were designed to en- 
compass in three years a total of 18,500 villages 
and a population of over 15 million in 28 
states, were inspired by methods already in 
progress at Etawah, Gorakhpur, Nilokheri and 
elsewhere. 

Under the Indo-U.S. Technical Cooperation 
Agreement, signed January 5, 1952, the 
United States pledged to contribute $50 mil- 
lion for agreed projects (Table 5) for the 
fiscal year 1952, exclusive of the costs of “pro- 
gram direction” (salaries of U.S. technicians) 
which are to be borne by the United States. A 
supplemental agreement has been signed re- 
cently authorizing $38 million for the current 
fiscal year. Local costs of the program will be 
met by India, and it was agreed that at a mini- 
mum the Indian contribution would amount to 
the rupee equivalent of the total United States 
contribution under the project agreements. 
Through these agreements India hopes to in- 
crease food production by making available 
agricultural technology to the villager, provid- 
ing water and fertilizer for the soil he tills, and 
improving his health. In some areas considera- 
tion is also being given to housing, township 
planning, roadbuilding and the formation of 
small and medium-scale industries. 
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Prior to the development of the Colombo 
Plan, construction had been undertaken on 
several multipurpose projects but the pace since 
then has quickened considerably. Work on the 
main line canal of the Bhakra-Nangal Project 
was accelerated and some of its branches and 
distributories were opened to provide irrigation 
benefits to the widest possible area at an earlier 
date than had been projected. The Damodar 
Valley Project, begun in 1948, consists of the 
Bokaro Thermal Station (to be completed 
early in 1953), the Durgapur Barrage and ir- 
rigation system, as well as a power transmission 
grid that already is supplying electrical energy 
for the Chittaranjan Locomotive Workshop, 
the Tilaiya, Konar, Maithon and Panchet Hill 
Dams. Equipment for the Tilaiya hydroelec- 
tric plant is on order from Japan, the Konar 
Dam site is being cleared and preliminary 
work has been started on the other projects. 

At Hirakud railway sidings, bridges and 
camps have been constructed and actual exca- 
vation for a dam begun. By 1954, it is hoped 
that Tungabhadra Reservoir, the Kakrapara 
Weir and Canal and the Lower Bhawani Proj- 
ect will irrigate some 1.5 million acres. An- 
other aspect of these multipurpose projects is 
the generation of power — if the current ef- 
forts to double capacity are successful consid- 
erable impetus will be given to industrial pro- 
duction. For example, the related manufacture 
of fertilizer at the Sindri plant was expected to 
reach maximum output by the end of 1952 and 
by March, 1953, the Steel Corporation of Ben- 
gal with government financial assistance is 
scheduled to produce an additional 150,000 
tons of steel annually. 

In railway rehabilitation, attention has been 
turned from broad to meter gauge and loco- 
motives and cars have arrived from Indian and 
overseas concerns. Additional berthing facilities 
at Visakhapatam shipyard will enable it to pro- 
duce additional tonnage beginning in 1952. 
Kandla Port, currently under construction, is 
being linked with the main railway system, and 
by 1954 will be handling sufficient tonnage to 
reduce the pressure on the port of Bombay. 


Pakistan 


The Development Board established in 1948 
was replaced in January, 1951, by a Planning 


Commission to review the availability of re- 
sources, prepare coordinated projects and ar- 
range a schedule of priorities. Although the 
Commission has yet to make its report, substan- 
tial additions may be considered essential to the 
original Six-Year Plan, which involved the 
expenditure of approximately $660 million in 
the public programs and $120 million in the 
private sector. These hastily prepared initial 
estimates, however, revealed inadequacies and 
the omissions of such necessary items as inland 
water transport in East Bengal and a general 
community development program. Expendi- 
tures to date on a single multipurpose project 
and on muhajir or refugee resettlement ap- 
proach the total amount originally contem- 
plated for a group of large-scale projects and 
for all social capital for the duration of the 
plan. 

In March, 1951, when prices of export com- 
modities were at their crest, the Government 
of Pakistan announced the inception of a Two- 
Year Priority Program incorporating elements 
of the Six-Year Plan designed to make the 
country more self-sufficient — particularly with 
respect to numerous basic industries, thermal 
power stations, and shipping as indicated in 
Table 2. During the current year, 1952-53, 
expenditure is estimated at $179 million on 
Central schemes and $155 million on Provin- 
cial schemes. However, as a result of the sharp 
decline ir the prices of cotton and jute, Pakis- 
tan is now facing relatively serious economic 
and financial difficulties in carrying forward 
her development program. 

Public and private capital have joined forces 
in developing textile industries ; production has 
already begun in the first jute mill. Some ten 
cotton mills are expected to turn out 56 million 
pounds of yarn to feed the handloom and tex- 
tile industries which, in turn, will manufacture 
181 million yards of cloth annually. A signifi- 
cant example of urbanization is the growth of 
Karachi to over a million persons, reflecting its 
role as a capital city and its attraction to refu- 
gees. Port facilities are being expanded and 
satellite towns constructed to take care of this 
influx. 

Both the Rasul and Dargai Hydro-electric 
Projects, undertaken in 1948-49, will be at 
least partially completed in 1952. Three addi- 
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tional plants, Mianwali, Warsak and Karna- 
fulli, are currently taking shape on the draw- 
ing boards. The last, a multipurpose project 
that will cost nearly $85 million, is expected to 
permit generating of 160,000 kwh., but in the 
meantime, since six years will be required for 
completion of the necessary hydel plants, ther- 
mal power is to be generated at key stations. 
Double cropping of rice will be made possible 
through the irrigation of a million acres of 
land during the dry season. 

The emphasis upon agriculture — nearly 
one-third of the outlays of the total Six-Year 
Plan — is illustrated in the Lower Sind Bar- 
rage Scheme which aims at increasing the cul- 
tivable area by 1.6 million acres and at ensur- 
ing adequate water supplies for additional 
areas. Begun in 1948, the first phase is to be 
operative at the end of 1953. Smaller projects 
consist of the Power Pump Irrigation Scheme 
in East Bengal and the Nari Bolan Irrigation 
Project in Baluchistan. 

The Thal Project is located in the Punjab, 
the breadbasket of the country. As long as 
eighty years ago engineers felt that water 
would make the sandy Thal wasteland fruit- 
ful. To provide for the wave of Muslims mi- 
grating from India as a result of partition, the 
Thal Development Authority was organized to 
reclaim 1.8 million acres and to convert them 
into farmsteads of fifteen acres per family at a 
total cost of approximately $125 million. Loans 
averaging $1,000 per household are to be re- 
paid in twenty to forty years. Such good prog- 
ress has been made to date that the project may 
be completed within three years instead of the 
allotted ten. The equipping of a livestock farm 
and the training of Pakistanis to operate it 
represents a cooperative effort on the part of 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. Similar 
model farms are to be established in the North- 
west Frontier Province and in East Bengal. 
Attention is also to be given to problems of 
water-logging, land reclamation, grading of 
commodities and cold storage in the two Pakis- 
tans. 


EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE TO THE 
SUB-CONTINENT 


Lacking adequate means of internal capital 
formation, under-developed countries require 


external capital for development on a suffi- 
ciently broad scale to raise levels of living — 
the Colombo Plan provides the framework for 
the ultimate accomplishment of this goal. For- 
eign capital assistance that has been forthcom- 
ing during roughly the first year of operation 
is set forth in Table 4, which illustrates that 
aid has been extended by the United States and 
the Commonwealth Governments, as well as 
by international and non-governmental agen- 
cies. 

Including the release of sterling balances, 
external financial assistance available to India 
and Pakistan was on the order of $625 million 
up to the end of fiscal 1952. Grain shipments 
account for a large proportion of this amount. 
Owing to its severe drought, India took the 
position that strictly capital goods made availa- 
ble at the end of the program in 1957 would 
be of little value if Indians were to die of 
starvation in the meantime. As a famine relief 
measure, the United States shipped $190 mil- 
lion worth of grain to India on a long term 
loan basis. Canada and Australia dispatched 
grain to the value of $18 million as contribu- 
tions under the Colombo Plan. These two 
countries have also made available considerable 
machinery and equipment. 

Although the United States is a member of 
the Commonwealth Consultative Committee, 
it does not contribute money or goods to India 
or Pakistan through this agency. Under bilat- 
eral programs (Table 5), however, the United 
States has provided technicians and the neces- 
sary demonstration equipment to make the 
undertakings successful and in addition has 
supplied what might be termed “developmental 
support” items—such as fertilizer — which 
are necessary for the preservation and improve- 
ment of land resources. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development is advancing $90 million for 
railway rehabilitation, the purchase of agricul- 
tural machinery and the development of elec- 
trical power. The Ford Foundation provides 
support funds to be expended by the Govern- 
ment of India or by private non-profit institu- 
tions and “seeks only to contribute to Indian 
programs operated by Indians for the benefit 
of the people of India.” The principal activities 
of the Foundation in Pakistan as well as in 
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India are noted in Table 4. The nature of 
these programs is presented in the Foundation’s 
Preliminary Report on Programs in India Re- 
ceiving Ford Foundation Assistance (New 
Delhi, August, 1952). 

Technical assistance under the Colombo 
Plan does not permit as facile a presentation as 
does external financial assistance. The Council 
for Technical Cooperation was originated at 
Colombo in mid-July, 1950, with a capital of 
$22.4 million pledged by the Commonwealth 
members of the Consultative Committee for a 
three year period beginning July 1, 1950 “to 
plan practical measures to carry out a program 
for the training of Asian technicians in more 
advanced countries, the sending of technical 
advisers to Asia and the equipment or endow- 
ment of Asian scientific and technical institu- 
tions.” ? Its principal function, however, has 
been that of providing a clearing house for 
requests and offers for technical assistance. Par- 
ticipation is virtually the same as in the case of 
the Consultative Committee except that the 
United States only maintains liaison with the 
C.T.C. as do the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Board and non-member Asian gov- 
ernments such as Indonesia and the Philippines. 
The Council meets on an ad hoc basis at the 
Colombo headquarters, or elsewhere as re- 
quired, but has an executive arm, the Bureau, 
consisting of a Director and a small technical 
staff. It produces from time to time a mimeo- 
graphed publication entitled Outstanding Gen- 
eral Offers in which it lists the Commonwealth 
countries making offers, a description of facili- 
ties to be provided and the number of offers 
accepted by specific countries. 

The Bureau, by the end of 1951, had pro- 
cessed more than 400 applications representing 
1,000 persons and arranged inter alia to pro- 
vide twenty-one experts for Pakistan and five 
for India. Training facilities had also been 
offered for 124 students from India and nearly 
as many from Pakistan. The Bureau, in addi- 
tion, provided books, films and other equipment 
for training centers and has expedited the des- 
patch of some forty senior officials on brief- 


1The Commonwealth Consultative Committee, 
Report: The Colombo Plan for Cooperative Eco- 
nomic Development in South and Southeast Asia, 
September-October, 1950, London, Cmd. 8080. 


ing missions to Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada. 

The extent to which the Colombo Plan rep- 
resents a pooling and sharing of technical 
knowledge is exemplified by the contributions 
of India and Pakistan. India has offered fel- 
lowships to the Rice Breeding Center at Cut- 
tack and an additional twenty-four scholarships 
per year (in conjunction with UNESCO) to 
the International Statistical Education Center 
in Calcutta, has played host to Ceylonese tech- 
nicians, and provided Ceylon with consultants 
in the fields of metallurgy and sericulture. 
Over the three year period India has agreed to 
advance $2.1 million in such technical aid 
through the machinery of the plan, and Pak- 
istan has offered $0.5 million. Pakistan has 
opened to Ceylon several post-graduate scholar- 
ships for the study of sugar agronomy and 
chemistry and is making arrangements to train 
Ceylonese in the preparation of vegetable oils. 

Australia, because of its geographical and 
political position, is playing a leading role in 
the formulation and execution of Colombo 
Plan activities. Australia has contributed $6.9 
million to the Technical Cooperation Scheme 
and intends to spend $2.8 million on technical 
equipment. 300 fellowships and scholarships 
were offered in 1950—51 for up to six years of 
study in fields ranging from sheep husbandry 
to electrical engineering. Through January, 
1952, Australia had supplied sixteen experts to 
South Asian governments to deal with geo- 
logical surveys, agriculture and fishing. 

For each of the past two fiscal years, Canada 
has authorized $0.4 million for technical co- 
operation under the Plan. The northern Do- 
minion has provided forty scholarships and has 
received three technical missions concerned 
with agriculture, hydro-electric power develop- 
ment and highway and bridge construction 
from India, Pakistan and Ceylon. Canada be- 
lieves, however, that the best results in tech- 
nical cooperation are to be attained through 
training within the area, particularly when this 
is applied to lower and middle grade workers. 

New Zealand is contributing $1 million to 
the Technical Scheme and is establishing thirty 
fellowships and scholarships for Indian and 
Pakistani students. These three Dominions 
have established economic and technical assist- 
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ance units in their respective governments to 
carry out their responsibilities under the Co- 
lombo Plan. The United Kingdom, meanwhile, 
is underwriting the technical cooperation as- 
pects of the Plan to the extent of $7.8 million 
and is sending more than thirty technicians to 
the area; it continues, of course, to encourage 
the long established pattern of receiving Asian 
students in its excellent educational institutions. 

The United States in its bilateral programs 
has channelled 269 technicians to South and 
Southeast Asia and has welcomed nationals 
(both students and key officials) from the area 
for the purpose of exchanging views and pro- 
viding them with appropriate training. 

Under the expanded $19 million United 
Nations Technical Assistance Program for the 
year, 1952, India and Pakistan are to be allo- 
cated roughly $3 million, which will be chan- 
nelled through the Technical Assistance Board 
and the Specialized Agencies. The Agencies 
have made noteworthy contributions towards 
achieving basic economic development, particu- 
larly in India. There The Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization has assisted in the eradica- 
tion of rinderpest and has engaged in a joint 
program with the World Health Organization 
to increase food production and raise levels of 
living. WHO has sought to improve human 
resources by virtually eliminating malaria and 
by reducing the incidence of tuberculosis and 
cholera. The International Labor Organiza- 
tion has provided technical training through its 
Asian field office in Bangalore. 


FOREIGN PRIVATE INVESTMENT 


The role of foreign private investment is 
discussed only tangentially in the Colombo 
Plan, since government authorities can plan 
only for the public sector, and thus the con- 
tribution that foreign private capital could 
make to the area would be particularly difficult 
to assess in any detail. Aside from expenditures 
for railroads in the less developed countries, 
private investors in the past have been ex- 
tremely reluctant to finance basic projects, such 
as dams, whose cost could be liquidated only 
over a long period of time. It is hoped, none- 
theless, that private investment will ultimately 
play a significant part on the sub-continent and 
its present status is therefore discussed here 


even though the Colombo Plan itself has little 
to say about it. 

The sub-continent, and particularly India, 
has traditionally been a field for British capital. 
According to statistics appearing in the Journal 
of Commerce and Industry ? (New Delhi) the 
United Kingdom’s predominance in foreign 
investment has decreased somewhat in India. 
Of the total of foreign capital investment of 
$31.5 million permitted during 1951, $24.3 
million came from the United Kingdom and 
$6.4 million from the United States, which 
had previously supplied only $0.25 million in 
1950 and merely half that amount or $0.13 
million in 1949. The cumulative long-term po- 
sition was shown in the 1948 census conducted 
by the Reserve Bank of India: British invest- 
ment of $790 million accounted for approxi- 
mately seventy per cent of the total $1,089 
million, the market value at that time of long- 
term private foreign investment; the United 
States investment of $62 million was only one- 
eighth that of the United Kingdom. 

The 1950 Colombo Plan Report (of. cit., 
p. 15) states: 


Private investment, both foreign and domes- 
tic, is earnestly welcomed in India as a means of 
development. . . . [The power of the Govern- 
ment of India] with respect to the admission 
of new foreign enterprises is for the most part 
exercised only for the purposes of preventing 
over-investment in certain crowded sectors of 
the economy. .. . Investment from hard cur- 
rency areas shall be treated in much the same 
way as investment from the sterling area. . . 


The lack of sympathy for foreign invest- 
ment prior to the attainment of independence 
has been ameliorated to the point where busi- 
nessmen have been given assurance that nation- 
alization probably will be postponed indefin- 
itely and that it no longer is necessary that 
fifty-one per cent of the shares of foreign in- 
vestments be held by Indian nationals. 

During the period 1948-51 the Government 
of India authorized the investment of foreign 
capital in industries manufacturing such prod- 
ucts as cement, electrical machinery, rubber 
tires, pharmaceuticals, cotton and jute goods. 


2 Wilson, Frank S., “Point IV Conditions the 
Investment Climate in Asia and Africa,” Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Vol. 48, No. 12, September 22, 
1952, p. 26. 
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Foreign investment has also been invited into 
the production of tractors, sewing machines 
and assorted hand tools. 

It was not until November, 1951, however, 
that a real invitation was given to United 
States and United Kingdom private capital. At 
that time the Indian Government agreed to 
permit the American parent companies to hold 
seventy-five per cent of the common shares of 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Company in India and 
simultaneously granted it freedom of foreign 
exchange and freedom from “compulsory acqui- 
sition” for twenty-five years. To permit the 
carrying into effect of these agreements, Section 
91/B of the Indian Companies Act of 1913 
has been amended. Stan-Vac will import Amer- 
ican engineers to plan a $35 million refinery at 
Bombay but will also train Indians for respon- 
sible positions. In December a second agree- 
ment, broadly following that for Standard- 
Vacuum, was successfully negotiated with 
Burmah Shell (Anglo-Saxon Petroleum and 
Burmah Oil Companies) for a purely sterling 
investment of about $45 million for a second 
refinery of 2 million tons capacity in Bombay. 
California Texas Oil Company has since con- 
cluded a similar agreement for the construction 
of plant facilities near Visakhapatam on the 
east coast. By 1956 these three refineries will 
bring total foreign investments in Indian oil 
establishments to about $100 million. 

American Cyanamid Company provides an- 
other type of American capital entering the 


Indian market in that this corporation sup- 
plied certain patents and a portion of the nec- 
essary funds to open a plant for the processing 
of dyes and anti-biotics. However laudable 
this response to generally improved conditions 
of investment may be, less lucrative employ- 
ment of capital in sectors of the economy where 
the need is at least as great will be more diffi- 
cult to obtain. In Pakistan, except for the con- 
struction of a General Motors assembly plant 
and the possible erection of an oil refinery in 
Eastern Pakistan by Burmah Shell, there is 
little foreign investment being made. 


CONCLUSION 


The Colombo Plan was born in a postwar 
period of continuing stress in which the emer- 
gent Dominions of India and Pakistan soon 
realized that economic independence was not a 
necessary concomitant of political independ- 
ence. In this “Plan for Cooperative Economic 
Development,” such national schemes were in- 
cluded as were believed to be reasonably capa- 
ble of being completed within the allotted six 
year period. In the formulation of these plans 
it was necessary to consider the availability of 
domestic resources and possible foreign assist- 
ance which could be brought to bear upon the 
staggering problems of hunger and disease on 
the sub-continent. Within the present Colombo 
Plan framework of multilateral discussion but 
bilateral action, progress is being achieved in 
bringing these problems under control. 
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Table 1: INDIA AND PAKISTAN: ANALYSIS OF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS AND THEIR 
COST UNDER THE COLOMBO PLAN, 1951-57. 








India * Pakistan” 
Sector $ Million US Percent $ Million US Percent 
DEE” $= cba doorccccdnecdece ccapenecerens 1,314 27 246 32 
Transport and Communications, incl. railways, 

PORES, POTtS AME HAPHOFS.... 2... ccccccccecs 1,366 28 160 20 
i i Sect sahubarn sk be srecekeoessese 303 6 143 18 
ee cbc eess ones evenmeses 260 5 148 19 
Social Capital 

Incl. Education, housing, health and medical. 895 18 87 II 
SEE” vende deakbbe tec caWnnesansuriveens 755 15 vee viet 
DT hhietabebaed tbhekcecan sonst beonbeses 4,892 100 784 100 


Based on tables appearing in: The Commonwealth Consultative Committee, Report: The Colombo 
Plan for Cooperative Economic Development in South and Southeast Asia, September-October 1950, Lon- 
don, Cmd. 8080 and in U. S. Department of State, Report of the Consultative Committee on Economic 
Development in South and Southeast Asia, Fourth Meeting at Karachi, Pakistan, March 1952. 


a. These revised total program figures from The Draft Five Year Plan are approximately 27 per 
cent above the original estimates. Agriculture and irrigation together receive about the same attention 
but shares devoted to industry, transport and communications have been reduced somewhat to permit in- 
creased expenditures within the more basic fuel and power sectors. The increase for social capital re- 
flects the inclusion of additional schemes by both the Central and State Governments. 


b. These provisional figures, hastily prepared for the 1950 Report, are not entirely adequate. Actual 
expenditure for power development has already absorbed a major portion of this estimate and does not 
includ~ some $13 million for three important power projects. The bulk of the amount allocated to social 
capital for the duration of the Plan was expended in the first year alone. No provision was made for 
essential inland water transport in East Bengal. See Table 2 for the projects being undertaken under the 
Two-Year Priority Program (1951-53). 


c. Includes $479 million for multipurpose (irrigation, power, flood control) projects. 


d. Optimum use is still being considered by India’s Planning Commission in terms of the availability 
of external assistance, but the details will appear in the Final Report of the Commission to be published 
soon. 


e. Items in this and succeeding tables have been independently rounded and therefore may not add 
to the totals indicated. 
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Table 2: PAKISTAN: SELECTED PROJECTS INCLUDED IN THE TWO YEAR PRIORITY 
PROGRAM, 1951/52-1952/53. 


Estimated cost 
Projects $ million US 
S:. Feannpaak amd Commas 56 ie 5 ha ii cn helen Raa cs sak barnes ee 42 
a. Construction of docking and ship repairing fecilities in Karachi and East Pakistan. 14 
b. Formation of national steamship corporation and purchase of oceangoing vessels... 10 
c. Telephone and radio equipment and installation..................0ccceceeeeeeees 5 
2. Fuel and Power........ wg petesebevene ba cehe de beuedaet i odgeeetdhskskomnasaneen 47 
Total additional capacity of 140,000 kw thermal stations at Karachi, Sind, Punjab, 
Chittagong, Khulna, and Narayangunj 


S EE I IN sb da wn eeec bowed kwasddaxedcdantersssdesenscrsedtcceghenseeee 81 
a. Cotton textiles — additional 250,000 spindles ........... ccc cece eccceceecceeees 25 
b. Steel smelting, re-rolling and fabricating mills................. ccc eceeeececeees 21 
G. “FWS CHT TT, 8 on ccc c sce evesesenccevscvcdvdevebbcsacvcnedteveceenstes 7 
C.F Se Se, Se TD CU io ks ed es ce kek EN ee rad eeaseniainscoeneeees 15 
G TE TINE. Bike Doak fader ls oi cs hoe ae reds h eae ene eeecre er 4 
©, “PROS RO CRIs 65 ic vnc dc civics ccesscckbeteeenneseeeeneaseeeet 2 
g. Two cotton seed oil mills of 50,000 tons annual capacity................ece eens 2 

 MPVTTTTETITI TUTTI Tie re err 


Provision for cold storage facilities and purchase of equipment for animal husbandry 
and fishing 


Source: Karachi Report, op. cit., pp. 33-4. 


Table 3: PUBLIC AUTHORITIES’ EXPENDI- 
TURES ON DEVELOPMENT 1950-53 * 
($ MILLION US) 


India Pakistan 
SQSO$SE SOUMAL wociccccsc 549 
1951-52 revised estimate. 717 325 
1952-53 estimate ........ 860 336 


* Financial years beginning July tr. 
Source: Karachi Report, op. cit., p. 63 
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Table 4: EXTERNAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE PROVIDED INDIA AND PAKISTAN UNDER 
THE FRAMEWORK OF THE COLOMBO PLAN DURING THE FIRST YEAR OF 
OPERATION BEGINNING 1 JULY 1951. 


Recipient Country 











P = 
India Pakistan 
$ mil- $ mil- 

Sending Country lion US Nature of Aid lion US Nature of Aid 

Australia™’ ..... 9-4 Wheat ($8.3), remainder equip- 4.5 Capital goods for agriculture, 
ment mining, radio, public works 

Canada“ ....... 15 Wheat ($10) with proceeds go- 10 Thal cement plant ($5), rail- 
ing to Mayurakshi multi-pur- way ties and sleepers ($3), 
pose project; Bombay State aerial survey ($2) ° 
Transport (supplying of 1,500 
vehicles) 

New Zealand®’ .. 0.7 All India Medical Institute 0.7 Baluchistan irrigation scheme 

United Kingdom . 224 * 11.2 * 

United States .... 244 Wheat ($190) ", remainder pro- 25 Wheat ($15)", technical assist- 
vided under Indo-U.S. Techni- ance for agriculture, industry 
cal Agreement and trade 

Ford Foundation . 4.8 25 training centers and village 1.7 Polytechnic Institute of Karachi 
community projects; strengthen- ($1.2), Establishment of Home 
ing agricultural extension work Economics College ($0.5) 

PT  Sitescaan’ 62.5' Railway rehabilitation, agricul- 27.2 Railway equipment loan 


tural machinery, and electrical 
power development 


TE vceaee cause 560.4 80.3 


a. Based primarily on Karachi Report, op. cit., and embassy press releases. 
b. Australia asked simply that proceeds be used for general development. 


c. The Governments of Australia, Canada and New Zealand have jointly agreed to establish and 
equip the Thal Livestock Development and Research Farm. 


d. Canada requested that aid to specific programs should be mutually agreed upon. The $25 million 
for the year April 1952—March 1953 will include Ceylon. It was announced in September, 1952, that a 
second wheat allotment worth $5 million would be sent to India. 


e. The nature of the desert soil necessitates lining all the irrigation canals with concrete. 


f. In the form of grants with the only stipulation that projects should be in support of specific economic 
development. 


g. Financial year April 1951-March 1952 including unutilized balance from 1950-51; normally ex- 
pected to average $98 million annually for India during the period 1951-57. The figure for Pakistan 
assumes that one-sixth of the $67.2 million promised for the duration of the program was received during 
the first year of operation. The United Kingdom has undertaken a deliberate policy of providing South 
Asia with engineering products at the expense of the home market. 


h. Long-term loans. The Pakistan wheat loan agreement was signed September 17, 1952. 


i. $42 million of this was drawn before 1951-52. The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development is considering new developmental loans for both India and Pakistan. 
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Table 5: TECHNICAL COOPERATION PROGRAM OPERATIONAL AGREE- 
—, MENTS SIGNED BY THE UNITED STATES WITH INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN IN 1952* 


Ta 





Amount 
ire, ($ Thou- 
ail Project of Operational Agreement sands US) 
3), A. INDIA 

Ground Water Irrigation (Tubewells) .....ccscsccccccrevivedscverecscesons 13,700 
‘ ees Vay SOOCUNUND S508 ckreGdsde es ckscansciccksbenenenréepedcentes 4,784 
e Ce DONORS TORRONE oats .o 0 0:00 cack chances enwnwsevelssarurry 8,671 
Vee. SOR I I cckcevcnsvturtesescekeuues beeeees 166 
ist- Soll FOr ORE POVNOE USS 6 vccc cccccsnedcadvseusteesnaeiessusdeuwes 200 
stry Acquisition and Distribution of Fertilizer... .0....cccceccscccvescescovenenas 10,650 
; Iron and Steel for Agricultural Purposes. . o.oo. ccccccccacssnccsseseccces 8,385 
achi RACE: SIGE a ca bated s 56s Cy ee NOEs So cca cececncghvavarenebs cape ke aie 230 
ome EER CMRI noon ca ncccerccnven bee 6 sds e Sele csbeecteweleccneens kel 648 
Forest Research and Desert ARGrestatioW «oc oc dics cecccsccesescccasecceos 104 
Expansion and Modernization of Marine Fisheries ................eeee008: 2,462 
i re eee ae I Rye Ge ey ae 50,000 

B. PAKISTAN 
Village Agriculture and Cottage Industry Development Program ........... 2,300 


Training Activities 








East Pakistan Rural Development Training Program ............+.+++++++: 1,100 
and a ee 
SEGRE ET oil's 06 ia DRT Ss 550s He daSe ds Se RES ERE EO SSE DOOR 500 
Construntion. of Poestiiieet Packie aicciie sien de6 si eee te ds ieee eens ears 4,000 
lion Acquisition and Distribution of Fertilizer ................0c cece eee eeeeeeee goo 
it a East Pakistan Forest Research: Labotanery 6. «6 vciss ccvccctecsacsivesveuseds 200 
Chitingome TE Tracts “Teer Tt coe oa coh i ccc Aniivvsaieess 300 
. | DOE 6 ce vdiwctivtine beyeeus tar heehee aes taniadnee eee 10,000 
mic | 
’ * These amounts exclude roughly $4 million and $750,000 for “program direction” 
for India and Pakistan respectively. Supplemental agreements were signed recently for 
= | the U.S. fiscal year 1953 authorizing $38.35 million in agreed projects for India and an 
stan estimated additional $7 million to be used for Indian trainees, U.S. technicians and 
ring administrative expenses; the distribution by specific projects has yet to be announced. 
uth It is anticipated that the fiscal 1953 program for Pakistan will be slightly in excess of 
that for 1952. 
and } 
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Post-War Economic Writings on the Middle East 
Feliks Bochenski 


HE MAJOR INTEREST in Middle 
Eastern studies obviously never has been 
and probably never will be centered on eco- 
nomics. Whereas archeologists, anthropologists, 
sociologists and historians can relish a wealth 
of material for their studies, all that the econo- 
mist finds is a group of unsophisticated, pre- 
dominantly agricultural economies, supported 
in some cases by the exploitation of oil. 
Current international trends and the en- 
hanced geopolitical importance of the Middle 
East have, however, focused some attention on 
economic conditions in the area and on the 


possibilities of its development. This interest 
has yielded a fairly large crop of economic 
writings. In the United States and in England 
the number of post-war publications dealing 
primarily or in part with the economy of Mid- 
dle Eastern countries is certainly in excess of 
what appeared in this field in the 1920's or 
1930's. The following is a list of the major 
contributions published in English since 1943; 
included are works dealing with the Middle 
East in general or with individual countries 
usually considered within the area, i. e., Tur- 
key, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, 
Saudi Arabia and Egypt: 


1. Alfred Bonné — The Economic Development of the Middle East,—an outline of planned recon- 


struction, (Jerusalem, 1943, London, 1945). 


2. Alfred Bonné — State and Economics in the Middle East—a society in transition, (London, 1948). 
3. Hedley V. Cooke — Challenge and Response in the Middle East — The quest for prosperity, 1919- 


1951, (New York, 1952). 


4. James I. Craig — Egyft in the post-war world economy, (Cairo, 1945). 

5. W. B. Fisher — The Middle East —a physical, social and regional geography, (London, 1950). 

6. Anthony M. Galatoli— Egyft in midpassage, (Cairo, 1950). 

7. Elgin Groseclose — Introduction to Iran, (New York, 1947). 

8. Raj Narain Gupta —I/ran, an Economic Study, (New Delhi, 1947). 

g. James Buchanan Hays & A. E. Barrekette— T. V. A. on the Jordan; proposals for irrigation and 
hydroelectric development in Palestine, (Washington, 1948). 

10. Clare Hollingworth — The Arabs and the West, (London, 1952). 

11. H. L. Hoskins — Middle East Oil in United States Foreign Policy, (Washington, 1950). 

12. H. E. Hurst — The Nile: a general account of the river and the utilization of its waters, (London, 


1952). 


13. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development — The Economy of Turkey: an analysis 
and recommendations for a development program, (Washington, 1951). 
14. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development — The Economic Development of Iraq: 


Report of a Mission, (Baltimore, 1952). 


15. International Islamic Economic Conference — Economic Survey of the Middle East, (Karachi, 


1949). 


16. The Israel Economist — Annual, 1957, (Jerusalem, 1951). 
17. Charles Issawi— Egypt: An economic and social analysis, (London, 1947). 
18. Jewish Agency for Palestine — A statistical Handbook of Middle Eastern Countries, (Jerusalem, 


1944). 


19. B. A. Keen— The Agricultural Development of the Middle East, (London, 1946). 
20. A. Konikoff — Transjordan: an economic survey, (Jerusalem, 1946). 








® Feliks Bochenski is a member of The Operations Department: Asia-Middle East of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and was co-author of “TVA’s in The Middle East” in the 
January, 1950, issue of the Journal. 
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21. P. J. Loftus — The National Income of Palestine, (Jerusalem, 1946). 
22. W. C. Lowdermilk — Palestine, Land of Promise, (New York, 1944). 
23. Sir Murdoch MacDonald & Partners— Report on the Proposed Extension of Irrigation in the 


Jordan Valley, (London, 1951). 


24. Raymond F. Mikesell & Hollis B. Chenery — Arabian Oil: America’s stake in the Middle East, 


(Chapel Hill, 1949). 


25. Robert R. Nathan, Oscar Gass & David Creamer — Palestine, Problem and Promise, (Washing- 


ton, 1946). 


26. Office of Israel’s Prime Minister — Four Year Development Plan of Israel, (Tel Aviv, 1950). 

27. Husayn Pirnia— A Short Survey of the Economic Conditions of Iran, (Tehran, 1945). 

28. Wallace E. Pratt & D. Good — World Geography of Petroleum, (Princeton, 1950). 

29. A. R. Prest— War Economics of Primary Producing Countries, (Cambridge, 1948). 

30. Royal Institute of International Affairs— The Middle East: a political and economic survey, 


(London, 1950). 


31. Max W. Thornburg, Graham Spry & George Soule — Turkey, an economic appraisal, (New York, 


1949). 


32. K. S. Twitchell — Saudi Arabia, with an account of the development of its natural resources, 


(Princeton, 1947). 


33. United Nations — Economic and Social Council — Report of the Ad Hoc Committee for the Middle 


East, (Lake Success, 1949). 


34. United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine — Final Report of the United Nations 
Economic Survey Mission for the Middle East, (Lake Success, 1949). 
35. United Nations — Review of Economic Conditions in the Middle East: supplement to world eco- 


nomic report, 1949-50, (New York, 1951). 


36. United Nations — Summary of Recent Economic Development in the Middle East: supplement to 


world economic report, 1950-1951, (New York, 1952). 


37. Doreen Warriner — Land and Poverty in the Middle East, (London, 1948). 
38. Donald N. Wilber —Jran: past and present, (Princeton, 1948). 
39. E. B. Worthington — Middle East Science: a survey of subjects other than agriculture, (London, 


1946). 


Also: Overseas Economic Surveys of the British Board of Trade on Turkey, Iran, Iraq and Egypt, 
published in London between 1948 and 1949; reports of United States Agricultural Missions to Lebanon, 
Syria and Saudi Arabia, published in Washington between 1943 and 1948; and papers of the International 


Reference Service, (Washington). 


Even this incomplete list shows the attempt 
to cover a wide field, ranging from economic 
history and geography to agricultural econom- 
ics and case studies of specific countries and of 
their problems. It might well be expected that 
the analysis involved in all this work should 
have a firm, common statistical basis to live up 
at least to the first part of the good editorial 
principle, “facts are sacred; comment is free.” 
Unfortunately this is not quite so. 

Facts are free. In the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries, with a few exceptions, statistical data 
are very scarce and often contradictory. Few 
countries of the area have agricultural statis- 
tics and only two or three ever had an indus- 
trial census. Data on public finance, even when 
disclosed, often remain obscured by confusing 
methods of budgeting and accounting. On for- 
eign trade frequently two or more sets of dif- 
ferent figures for the same period are pub- 
lished. To become meaningful the different un- 
derlying definitions and exchange rates have to 


be unraveled and corrections have to be made 


‘for various over- and under- valuations. In his 


pursuit of accuracy the investigator soon finds 
himself making adjustments, which in them- 
selves are largely conjectural. Attempts to re- 
concile such figures with the corresponding data 
from Western trade partners can be very 
frustrating. 

Doubts begin on the level of the most rudi- 
mentary geographical facts. Areas of some 
Middle Eastern countries, given by the above 
listed publications differ by up to twelve per 
cent. Population data show similar discrep- 
ancies. With regard to the number of inhabi- 
tants of Iran, differences range from thirteen 
million to nineteen million. The total cultivable 
land, which could be brought under crops by 
irrigation or by improved techniques is obvi- 
ously of paramount importance in this pre- 
dominantly agricultural and partly overpopu- 
lated part of the world. Many authors provide 
a relevant answer but there are many answers. 
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Iran again seems to hold the record for uncer- 
tainty: according to Fisher (5)? the cultivable 
area in that country may be around 40 million 
acres, while according to the United Nations 
study (35), it is 125 million acres. That same 
source gives the cultivable area of Iraq as 16.5 
million acres, while Fisher’s estimate is around 
22 million and Warriner’s (37) is 29.9 mil- 
lion.*? These examples show that even the bet- 
ter studies of the area are handicapped by the 
lack of basic data. 

Though authors become cautious, avoid 
quantitative evaluations and limit themselves 
to observations about general trends, the basic 
uncertainties, nevertheless, still remain. How 
have real per capita incomes changed during the 
last two or three decades? This question is 
raised by a number of writers. But what are 
the answers? For Cooke (3) it is “abundantly” 
clear that in five countries (Egypt, Iraq, Syria, 
Lebanon and Iran) “the standard of life has 
undergone a further marked decline during 
the period 1919-1950.” Bonné (2) on the con- 
trary, speaks of “a distinct rise in the standard 
of living as a result of industrialization,” which 
started during the first World War. The U.N. 
report (35) asserts that during the last thirty 
years in Egypt the growth of population has 
been outrunning the increase of output, but be- 
lieves that the opposite has been true in Tur- 
key and Syria. Such divergent views would not 
arise if national income studies had been made 
for a number of years. But this cannot be ex- 
pected in countries where often not even cur- 
rent production data are available.** The fre- 
quently quoted U.N. report’s (35) estimates 
of annual per capita income in 1949 apparently 
do not pretend to be more than intelligent 


1 Numbers refer to the listing given above. 

2 Based on Ahmed Sousa —/raq Irrigation Hand- 
book, (Baghdad, 1944). 

2* Two exceptions should be mentioned: (a) The 
publication by Mahmoud Amin Anis, 4 Study of 
the National Income of Egypt (Cairo, 1950), which 
represents a scholarly effort to estimate Egypt's 
national income for a number of years, prior to 
1946 on the basis of available, limited data and also 
reviews efforts made in this field by others and not 
published in book form or in English; (b) The 
short but excellent study by Sefik Bilkur, The Na- 
tional Income of Turkey (Ankara, 1949), which 
gives estimates of Turkey's national income for 
several years prior to 1946 and makes forecasts 
for the following years. 
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guesses and similar estimates quoted by Bonné 
(1) for certain pre-war years probably fall into 
the same category. 

Not all the confusion in references to eco- 
nomic facts, however, can be blamed on statis- 
tical shortcomings. The considerable “‘news 
value” gained by Middle Eastern affairs during 
the last years is probably responsible for a some- 
what journalistic approach by several authors 
who apparently did not always have the time or 
the perseverance to check their information 
against such data as could be found from reli- 
able, though often scattered sources. An exam- 
ple is provided by the very recent book of Hol- 
lingworth (10). Its chapter on “The desire 
for industrialization” uses illustrations from 
Egypt which are incorrect. It says, for instance, 
that the Egyptian textile industry “cannot, to- 
day, do more than supply the lower grades in 
demand on the local markets’; that Egypt’s 
sugar refining industry “leaves a little left over 
for export’; and that there is a project for a 
large fertilizer factory at Suez. The truth, 
which can be easily verified from published 
and — this time — undisputed sources, is dif- 
ferent: while it is true that the weaving branch 
of the textile industry is not developed to the 
extent that it does supply the local requirements 
of all of the finer qualities of cotton cloth, ex- 
ports of Egyptian cotton yarn have been grow- 
ing steadily and at present rank third among 
the country’s total exports; domestic sugar 
production barely covers domestic consumption 
which remained rationed after the war; the 
Suez fertilizer plant was erected and started 
production a year before the publication of 
Hollingworth’s book. 

Emphasis is on development. Requirements 
for agricultural development were rather fully 
reviewed by Keen (19) and by the so-called 
Clapp Mission Report of the U.N. (34). In- 
terest in the possibility of expanding the area 
under crops first arose from the long-term con- 
cern over the rapid growth of the population 
and is now further enhanced by the various 
projects for immediate resettlement of Arab 
Palestine refugees in neighboring countries. In 
contrast to many authors who prefer generali- 
ties, Bonné (1) was bold enough to estimate 
the agricultural absorbtive capacity of Iraq, 
Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Transjordan, Tur- 
key, and Egypt. He claims that a sufficient re- 
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serve of cultivable land exists in these countries 
to provide room for an additional population 
of nearly 30 million. This seems high, espe- 
cially considering that Iran is excluded. In 
general support of the high estimates of the 
Middle East capacity to absorb additional agri- 
cultural population, Bonné points out that at 
least several of these countries maintained in 
the past populations many times larger than 
they do now. That this often heard assumption 
may not be justified transpires from Worthing- 
ton’s (39) lucid discussion of such evidence as 
is known concerning climate and population 
density in the past. 

Industrial development is also discussed by 
Bonné (1) who expects that the Middle East 
will enter a stage of large-scale industrializa- 
tion. According to this author, industrial mass 
production will change the ratio between agri- 
cultural and industrial prices in favor of the 
former. In view of the higher income elasticity 
of industrial consumer goods in relation to 
food, Bonné argues that the increased purchas- 
ing power of the rural population will raise 
the demand for industrial goods. This demand 
will be mainly covered by domestic industries, 
largely created during the war and either 
made competitive by the cheapness of local la- 
bor or protected by tariffs. The author also 
expects a large influx of capital in the form of 
loans, while local development funds become 
available from war-time domestic capital and 
from increased taxation. 

It is not quite clear what should start this 
chain of events and where the first impulse for 
domestic mass production of industrial goods 
is to originate. Only some of the forecasts of 
Bonné’s book, published in 1945, have been 
confirmed by subsequent events. Except in 
Egypt, Palestine and Turkey and in the build- 
ing industries which fared well throughout 
the area, output of Middle Eastern industries 
in post-war years was struggling with difficul- 
ties and did not expand greatly, although in 
most of the countries it was fairly well pro- 
tected by tariffs. Domestic markets remained 
narrow. The temporary, post-Korean, world- 
wide improvement of the terms of trade of pri- 
mary producing countries undoubtedly in- 
creased the purchasing power of Middle East- 
ern countries but has led to larger imports. 
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Low wages, alone, could not ensure the capac- 
ity of Middle Eastern industries to compete 
with imported goods and were largely offset, 
in terms of cost, by low productivity. Produc- 
tivity per worker “is now considerably greater 
in industry than in agriculture, but except in a 
few plants equipped with up-to-date machinery, 
it still remains low, measured by international 
standards” U.N. (35). On the other hand, 
however, —- as confirmed by the same source 
— local private capital has begun to be invested 
in industry and some of the governments are 
using part of their oil royalties for industrial 
investment. While the flow of foreign loans 
fell somewhat short of the hopes of Bonné 
and other economists, several fairly large loans 
were made to Middle Eastern countries. Apart 
from Israel, private investment has been largely 
limited to the oil industry. 

Most of the listed publications deal in one 
way or another with problems of economic de- 
velopment of individual countries and there 
are, of course, many similarities both in the 
analysis of present obstacles to development 
and in the recommendations as to future poli- 
cies. Comments on the difficulties in overcoming 
antiquated social and political structures, on the 
necessity for overall planning, on the need for 
technical assistance and on the advisability of 
creating conditions conducive to foreign capi- 
tal investment are frequent. But these recur- 
rent generalities do not mean that there was 
much study of Middle Eastern development 
problems on a general basis or that there were 
any publications on a regional approach to de- 
velopment planning. As Cooke (3) rightly 
says: ‘Perhaps the most pointed illustration of 
the absence of regionalism in action and senti- 
ment during the between wars period is the 
fact that not a single book’’ — since Bonné (1) 
— ‘‘was published on economic and social con- 
ditions in the Middle East as a whole, or in 
any group of Middle Eastern countries.’’ The 
creation of Israel and the coordination of Tur- 
key’s economy with Western Europe obviously 
did not favor an integration of the region; but 
do conditions for such an integration exist at 
all? The economies of Middle Eastern Arab 
countries and of Iran can hardly be regarded 
as complementary. They all need trade with 
partners who can supply mechanical equipment 
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and cheap, mass produced industrial goods. As 
the U.N. study (35) points out, the share of 
intra-regional trade in the total foreign trade 
of the Middle East, which soared under war- 
time conditions to over thirty percent, had, by 
1948, dropped to about ten percent of the total, 
which was not much more than it was in 1938. 

General studies. Among general studies 
which may serve as an introduction to the eco- 
nomic problems of the area, the relevant chap- 
ters of the survey by the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs (30) and of Fisher (5) 
should be mentioned. In spite of their identical 
titles these two books overlap but little. Fisher’s 
approach is that of an economic geographer. 
His exposition is simple and obviously sound. 
The treatment of such problems as the influence 
of geological factors (occurrence of imperme- 
able strata) on the different conditions for cul- 
tivation and human settlement in the Lebanese 
and Judean mountain ranges is equally illum- 
inating as is, for instance, his emphasis on the 
evaporation rate as a necessary correction for 
the precipitation rate in determining the type 
of climate. One wonders whether it was not the 
disregard of this simple correction which 
allowed so many over-optimistic estimates to 
be made of the potential reserve of land suitable 
for dry farming in the Middle East. However, 
when saying that fuel oil is only used to a lim- 
ited extent in industries of the Middle East, 
Fisher may not be quite right and events have 
outdated his statement that Turkey, Syria and 
Iran have little or no cotton for exports. The 
RIIA’s (30) sections on economic conditions 
are concise and well organized as is the rest of 
the book. Inaccuracies — such as listing both 
Syria and Lebanon as deficit grain areas — are 
rare. 

A good deal of background for the economic 
history of Middle Eastern agriculture and in- 
dustry, but not of trade, is provided by Bonné’s 
(2) study of Middle Eastern societies in tran- 
sition. The reader who wants to gain in the 
understanding of economic and _ financial 
changes originating from the last World War 
will find in Prest (29) excellent material with 
regard to Palestine, Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon and 
Syria. 

For an overall presentation of the current 
economic position, with occasional glimpses into 
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the past and as much detail as space limitations 
allow for, the special and periodical reports 
published by the U.N. (33-36) are by far the 
best source. These studies apparently suffer less 
from a shaky factual basis than most of the 
private publications, possibly because the highly 
trained staff responsible for their preparation 
has fuller access to local sources of information, 
including those available only in the languages 
of the region. Thus, the U.N. publications are 
quick to benefit from the gradually but steadily 
improving statistical spadework carried out in 
most Middle Eastern countries. 

Progress in this work tends to render obso- 
lete rather quickly statistical data which were 
collected, somewhat “heroically”, a few years 
ago. This applies to the Jewish Agency’s Sta- 
tistical Handbook (18) as well as to the book- 
let of the International Islamic Economic Con- 
ference (15) which has few data more recent 
than 1946. 

Problems of the agrarian structure, land ten- 
ure and land reform have been admirably cov- 
ered by Warriner’s book (37) which, having al- 
ready become a “classic,” makes still very timely 
reading. This publication, together with Keen 
(19) and Worthington (39), represents the 
academic postlude of economic studies and ac- 
tivities of the Middle East Supply Center, that 
regional body set up by the Allies, which car- 
ried the responsibility for the economic policies 
of a large part of the area during the second 
World War. 

Pratt and Good (28) have two chapters pro- 
viding an adequate introduction to the study 
of petroleum problems of the Middle East. 
Mikesell and Chenery (24) and Hoskins 
(11), although geared predominantly to the 
American angle of Middle Eastern oil develop- 
ment, contain also valuable general data and 
some analysis. As none of these publications is 
more recent than 1950, there is an urgent need 
for a study which would present the important 
changes which have occurred since 1950. Some- 
thing like Mikesell and Chenery’s (24) chapter 
on the impact of oil on the Arabian economy 
should be written for the whole area to focus 
attention on the problems and _ possibilities 
arising from the latest rocketing increases in 
both output of oil and revenues derived from 
it by several Middle Eastern countries. 
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Studies of individual countries and of specific 
development projects. The economy of Turkey 
has been quite fully reviewed in the book of 
Thornburg, Spry and Soule (31), written with 
the intention of discovering how Americans 
can best help in the economic development of 
the country, and in the report of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment Mission, (13) which goes one step 
further by trying to lay the foundations of a 
program for economic development. Both pub- 
lications were able to make good use of the 
recent remarkable improvement of that coun- 
try’s statistics. 

The latter experience may not have been 
shared by the authors of the IBRD report on 
Iraq (14) which, nevertheless, covers much of 
the gap in up-to-date publications on the Iraqi 
economy. In contrast to so many blueprints for 
development which remain in drawers, there 
is hope that this program may be implemented, 
at least to a certain extent, as many of its rec- 
ommendations are reflected in the five-year 
budget of the Iraqi Development Board. 

A considerable amount of research work has 
been devoted to the economy of Iran but much 
of it has gone into reports of private consulting 
firms which have not been listed in this review 
as they are not available to the general public. 
Groseclose’s (7) economic sections are, unfor- 
tunately, very short. The publications by Gupta 
(8), Pirnia (27) and Wilber (38) cover 
fairly extensive ground but are, of course, some- 
what out of date. There is room for a study of 
the resilience shown by the Iranian economy 
during the one year and a half which have 
passed since the stoppage of oil operations. 

Twitchell’s book on Saudi Arabia (32), 
largely geared to surveying the country’s na- 
tural resources, is a good general reference 
source on this little known area. More recent 
data can be found in reports and publications 
of the Arabian American Oil Company. 

Since Himadeh’s excellent work,* there have 
been no major publications on the economies 
of Syria and Lebanon. This is remarkable in 
view of the number of English speaking 
scholars in the area and can be only partly ex- 
cused by the fact that the two countries are 
more adequately covered by writings in French. 


8 Said B. Himadeh — The Economic Organization 
of Syria (Beirut 1936). 
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A great deal of the existing statistical and 
economic information on Israel is scattered in 
numerous periodicals and pamphlets issued 
both in Israel and abroad. Studies referring to 
Palestine, such as those by Lowdermilk (22), 
Nathan, Gass and Creamer (25) or Loftus 
(21) have become less useful since the partition 
of the country. The quick changes to which the 
economy of Israel is subjected have apparently 
not encouraged discussions in book form. The 
current position is, however, surveyed by the 
Annuals of the Israel Economist, the last one 
of which (16) covers events until the early 
part of 1951. The Four Year Development 
Plan (26) represents an effort in modern, eco- 
nomic planning not usually encountered or 
even feasible in underdeveloped countries, but 
it may, of course, be questioned whether Israel 
altogether falls into this category. 

Development possibilities of the Jordan basin 
have probably absorbed more first class research 
work than those of any other river of compar- 
able size. Unfortunately one of the more recent 
technical studies — Hays and Barrekette (9) 
— was based on the assumption of an undi- 
vided river basin, while the other one — Sir 
Murdock MacDonald (23) —was already 
carried out under conditions in which some 
parts of the valley could not be visited by the 
experts and were only “seen from a distance.” 
- Konikoff’s thorough study of the economy of 
Transjordan (20) shares the fate of all the 
other publications prepared in pre-partition 
days. What is needed now is a presentation of 
the economic problems of the Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan, which, since the end of the war, 
has trebled its population but not its economic 
resources. 

To do justice to contemporary economic 
literature on Egypt, Egyptian publications in 
French should be included. Among books pub- 
lished in English, Issawi’s (17) is still the best 
one, largely because it is somewhat deeper in 
its analysis than Galatoli’s (6) more recent 
publication. Craig’s (4) short paper raises in- 
teresting aspects of the finances of Egypt which 
after two World Wars has changed its status 
from that of a debtor to that of a creditor 
country. Hurst’s latest publication (12) rounds 
up a series of previous studies on the fuller 
utilization of the Nile waters which had been 
prepared during the last decade by Hurst him- 
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self and by some of his colleagues. In contrast 
to various new and not always sufficiently 
seasoned projects for the development of Mid- 
dle Eastern river basins, this is the mature 
result of a life-time work, which benefited 
from research carried out by a generation of 
British and Egyptian engineers. To the econo- 
mist the most important, though somewhat dis- 
quieting, of Hurst’s conclusions is his belief 
that even the fullest harnessing and training of 
the Nile, including long-term storage close to 
its sources, would only permit an increase of 
the irrigated area of Egypt by about twenty- 
five percent. 
* * * * 


To sum up this brief review, the following 
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could be said: The practical necessity to form- 
ulate policies on Middle Eastern problems will 
undoubtedly continue to keep alive an interest 
in economic studies of the area in English 
speaking countries. Until now, writings which 
attempted to lead up to formulations and con- 
clusions with regard to the area as a whole 
have been gravely hampered by the lack of de- 
pendable statistical groundwork. Less affected 
by this handicap have been monographic works 
which usually carry their own statistical re- 
search. Publications of this type as well as re- 
ports of the United Nations and other inter- 
national agencies share the merit for such 
progress in fact finding as can be noted among 
the reviewed sources. 
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GENERAL 


A history of Muslim historiography, by Franz 
Rosenthal. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1952. xii+ 
558 pages. 45 guilders. 


Reviewed by Ilse Lichtenstadter 


This is one of the most important publica- 
tions in the field of medieval Arabic and Mus- 
lim research in recent years. Orientalists have 
come to expect new insights into the manifold 
problems of Islamistics from the work of Franz 
Rosenthal and the present study lives up to 
these high expectations. The field the author is 
surveying is vast, both as regards the time span 
covered and the amount of material accumu- 
lated in it. Moreover, the author is not satis- 
fied with using familiar texts accessible in pub- 
lished editions, but bases his research mostly on 
works buried in unpublished manuscripts stored 
in widely separated libraries. The value of the 
work is enhanced by the publication, in its 
third part, of many of the Arabic passages 
from the manuscripts used in evidence, and by 
the translation, in the second part, of a fairly 
large historiographic work by al-Sakhawi 


(15th century) called al-J‘lan, [Denunciation 
of the critics of the historians], a shorter trea- 
tise by al-Kafiji, an author of the same cen- 
tury (Arabic text in part III), and excerpts 
from the 16th century historian Tashko- 
prizadeh. This part alone is a high achieve- 
ment and, in effort and scope, the equivalent 
of a separate volume. 

But Dr. Rosenthal’s object was not simply 
to make available to Orientalists historical 
works hitherto unpublished; he aimed at an 
integrated detailed exposition of the principles 
of Muslim historiography. This task entailed 
the study of its purpose, scope, and methods, its 
material and sources and the use the Muslim 
scholars made thereof, their literary style, fun- 
damental outlook and historiographical devel- 
opment. The discussion of these problems in the 
first part would alone make it an outstanding 
work. 

Dr. Rosenthal investigates the many prob- 
lems posed in any historiographic study which 
here are increased by the peculiar position of 
Muslim culture which encompasses widely di- 
vergent regions with diverse civilizations, reli- 
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gions, languages and peoples. The author com- 
bines an analysis of form elements with an 
analysis of characteristic works by outstanding 
authors ; he shows the continuity or the change 
in outlook and approach and the dominant 
trends of successive eras. Investigating the 
forms of Muslim historical writing, Rosenthal 
shows convincingly the presence in its develop- 
ment of indigenous elements, such as the “bat- 
tle day” literature which shaped the early Is- 
lamic habar technique, and the influence of 
Jewish, Christian, Graeco-Syrian and Iranian 
historiography on the Muslim writings. The 
habar form uniting self-contained anecdotal 
stories without causal nexus between the events 
was followed by the annalistic works with their 
chronological arrangement; the dynastic and 
tabaqat histories (the latter genuinely Islamic), 
and the genealogical works which carry the tra- 
ditional importance of family organization into 
Islamic times are discussed and outstanding ex- 
amples of each group analyzed. 

The fourth chapter examines the “Contents 
of Historical Works.” The author shows the 
wide range of viewpoints under which histor- 
ical material was assembled. Of interest is the 
use of evidence derived from documents, in- 
scriptions and coins. Much of this was either 
forged or invented, or elaborated in historic 
and novelistic form; however, the medieval 
authors’ awareness of their potential value for 
their work is striking. 

In chapter five the author discusses the syn- 
thesis of these form elements in the three groups 
of existing historical works dealing with world, 
local, and contemporary history and memoirs. 
Besides published and unpublished Arabic 
works, he mentions Christian authors who in- 
cluded in their works an account of pre-Islamic 
events synchronized with those in Christendom, 
though some failed to pay attention to the life 
of the Prophet. A few Judeo-Arabic scholars, 
e.g., Sa‘adiah Gaon, are also mentioned briefly. 

After discussing, in chapter six, rhymed 
prose (which retards rather than promotes 
good historical writing) and poetry as media 
employed by historians, Dr. Rosenthal analyzes 
the historical novel as a work of art and as 
pseudo-historical writing, emphasizing its indig- 
enous, South Arabian origin. A short conclud- 
ing chapter evaluates the place historiography 


occupied in Muslim intellectual life, stressing 
its importance as “the only effective vehicle in 
Islam for concrete self-expression and for the 
actual observation of life . . . and for analyz- 
ing ...man... as the sole source of cul- 
tural development.” 

The author frequently points out various 
shortcomings in Muslim historical writings 
such as lack of integration. However, his own 
work shows repeated evidence of the medieval 
author’s same interest in a variety of social and 
political problems, though the integration such 
a modern scholar aspires to reach is here miss- 
ing. This lack was already recognized by Ibn 
Khaldin whom Dr. Rosenthal mentions several 
times, though he defers a discussion of that 
eminent sociologist’s work to a future study. 
® Itse LicHTENSTADTER is Professor of Arabic and 
Islamic Culture at The Asia Institute, and the au- 


thor of numerous articles on religious and social 
aspects of medieval and modern Islam. 


Naval wars in the Levant, 1559-1853, by 
R. C. Anderson. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. ix+619 pages. $7.50. 


Reviewed by W. J. Morgan 


In this natural companion to his earlier 
work, Naval wars of the Baltic, Mr. Ander- 
son has turned to the Eastern Mediterranean 
and the shores of the fabulous lands of the 
sunrise — the Levant. Here he is sailing into 
waters that, unlike the Baltic, are virtually un- 
charted by students of war on the seas. How- 
ever, Anderson, one of England’s outstanding 
historians and president of the Society for 
Nautical Research, is exceptionally well quali- 
fied to take the helm for a voyage of explora- 
tion. The result is a book that is a tribute to 
thorough research and meticulous scholarship. 
It fills a long-existing void in our knowledge 
of Mediterranean history, and will undoubt- 
edly rank as a standard reference work. 

When the Austrians occupied Venice in 
1849, the end came finally to a naval power 
that had endured for centuries. Commercial 
and naval prowess had sustained Venetian in- 
fluence in the Mediterranean, where, except 
for periods of tenuous peace, it was at war 
with Turkey. The author devotes a great por- 
tion of this work to a detailed study of the 
Venetian-Turkish struggle in the Levant. Sea 
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battles and campaigns, both big and small, 
together with painstakingly compiled lists of 
vessels and commanders are chronicled on page 
after page. Hundreds of ships, personalities, 
and events pass rapidly before the reader, often 
too fast for proper digestion. From the vast 
array, one forms a picture of futility and the 
inability of either the Venetians or the Turks 
to achieve a truly decisive naval victory. Even 
the celebrated “decisive” triumph of Venice 
and its allies at Lepanto in 1571 was no such 
thing. The “crushed” Turkish navy was able 
to muster an equally strong fleet the very next 
year. Venetian effort was hampered persist- 
ently by ally troubles involving petty differ- 
ences among the commanders. At many a cru- 
cial juncture the Maltese and Papal galleys 
left for home. Of course, Venice merits limited 
sympathy, since it was a notoriously unreliable 
ally. 

The Black Sea, not properly within the 
Levant, is correctly dealt with as an integral 
part of Eastern Mediterranean naval history. 
It was in the Black Sea that Russia’s push to- 
ward warm water brought inevitable conflict 
with Turkey. Of special interest to American 
readers is the account of John Paul Jones as 
a Rear Admiral in the service of Catherine of 
Russia. 

No comprehensive history of the Mediter- 
ranean, east or west, can by-pass the ever-pres- 
ent predatory Barbary pirates. The author 
devotes most of one chapter to the heroic ex- 
ploits of the small United States Navy in im- 
pressing upon the Pasha of Tripoli respect for 
the rights and the flag of the young American 
republic. 

In his preface, Mr. Anderson reaffirms his 
intention to let the facts speak for themselves ; 
and as a layman, without naval experience, he 
will attempt to draw no “lessons.” He adheres 
to this resolve tenaciously —so much so that 
his naval warfare seems to be happening in a 
vacuum, disassociated from the situation on 
the land. Nelson’s great victory at the Nile, 
sealing the fate of Napoleon’s army in Egypt, 
speaks for itself. But numerous lesser naval 
actions would take on greater significance if 
an occasional paragraph were devoted to tying 
them together. 

The book is excellently illustrated but un- 
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fortunately only one map, that of the Aegean, 
is included. A more liberal use of maps through- 
out the text would have been a welcome aid. 
A splendid bibliography and indices to naval 
officers and names of ships round out the 
volume. 

Since Mr. Anderson terminates this work 
with the year 1853, he most likely plans a his- 
tory of the steam age in the Mediterranean. It 
is hoped that he will not assume for his readers 
too much previous knowledge of the subject. 


® W. J. Morcan is head of the Historical Research 
Branch in the Naval History Division of the United 
States Navy. 


Homo oeconomicus Islamicus, by J. Hans. 
Klagenfurt: Hans, 1952. 150 pages. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Alfred Bonné 


Dr. Hans, who is known for his successful 
attempts to describe monetary problems in 
the oriental world, has now launched on a new 
and rather ambitious project. In this small book 
in German he tries his hand in the vast field 
of the economic and social transformation of 
the Islamic world. The point of departure is 
interesting, for the author seeks the existence of 
a specific attitude toward economic phenomena 
which is characteristic of Islamic society. How- 
ever, instead of finding much enlightenment on 
this subject in perusing Dr. Hans’ book, the 
reader is referred to investigations which others 
should carry out in this field. In general, the 
author seems to have conceived his task as 
more that of posing the problems than of giving 
a satisfactory treatment of them. The various 
chapters thus form a series of rather loose non- 
committal essays on many contemporary eco- 
nomic problems in the Islamic world. 

The book contains some interesting obser- 
vations on population problems such as the 
successful settlement of 7 million Muslims 
from India in Pakistan, and 7.5 million Hindus 
from Pakistan in India. The author also dwells 
on the effect of feudalism on oriental society. 
He regards feudalism as a phenomenon con- 
trary to Islamic social theory; yet there the 
question arises as to why Islamic society, since 
its early beginnings, maintained this social 
system and did not overthrow it. The reasons 
advanced today for its abolition certainly do 
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not derive from ideologies which can be claimed 
as being close to Islamic tradition. 

In his remarks on the problem of interest 
and usury in the Qur’an, the author empha- 
sizes the importance of Islamic tradition to the 
growth or arrest of economic institutions and 
attitudes. He mentions in this connection that 
the 80 million Muslims who constitute pres- 
ent-day Pakistan formerly did not have a 
bank and credit system of their own because 
this field was monopolized by the Hindus and 
Parsis. This contention seems exaggerated. In 
most Eastern countries there were usually also 
members of the Muslim community who were 
willing to satisfy the economic needs of the 
community, even if its religious tenets were 
opposed to such economic functions or institu- 
tions. Dr. Hans, himself, refers in another 
context to the various ways in which reli- 
gious prohibitions of the original Islamic teach- 
ings were circumvented. 


© AtFrep Bonné, Professor of Economics at the 
Hebrew University, is the author of State and eco- 
nomics in the Middle East. 


Atti del primo convegno internazionale di studi 
Mediterranei. Palermo: Accademia del 
Mediterraneo, 1952. 246 pages. 2500 lira. 


Reviewed by C. Grove Haines 


The first annual conference of a projected 
series on Mediterranean studies under the 
sponsorship of the Centro Studi e Scambi In- 
ternazionali of Palermo met at Palermo 11- 
13 June 1951. Representatives of fifteen na- 
tions were present although Italian participants 
comprised a preponderant majority. Most of 
the papers presented there, together with steno- 
graphic summaries of the discussions, are repro- 
duced in this volume. 

The program laid out for the conference was 
far too ambitious with the result that the papers 
(46 of them are reprinted in this small vol- 
ume!) are in general panoramic and in most 
cases disappointingly superficial. They are pre- 
sented under five sectional headings: Law; 
History, Arts, Letters; Economics, Commu- 
nications and Tourism; Political and Social 
Studies; and Eurafrica. Not only the sectional 
titles but also very often the titles of the in- 
dividual papers are misleading. 


In the first two sections one article at least 
deserves mention. Gaetano Trovato’s “Rap- 
porti tra diritto romano e musulmano” presents 
a skillful summary of the relationships between 
Roman and Islamic law and emphasizes the 
limited impact of the former upon the latter. 

The third section, containing eight articles 
on economic subjects, is of little interest to the 
specialist except for two provocative and sug- 
gestive articles which speculate upon the pos- 
sibilities of a Mediterranean revival in light 
of current world-wide economic and political 
trends. Both are based upon the same assump- 
tions and follow identical themes but are of 
unequal value. One of these, “Ritorno al Med- 
iterraneo,” was contributed by Prof. Giuseppe 
Frisella Vella, who originally developed the 
basic premises of both articles in a volume pub- 
lished in 1927 under the title of I/ traffico fra 
l’America e l’Oriente attraverso il Mediter- 
raneo. Vella’s thesis was and still is that the 
Mediterranean is destined to revive as an im- 
portant route of communications in consequence 
of the emergence of the United States as the 
greatest of world powers. He has long main- 
tained that the effect of this will be the loos- 
ening of the grip of the European Atlantic 
powers, especially upon Africa and Asia, and 
the steady growth of fruitful commercial rela- 


. tionships between the United States and the 


Far East, which, he reasons, can be most profit- 
ably carried on through the Mediterranean as 
the principal route of contact. Professor Vella’s 
presentation of these arguments is less forceful 
in this publication, however, than is that of 
Cesare Castellano, “La rinascita del Mediter- 
raneo.” In contrast with the views here pre- 
sented by a number of others, Castellano and 
Vella are disposed to regard the present role of 
the United States in the Mediterranean with 
equanimity. 

The last two sections: “Political and Social 
Studies” and “Eurafrica,” are mainly of inter- 
est for the light which they throw upon con- 
temporary Italian thinking in regard to Italy’s 
future role in Africa. Reluctant acceptance of 
the hard realities of the current situation, irri- 
tation at the decision of the powers to extrude 
Italy from Africa, nostalgic reflections upon 
the past, fear both of Soviet Russian influence 
and of “Anglo-Saxon imperialism” — these 
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are the sentiments conspicuously expressed in 
most of the articles. However, Enrico Insab- 
ato’s “‘La cooperazione latino-arabo . . .”’ and 
Arthur Pellegrino’s “L’ Islam en Méditeranée,” 
both regrettably brief, rise above the polemical. 
Insabato’s thesis is that the prerequisite to co- 
operation among the Latin and Arab peoples is 
close collaboration between France and Italy, 
collaboration based upon common acceptance 
of broad mutual Mediterranean interests, 
which he interprets to mean the abandonment 
of selfish and short-sighted nationalism on both 
sides. Pellegrino argues for a policy of language 
instruction in the Mediterranean states of 
Europe which will include more extensive offer- 
ings in Arabic. 

As for Eurafrica, the little that is said in the 
three reprinted papers appears mostly to rep- 
resent an attempt to flee from reality. The 
concept of a close relationship between Med- 
iterranean Europe and North Africa is not 
new, but the effort (e.g. P. D’Agostino Orsini, 
“L’Eurafrica, terza forza mondiale’’) to define 
Eurafrica as a geographical region and as a 
potential third force is somewhat fanciful. 


®C. Grove Haines, Professor of Diplomatic His- 
tory at the School of Advanced International Stud- 
ies of The Johns Hopkins University, is the author 
of several publications on Italy and the Mediter- 
ranean. 


Background of the Middle East, edited by 
Ernest Jackh. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1952. viii +236 pages. $3.50. 


Reviewed by R. Bayly Winder 


The general purpose of this work, as stated 
on the dust jacket, is to enable the reader to 
attain “‘a deeper insight into world conditions 
than can be found in the newspaper.” In 
twenty-two chapters averaging under ten pages 
in actual text, seventeen distinguished authors 
cover a variety of topics such as “The Geostra- 
tegic Uniqueness of the Middle East,” by 
Ernest Jackh, “The Birthplace of Islamic Civi- 
lization,” by Arthur Jeffery, “The Arab Cali- 
phate: Its Rise and Decline,” by Philip K. 
Hitti, “Rise of the Turkish Empire,” by Zeki 
Validi Togan, “European Imperialism in the 
Middle East,” by Lewis V. Thomas and 
“Social and Economic Problems,” by George 
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Hakim. Twelve of the chapters have bibli- 
ographies and there is a good index. The title 
page verso reveals that the Encyclopedia 
Americana owns the copyright, and comparison 
with the 1952 edition of that publication shows 
that this book is a reprinting of its article, 
“Middle East.” 

The table of contents suggests a basic divi- 
sion into chapters on the relatively remote past 
(4-12), on the relatively recent past and the 
present (13-19), and on miscellaneous sub- 
jects (1-3, 20-22). In general these articles 
are sound, but so brief as to advance little that 
is new. Chapters dealing with the past can be 
roughly divided into those which analyze dom- 
inant and continuing cultural features and into 
those which give largely non-interpretive his- 
torical sketches. The chapters by Edgar Alex- 
ander on various aspects of Christianity are 
amongst the most stimulating, for they are most 
effective in relating past to present. One of the 
weakest from this point of view is Chapter 12 
(Rise of the Turkish Empire) which is not 
only a strictly historical survey, but also devotes 
too much space to the folk history of Turkish 
origins. 

Minor errors are the omission of the 400,000 
Maronites and the 175,000 orthodox Arme- 
nians of Syria and Lebanon in Chapter 7 and 
a few misprints. The footnote (page 73) deriv- 
ing Copt from Arabic Kibti-Cupt is curious in 
its transliteration as well as in not taking the 
word back to its Greek origin. Finally the rele- 
vance of the chapter entitled, “American Arch- 
aeology in the Near and Middle East,” is by no 
means clear. 

More serious is the fact that Persia, Afghan- 
istan, Pakistan, North Africa, and the Sudan, 
though specifically included within the limits 
of the term “Middle East” set forth in the pref- 
ace, get only indirect attention. Similarly, 
Islam the religion is not substantively treated, 
and there is very little coverage of the period 
between 1500 and 1800. On the other hand 
Hellenism, Christianity, and Hebrew civili- 
zation are the main subjects in at least five 
chapters. 

In brief, this work offers a number of brief 
summaries which, despite serious omissions, 
will give the interested layman some “back- 
ground.” Its interest for those dealing more 
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professionally with the Muslim Middle East 
is very limited. 
®R. Bayty WINpeR is Assistant Professor of Ori- 


ental Languages in the Department of Oriental Lan- 
guages and Literatures of Princeton University. 





ARAB WORLD 


The Arabs and the west, by Clare Holling- 
worth. London: Methuen, 1952. xi+285 
pages. 21 s. 


Reviewed by George F. Hourani 


Miss Hollingworth is a well known English 
journalist who has been a special correspon- 
dent in the Middle East since 1940. Her book 
is not, for the most part, a study of the rela- 
tions between the Arabs and the Western na- 
tions, as the title would suggest ; it aims rather 
to “supply the basic facts and also the general 
background which the ordinary reader would 
need in any attempt to understand the political 
and economic complexities of that region.” 
After an introduction which runs very rapidly 
through the history of the Arab countries be- 
tween 1914 and World War II, the work is 
divided into three parts. Part I is called “The 
background,” but nearly all of it deals with 
political events since 1939, surveying in turn 
the major states of the area. Part II contains 
a fairly substantial narrative on Palestine be- 
tween 1945 and 1949. Part III is called “The 
aftermath of the Palestine War,” but does not 
stick to this theme; it is in fact a series of dis- 
connected chapters on important topics such 
as armed forces, petroleum, Communism, and 
industrialization. There is also an epilogue 
which comments on the Nagib revolution in 
Egypt, since this occurred after the rest of the 
book had been written. 

This disjointed book contains much useful 
information, but it cannot be said that it will 
help any kind of reader to understand the Arab 
world. To begin with, the background sections 
are inadequate both in bulk and in quality. 
It was once true but is today quite misleading 
to say that the Arabs are “fatalists,” that “the 
good Moslem accepts droughts or floods, en- 
dures poverty, pain and dirt largely because 
‘Allah wills it’”’ and that “any Arab may have 
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four wives as decreed by the Prophet, in addi- 
tion to numerous concubines.” These mislead- 
ing statements occur on a single page; dozens 
of others can be found in the course of the 
book. But a still more serious impediment to 
understanding lies in the author’s evident lack 
of sympathy for the Arabs as fellow human 
beings. A visitor to a foreign country may de- 
spise its people and is entitled to publish her 
impressions in book form. But no writer ought 
to distort facts by wild condemnations of entire 
peoples, e.g. corruption is inherent in “the Arab 
character,” it “is a fact that nine times out of 
ten an Arab’s reply will be not what he thinks 
but what he believes the questioner would like 
him to think.” “Reason does not appeal to the 
Arabs,” “the Arabs are like children,” Egypt’s 
cotton crop has been “developed entirely by 
foreigners,” the Palestine question has been “a 
wonderful Middle Eastern  red-herring.” 
Lebanon “is an entirely materialistic and op- 
portunist country — beautiful, amusing, 
charming, but for any serious consideration, a 
complete waste of time.” The heaviest scold- 
ings are reserved for the Egyptians, especially 
those who have presumed to acquire a Western 
education. One feels that Miss Hollingworth 
was stung — quite naturally —by the anti- 
British campaigns of the Egyptian press; still 
she would have done better not to answer dem- 
agogues like a demagogue. Another weakness 
is a general absence of personalities from the 
narrative. Politicians like Mardam and Nahhas 
flit in and out of these pages like puppets; 
hardly a single character comes alive as a hu- 
man being. Thus neither does the reader learn 
what Arabs are like as men and women, nor did 
the author understand the forces at work re- 
moulding Arab society. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that she was completely taken by 
surprise by the Nagib revolution which in no 
way fits into the Egyptian picture she had 
built up of wholly corrupt Pashas, wholly 
superficial effendis, and wholly destitute fel- 
lahin, all heading inescapably for a Commun- 
ist revolution. 

The most valuable chapters are those on 
Palestine, because they are not too short and 
are less marred by scorn than other parts of 


the book. 


® Georce F. Hourant is Assistant Professor of 
Arabic Studies at the University of Michigan. 
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Arabia reborn, by George Kheirallah. Albu- 
querque: University of New Mexico Press, 
1952. 307 pages. $4.50. 

Reviewed by Gerald de Gaury 


When the greatest of Arabian explorers, 
Charles Doughty, had determined to devote 
himself to the renaissance of the English lan- 
guage through a return to its mainspring, 
Elizabethan and Stuart prose, he debated in 
his mind whether a journey among the Indians 
and Eskimos in the far north of North Amer- 
ica, or a sojourn in Arabia would better suit his 
purpose. He chose Arabia and his book on the 
subject is a splendid link in the English lan- 
guage. The chain begun, others added to it, 
Dr. Hogarth and T. E. Lawrence being the 
most notable contributors, and partly through 
them the Arabs have attained an undisputed 
place in literature as the world’s most romantic 
nation. By and large all writers on the subject 
have preserved the “romance of Arabia” in 
their writings, although the way of life may 
often have appealed more to their readers than 
to the authors themselves, if the truth were 
admitted. In any event, although Saudi Arabia 
is now trying to become an industrialized, 
modern country, I understand that it is still 
true today that any book with “Arabia” in its 
title will sell satisfactorily. 

Dr. George Kheirallah’s latest book, Arabia 
Reborn, is written in the modern spirit and is 
youthful in its aptness. There is no literary 
appeal in it, however, no attempt to conjure 
up the style of Doughty but its scope is wide 
and it is historically up-to-date. It is partly 
encyclopedic, partly historical, and in part a 
narrative of Ibn Saud’s life with many verba- 
tim conversations. Chapters 1 to 3 contain an 
account of the beginnings of the Arab race. 
Chapters 4 and 5 deal with the Prophet Mu- 
hammad and the Arab Empire up to the irrup- 
tion of the Turks into the Arabian Middle 
East. Chapters 6, 7 and 8 contain the history 
of central Arabia and the remainder of the 
book covers the life and times of Ibn Saud, the 
present King of Saudi Arabia. 

An author who sets himself so large and 
uneasy a task cannot expect to achieve that 
unity which every author aims at, but what 
Dr. Kheirallah possesses beyond gainsaying is 
enthusiasm for his subject. At times this en- 
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thusiasm, however, is less evident and some 
summaries of events are so shortened as to 
give only a vague idea of what happened. An 
example is the author’s account of the revolt 
of the Mutair tribes against Ibn Saud. Here 
was a turning point in Ibn Saud’s career and 
it is dismissed in a brief summary with a 
fierce cut at the British, without whose tact- 
ful yet firm intervention there might have been 
a shorter and far different story for Dr. Kheir- 
allah to relate. 

Such criticisms, however, are beside the 
point of the book which may be called an al- 
most indispensable one for those going to Saudi 
Arabia who wish to have in one volume an 
over-all account of the country, the people and 
the present rulers. They will find it a most 
rewarding addition to their baggage provided 
that they take it along with some of the pro- 
verbial grains of salt. 


® Geratp pe Gaury is the author of many books 
on the Arabian Peninsula. 





ETHIOPIA 


Islam in Ethiopia, by J. Spencer Trimingham. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1952. 
xv +299 pages. $5.00. 

Contemporary Ethiopia, by David A. Talbot. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 
x+267 pages. $4.50. 

The judicial system and the laws of Ethiopia, 
by Nathan Marein. Rotterdam: Royal Neth- 
erlands Printing and Lithographing Com- 
pany, 1951. 288 pages. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Robert D. Baum 


These recent books on Ethiopia represent 
respectively the contributions of a scholar, a 
journalist, and a jurist. The first, J. Spencer 
Triminghan, is a British missionary, the author 
of Islam in the Sudan, The Christian Church 
and Missions in Ethiopia, and other writings. 
The second, David A. Talbot, is an American 
who has been the editor of The Ethiopian 
Herald since 1945; the third, Nathan Marein, 
formerly a Palestinian lawyer, is Advocate 
General and General Adviser to the Imperial 
Ethiopian Government. 

Trimingham focuses his attention on the 
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Islamic institutions and peoples of the region of 
Ethiopia, Eritrea (now federated with Ethio- 
pia), and the three Somalilands. Although 
parts of this field have been covered by other 
European scholars— notably Carlo Conti 
Rossini and Enrico Cerulli — Trimingham 
makes an important contribution toward under- 
standing the depth and influence of Islam in 
the area as a whole. In the three major sections 
of his study he traces the history of Islam’s 
struggles with the adherents of the Christian 
Church of Ethiopia (established in the fourth 
century A.D.), the general social structure of 
individual Muslim tribes, and the special re- 
gional characteristics of Islam. In writing the 
second section he apparently was unaware of 
the emancipation of the serfs and reorganiza- 
tion of tribal society in the Nacfa and Agordat 
districts by the British Military Administra- 
tion of Eritrea in 1948. 

Despite the great diversity in the intensity 
of their efforts among tribes and peoples, 
Islamic religion and culture have spread gen- 
erally throughout the area, appealing primarily 
to the pastoral nomads and semi-nomads liv- 
ing in the barren steppes surrounding the high 
plateaus of northern Ethiopia and Eritrea. 
Where it could not eradicate pagan rites and 
beliefs, Islam — as elsewhere in Africa — as- 
similated them by attaching to them orthodox 
interpretations and explanatory Muslim leg- 
ends. Only in Ethiopia did Islam encounter a 
formidable rival in the Christian Church, 
which became a symbol of Abyssinian nation- 
ality and reinforced the determination of the 
plateau peoples to resist all efforts at invasion. 

Talbot’s book is designed primarily for the 
general reader and makes no pretense of cover- 
ing the field with anything like the compre- 
hensiveness of Margery Perham’s admirable 
The Government of Ethiopia. It emphasizes 
the progress in modernization achieved under 
the enlightened leadership of Emperor Haile 
Selassie — a leadership tempered, as is indi- 
cated, by understanding of the standards pos- 
sible of achievement given the factors arising 
mainly from established custom and centuries 
of Ethiopian isolation. 

Progress is noted in the fields of government, 
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agriculture, commerce, finance, communica- 
tions, and education. There are also brief back- 
ground chapters on Ethiopian geography (with- 
out the aid of a map) and history, the Ethio- 
pian people and marriage customs, land tenure, 
the Ethiopian Church, national holidays, and 
the capital city. Although several sections are 
well written and informative, others appear 
uneven, thin, or too heavily dependent upon 
excerpts from The Ethiopian Herald. The 
absence of reference to such important aspects 
of contemporary Ethiopia as its military assist- 
ance in Korea, federation with Eritrea, or the 
IBRD loan for a development bank leaves one 
with the impression that events have moved 
faster than the publisher. 

Those interested in the content and applica- 
tion of present-day Ethiopian law will find the 
only existing guide in Marein’s systematic and 
clear presentation. His analysis covers not only 
the Ethiopian Constitution of 1931 and the 
proclamations, decrees, and notices issued since 
the return of the Emperor in 1942 but also 
ancient secular and religious law, customary 
law and the penal code of 1930 insofar as they 
are still applicable. In the absence of published 
court decisions lawyers in Ethiopia have diffi- 
culty in citing cases as precedents with legal 
force. Nevertheless, Marein, formerly a mem- 
ber of the High Court, refers in several in- 
stances to judicial interpretation and practice. 

Prior to the Italian occupation there was no 
official gazette in Ethiopia containing all of the 
laws being issued, but since 1942 the Negarit 
Gazeta has filled this gap. Proclamations, de- 
crees, and orders usually emanate from the 
Emperor; subsidiary legislation, signed by min- 
isters, is usually in the form of legal notices. 
Marein’s study reveals several gaps in the com- 
prehensiveness of the present legal system and 
the need for further revision and codification. 
It is understood that the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment has been considering these problems for 
some time and that Marein has been playing an 
active role in working for improvements. 


® Rosert D. Baum is a specialist working on Afri- 
can affairs in the Division of Research for Near 
East, South Asia, and Africa of the U.S. State De- 
partment. 
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Naissance du Prolétariat Marocain, edited by 
Robert Montagne. Paris: Peyronnet, 1952. 
291 pages. 1.200 francs. 


Reviewed by Rom Landau 


This could have been an important book. Its 
subject is topical, and has sociological and po- 
litical interest; its army of contributors has 
done its job conscientiously. The book is any- 
thing if not comprehensive, and it is lavishly 
furbished with over 60 colored charts —a 
“slorious riot in technicolor.” But, like so many 
technicolor concoctions, it misses the essential 
point. This happens not by ignorance or acci- 
dent but by design. This design, however, can 
be fathomed by reference to the name of the 
editor who, though by profession a scholar, has 
for a number of years now allowed himself to 
be pushed more and more into the role of a 
propagandist. Thus it is hardly surprising that 
his group of 81 contributors contains — to 
this reviewer's knowledge — not a single dis- 
interested scholar, but only officials employed 
by the Résidence Générale in Morocco. More- 
over, not a single Moroccan has been invited 
to contribute to a work that deals exclusively 
with a Moroccan subject. The editor’s excuse 
that “educated Moroccans” were otherwise 
occupied, sounds too lame to carry conviction. 

It should not therefore cause surprise that 
the book deals with every possible cause of 
peasant emigration from the dled to the towns 
(and the subsequent creation of a proletariat) 
except the central one. For between 1926 and 
1929 about half a million native families had 
had their land sequestered by the French au- 
thorities, and had to seek a new, and usually 
miserable existence in the new bidonvilles 
spreading on the fringes of urban centers. Yet 
it is these thousands, unmentioned in the pres- 
ent volume, who form the core of the Moroc- 
can proletariat. 

This fundamental omission having been 
noted, we accept it as inevitable when we find 
that most of the contentions of the authors 
either misrepresent historical or sociological 
facts or remain silent about them. Space allows 
us to mention only one or two. 

One of the reasons given why Berbers so 
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often emigrated alone, leaving their wives be- 
hind, is the latters’ alleged low standard of 
religious education, as compared with that of 
their urban sisters. The authors completely 
disregard the fact that in regions as far apart 
as Azzemour, the Sous, or Shingit in the South, 
there has always existed a tradition of female 
religious instruction surpassing that of women 
in towns. 

No mention is made of the fact that count- 
less families have left their land to escape the 
rapacity and tyranny of great caids and pashas 
installed and supported by the French. The 
case of Glawi, Pasha of Marrakech, instantly 
springs to one’s mind. Many Berbers preferred 
the miserable conditions of the bidonvilles to 
the regime of exploitation and illegality intro- 
duced by this feudal overlord. 

Again, the authors misrepresent historic 
truth when they claim that tribes were often 
forcibly removed because they had incurred the 
Sultan’s displeasure. This happened only in the 
case of guish tribes, that is, tribes whose mem- 
bers belonged to the Sharifian army, and who 
had been condemned for some military misde- 
meanor. 

Since the whole book is rooted in an open or 
implied pro-French, pro-Berber, anti-Arab, and 
anti-Sultan attitude, it naturally also omits the 
central fact about Moroccan land tenure. After 
the Islamization of Morocco, all the land be- 
came State property. This essentially Islamic 
system, though greatly modified, remained in 
existence until the occupation of the country by 
the French in 1912. But privately owned land 
existed for many centuries, even though most 
of it was held under the State’s suzerainty. For 
the State, symbolized by the Sultan, represented 
both spiritual and secular power. Right up to 
1912 Moroccan land tenure could be divided 
into five different categories: the domains 
owned directly by the State ; guish land, usually 
on the outskirts of towns, inhabited by the mil- 
itary; land held by the Habus, or religious 
foundations ; land of the Jemaas, or tribal coun- 
cils, either let out by these individuals or culti- 
vated on a collective basis; and, finally, indi- 
vidual property. 

Although the reader is overwhelmed by a 
flood of painstakingly accumulated secondary 
data, he is left completely in the dark as to the 
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fundamental causes of the proletarianization 
of the Moroccan peasant. But then, it has 
obviously not been the purpose of the editor 
and his contributors to give a picture that 
would reveal the highly evolved organization 
and stability of the Moroccan State in the past. 
So it may seem unfair to criticize the book for 
lacunae that the authors had never intended to 
fill, nor for their silence on certain basic facts, 
the presentation of which would have run 
counter to the whole policy of the administra- 
tion for which the authors work. 


® Rom LanpaAu is the author of The Sultan of Mo- 
rocco and Invitation to Morocco. 





SUDAN 


The Sudan question: the dispute over the 
Anglo-Egyptian condominium, 1884-1951, 
by Mekki Abbas. London: Faber, 1952. 201 
pages. 21s. 


Reviewed by Edward Atiyah 


This book —the first to be published in 
English by a Sudanese —is a scholarly and 
temperate study of the dispute over the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. In an extremely readable nar- 
rative the author, with scrupulous fairness, 
traces the course of the dispute from its incep- 
tion in the conquest of the Sudan by Mu- 
hammad Ali in 1820 to the present-day points 
of view of the three interested parties: Egypt, 
Great Britain, and the Sudan. 

To one at all conversant with the ins and 
outs of this many-sided and thorny question, 
Mr. Abbas’s objective presentation of facts 
and essential fairness of judgment, is impres- 
sive. Without conceding the Egyptian claim to 
sovereignty (renounced by the Egyptians, 
themselves, in their recent negotiations with 
the Sudanese leaders), and rightly rejecting 
the contention that the two countries are his- 
torically one, he gives full weight to every legit- 
imate Egyptian interest in the Sudan (particu- 
larly Nile water and immigration possibilities ) 
and envisages a solution that would recognize 
all such interests. 

Mekki Abbas takes his initial stand by assert- 
ing that “at no time in modern history were 
Egypt and the Sudan politically united as one 
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country.” The author finds no evidence to sup- 
port the allegations of present-day Egyptian 
politicians and historians that the aim of Mu- 
hammad Ali in conquering the Sudan was “the 
consolidation of the various parts of Egypt 
and the unification of its governmental insti- 
tutions.” 

Again, the author is unable to accept the 
charges of Egyptian patriots that Britain in 
1884 intervened to effect the Egyptian evacua- 
tion of the Sudan in order to bring about its 
annexation to the British Empire. He finds 
that evacuation had by then become a military 
and financial necessity for Egypt, and that the 
conditions which could give Britain an imperi- 
alist interest in the Sudan had not yet arisen. 
When the Sudan was reconquered by a joint 
Anglo-Egyptian enterprise in 1898 the Euro- 
pean scramble for Africa had begun. But the 
author contends that apart from any selfish in- 
terests Britain may have had, the Condominium 
Agreement saved the Sudan from the evils of 
the Capitulations, with which Egypt itself was 
plagued, and which would have applied to the 
Sudan if, at the reconquest, it had been given 
the status of an Egyptian dominion. 

In analyzing the elements of the dispute, the 
author is undoubtedly right in arguing that 
Egypt’s interests in the Sudan, which were 
strategic and commercial in the earlier stages, 
began to assume a new and more fundamental 
character after the establishment of the Con- 
dominium, especially when it became apparent 
that the predominantly British Government of 
the Sudan was embarking upon the agricul- 
tural development of an area of considerable 
size by means of irrigation from the Nile. “As 
this project,” says the writer, “might not only 
interfere seriously with Egypt’s ever-increas- 
ing water requirements, but might put Egypt’s 
own irrigation under control from the Sudan, 
the question of the control of the Nile and the 
allocation of its waters became a main subject 
of the dispute. Indeed, it became the primary 
reason why the Egyptians have agitated ever 
since the beginning of the nationalist move- 
ment for absolute sovereignty over the Sudan.” 
Admitting that the control of the Nile is far 
more important to the existence of Egypt than, 
say, the Suez Canal is to the British Empire, 
Mekki-Abbas shows extreme fair-mindedness in 
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appreciating the strength of every Egyptian 
feeling and argument that derives from this 
vital concern. In the author’s opinion, the 
problem of the allocation of Nile waters is 
one that will cause much friction between 
Egypt and the Sudan in the not very distant 
future. The author also points out that the 
Sudan is important to Egypt as a possible solu- 
tion of its acute population problem, as a mar- 
ket for its industrial products, and as a field 
for the investment of its capital. 

After bringing out British interests in the 
Sudan — cotton, the investment of capital, im- 
perial strategy, air communications, and the 
opportunity offered in the Sudan to a number 
of Britons — the author adds what might be 
called the “paternal” interest. Thus “if the 
adopted son, in his moderate moods, asks for 
a key to the front door, or if in his less temper- 
ate moods he says with William Harbutt Daw- 
son, ‘the most efficient of alien governments 
can never be an altogether satisfactory substi- 
tute for the least efficient of native administra- 
tions,’ he is told he will be regarded as an adult 
when the time comes.” 

Having dealt with Egyptian and British in- 
terests, the author turns to the Sudanese, them- 
selves, who, as a result of the considerable edu- 
cational, economic, and political progress that 
has taken place in the country during the last 
fifty years, are now in a position to assume 
self-government and proceed to self-determina- 
tion. The author dates the split between the 
Independence party and the party that favors 
union with Egypt, from 1942, when the Sudan 
Government rejected a memorandum sub- 
mitted to it by the Graduates Congress, which 
asked for “the issue, on the first possible oppor- 
tunity, by the British and Egyptian Govern- 
ments of a joint declaration guaranteeing the 
Sudan ... the right of self-determination 
directly after the war’’; the promulgation of a 
Sudanese nationality law; and the creation of 
a representative body to approve the budget 
and the ordinances. Those members of the 
Congress who were prepared to trust the Su- 
dan Government and wait for the measures it 
promised them for self-government, formed the 
Umma party, under the patronage of Sayyid 
Abdel Rahman al-Mahdi and proclaimed in- 
dependence as their goal; while those who in- 
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sisted on a formal acceptance of the demands 
embodied in the memorandum thought that 
the best way of achieving their goal was to 
adopt a policy which might gain them the sup- 
port of Egypt. In this policy they were sup- 
ported by Sayyid Ali Mirghani who feared 
that independence would lead to a Mahdist 
monarchy, and saw in the Egyptian connection 
the best guarantee against it. 

The only hope that Mekki Abbas sees of an 
agreed solution between all parties to the dis- 
pute is in the setting up of an international 
commission to supervise the Sudan’s advance 
toward self-government, which commission 
would finally conduct a plebiscite which would 
determine the future status of the Sudan. 

The only part of the author’s thesis with 
which the critic may be disposed to quarrel is 
his contention that the Anglo-Egyptian dispute 
over the Sudan has held up the country’s con- 
stitutional progress. Indeed, a very strong case 
can be made for the opposite view. Most stu- 
dents of the question would say that the rivalry 
of the Co-Domini and their eagerness to outbid 
one another in currying favor with the Su- 
danese has accelerated the pace of progress to- 
ward self-government and self-determination. 
It may be doubted whether, but for the Egyp- 
tian challenge, the British would have con- 
ceded a Legislative Assembly in 1948 and a 
self-governing constitution in 1952, or whether 
the Egyptians, undisturbed by British competi- 
tion, would have been willing to waive finally 
their claims to sovereignty and accept the prin- 
ciple of self-determination as they have now 
done. 


®Epwarp AtiyaH has lived and worked in the Su- 
dan for many years and is the author of the book, 
An Arab tells his Story. 
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Atti del primo convegno internazionale di studi 
Mediterranei. Palermo: Accademia del Mediter- 
raneo, 1952. 246 pages. 2500 lira. The proceedings 
of the first annual conference of a projected series 
on the Mediterranean. 

Background of the Middle East, edited by Ernest 
Jackh. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1952. 236 pages. $3.50. A reprint of the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana article on the Middle East. 

*Clash of swords, by Pen Lile Pittard. Nashville, 
Tennessee: Boardman Press, (Foreign Mission 
Board), 1952. 77 pages. 35¢. A presentation of 
religious backgrounds, needs, and opportunities 
in the Middle East. 

Cotton in the Middle East, by Read P. Dunn, Jr. 
Memphis, Tennessee: National Cotton Council, 
1952. 187 pages. $1.50. Includes Turkey, Syria, 
Lebanon, Israel, Jordan, Arabia, Aden, Iraq, Iran, 
Afghanistan, Cyprus, and Greece, and is an ap- 
praisal of the trends, prospects of cotton produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption in the area. 
Pakistan, Egypt, Sudan, Ethiopia, and Libya have 
been covered in separate studies published pre- 
viously. 

Cresent in shadow, by Henry Gibbs. London: Jar- 
rolds, 1952. A traveller’s interpretation of current 
events in the area. 

Documents on British foreign policy, 1919-39, edited 
by E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler. London: 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1952. 1278 pages. £3—-15-0. 
First Series, Volume IV, 1919. Deals with British 
foreign policy in the Middle East. 154 documents 
deal with policy in Syria and Palestine, 25 deal 
with Anglo-French negotiations concerning oil 
resources in the area and 168 documents deal with 
Anglo-Iranian relations. Contains the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement of 1916 and material relevant to the 
Amir Faysal’s negotiations with the Government 
before and after W.W.I. 

Evolution politique des pays de Islam Méditer- 
ranéan, by Robert Montagne, Pierre Rondot, and 
Marcel Colombe. Paris: Peyronnet, 1953. 

Geheimnisvoller Nil: sechs jahrtausende zwischen 
mondgebirge und mittelmeer, by Emil Ludwig. 
Munich: Kurt Desch, 1952. 465 pages. 19.50 marks. 

Geschichte der Islamischen lainder:die chalifenzeit, 
entstehung und zerfall des Islamischen weltreichs, 
by Bertold Spuler. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1952. 135 
pages. 19.20 guilders. Handbuch der Orientalistik, 
VI band, 1 abschnitt. 

A history of the crusades: volume II, the kingdom 
of Jerusalem and the Frankish east, 1100-87 by 
Steven Runciman. London: Cambridge University, 
1952. $7.50. 

In Mekka, by Franz Kandolf. Bamberg: Bayer, 
1952. 342 pages, 1 map. DM 7.50. 

The Middle East in the war, by George Kirk. Lon- 
don Institute of International Affairs, 1953. 511 
pages. $10.00. Covers Afghanistan, the Arab 
states, Iran, Turkey, and North Africa during the 
years 1939-45. 

The Nile, by H. E. Hurst. New York: Macmillan, 
1952. 326 pages. $6.00. A general account of the 
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river and the utilization of its waters by a scien- 
tific consultant of the Egyptian Ministry of Public 
Works. 

Politica Mediterrdnea de Espatia, 1704-1951, by 
Marqués de Mulhacén. Madrid: Consejo de In- 
vestigaciones Cientificas, 1952. 368 pages. 75 
pesetas. Pays particular attention to North and 
West Africa. 

Recalled to service: the memoirs of General Max- 
ime Weygand of the Académie Francaise, trans- 
lated by E. W. Dickes. Garden City: Doubleday, 
1952. 467 pages. $6.75. 

*Relazioni Internazionali. The issue of July 19, 1952 
entitled Numero speciale sul Medio Oriente de- 
votes 80 pages to the texts of political and eco- 
nomic treaties and documents dating from the 
agreement of 1899 between Egypt and Great 
Britain regarding the Sudan. 

The Suez Canal in world affairs, by Hugh J. Schon- 
field. London: Constellation Books, 1952. (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1953). 220 pages. 
158. 

Teufel im Roten Meer, by Hans Hass. Berlin: Ull- 
stein, 1952. 179 pages. DM 12.50. 77 photographs, 
2 maps. 

Turbulent Era: a diplomatic record of forty years, 
1904-1945, edited by Walter Johnson. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Houghton Mifflin, 1952. Two vol- 
umes, 705,853. $15.00. Deals with the Lausanne 
Conference and Ambassador Grew’s years in 
Turkey during the years, 1927-32. 

Valoracién hispdnica en el Mediterrdneo: estudios 
de politica internacional, by R. Gay de Montella. 
Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, S. A., 1952. 378 pages. 
60 pesetas. Deals with French and Spanish policy 
in North and West Africa, including an account 
of the geography, religion, and culture of the 
area. Carefully documented. 

Apostle to Islam, by J. Christy Wilson. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1952. 248 pages. 
$4.00. A biography of Samuel M. Zwemer in- 
tended primarily for those interested in Protestant 
missionary work. 

Deux années au Levant: souvenirs de Syrie et du 
Liban, 1939-1940, by Gabriel Puaux. Paris: Hach- 
ette, 1952. 248 pages. 600 francs. 


Cyprus 


*Cyprus 1951. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1952. 
72 pages. 

*Cyprus industrial, commercial, and professional 
guide, 1951-52. Nicosia: Universal Advertising 
and Publishing Agency, 1951. 170 pages. £2. 

A history of Cyprus: Vol. IV, the Ottoman province, 
the British colony, 1571-1948, by George Hill. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1952. 
640 pages. $13.50. 


Egypt 


Egypt: economic and commercial conditions in 
Egypt, October, 1951, by A. N. Cumberbatch. 
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London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1952. 138 pages. 
4/6 d. 

*The military coup in Egypt: an analytic study, by 
Rashed el-Barawy. Cairo: Renaissance Book Shop, 
1952. 269 pages. 35 piastres. The author is Assist- 
ant Professor of Economics and Political History 
of the Faculty of Commerce, Fuad 1 University. 

Promenades 4 travers le Caire, by Jehan D’Ivray. 
Paris: Peyronnet, 1952. Contains 28 water color 
illustrations by Louis Cabanes. 

*Thikriat A‘n Sa‘d wa ‘Abd al-Aziz [Reminiscences 
of Sa‘d Zaghlul and ‘Abd al-Aziz], by Yusuf 
Nahas. Cairo: Dar al-Neil, 1952. 108 pages. The 
author relates a personal account of events in 
Egypt during the years 1919-20 involving Zaghlul, 
‘Abd al-Aziz Fahmi, Ali Mahir and others. 

*Egitto. Rome: Istituto Nazionale Commercio Es- 
tero, 1951. An economic and commercial survey 
of Egypt. 


Ethiopia 


Economic handbook of Ethiopia. Addis Ababa: Min- 
istry of Commerce and Industry, 1951. 212 pages. 

The judicial system and the laws of Ethiopia, by 
Nathan Marein. Rotterdam: Vurtheim, 1951. 288 
pages. $6.00. 


India 


The background of India’s foreign policy, by N. V. 
Rajkumar. New Delhi: All India Congress Com- 
mittee, 1952. 110 pages. Rs. 1. Covers foreign 
policy since 1918. 

The British impact on India, by Sir Percival Grif- 
fiths. New York: Macmillan, 1953. $8.50. The 
author believes “that esentially it was British 
rule and British cultural and economic impact 
that brought to India the two modern states that 
exist there today.” 

Free India in Asia, by Werner Levi. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota, 1952. 161 pages. $2.75. 
A survey of India’s foreign relations with coun- 
tries of the area. 

Indian economic policy, by S. R. Mohnot. Allahabad: 
Friends’ Book Depot, 1952. ix+-224 pages. Rs. 6 
Industrial peace in India, by S. D. Punekar. Bom- 
bay: Vora, 1952. 121 pages. Rs.1/8/3. A brief 
account of the growth of industrial labor problems 

in India. 

House of Earth, by Dorothy Clarke Wilson. Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1952. 309 pages. 
$3.50. A novel illustrating the conflicts brought 
about by the impact of Western ideas and prac- 
tices on Indian life. 

Review of the cooperative movement in India, 1948- 
50. Bombay: Reserve Bank of India, 1952. 228 
pages. 

The pilgrimage and after: the story of how the 
Congress fought and won the general elections, 
edited by N. V. Rajkumar. New Delhi: All-India 
Congress Committee, 1952. 175 pages. Rs.2/8. 
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*Anglo-Iranian Oil Company case (United King- 
dom v. Iran). Leiden, Netherlands: A. W. Sij- 
thoff Company, 1952. Orders of July 5, December 
20, 1951, July 22, 1952. Sales nos., 64, 75, and 91. 

Iran: point of world interest. Washington: U:S. 
Govt. Printing Office, 1952. 8 pages. 5¢. Suitable 
for use in secondary schools. 

The Iranian, by Elizabeth Patton Moss. Philadel- 
phia: Muhlenberg, 1952. $3.00. A novel. 

The Iranian case, 1946, by Richard W. Van 
Wagenen. New York: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1952. 119 pages. 50¢. A case 
history in the series United Nations Action, it 
details the role of the U.N. in securing the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Iran in 1946. 


Iraq 


Some aspects of modern Iraq, by F. Damluji. Lon- 
don: The Diplomatic Press and Publishing Com- 
pany, 1952. 1/6 d. (International Studies, No. 19). 


Israel 


Israel and Palestine, by Martin Buber. New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Young, 1952. $4.50. A collec- 
tion of papers— biographical, historical, and 
ideological — on Zionism. 

Israel: the establishment of a state, by Harry Sacher. 
New York: British Book Centre. $5.00. 

The magic carpet, by Shlomo Barer. New York: 
Harper, 1952. $3.50. An account of the airborne 
migration of the Yemenite Jews to Israel. 

A new way of life: the collective settlements of 
Israel. London: Vallentine, Mitchell, 1952. 148 
pages. 12/6 d. 

The physical planning of Israel: the legal and tech- 
nical basis, by K. H. Baruth. London: Vallentine, 
Mitchell, 1952. 116 pages. 15 s. 

State of Israel: facts and figures, 1952. New York: 
Israel office of information, 1952. 58 pages. 25¢. 
Economic and social conditions. 


Kashmir 


Kashmir, by Horace Alexander. London: Friends 
peace committee, 1952. 42 pages, map. 1s. Con- 
tents: geography, history, crisis of 1947, problem 
of accession and U.N. mediation. 


Morocco 


Abd-el-Krim et les événements du Rif, by Léon Gab- 
rielli. Paris: Plon, 1952. 256 pages. 510 francs, 
Case concerning rights of nationals of the United 
States of America in Morocco (France v. United 
States of America), judgment of Aug. 27, 1952. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 
$1.00. Reports of judgments, advisory opinions 
and orders by the International Court of Justice, 

in English and French. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Dissertation on Morocco of 1951, by Pierre Parent. 
New York: Moroccan Independence Party, 1952. 
28 pages. The author is a former deputy in the 
French National Assembly. 

Guide des carriéres a l’usage des jeunes Marocains. 
Paris: Peyronnet, 1952. 128 pages. 160 francs. 
Gives information on the school system and the 
recruitment and qualifications necessary for civil 
positions in the Government. 

Histoire du Maroc, by Henri Cambon. Paris: Hach- 
ette, 1952. 

Histoire du Maroc, by Henri Terrasse. Paris: Plon, 
1952. 239 pages. 570 francs. A new, abridged edi- 
tion; a French edition and English edition ap- 
pearing simultaneously. 

Morocco: before the protectorate, under the protec- 
torate, failure of the protectorate. London: World 
Muslim Conference, 1952. 152 pages. Published 
for the Istiqlal (Independence) Party of Morocco. 

Pocket Guide to French Morocco. Washington: U.S, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1952. 68 pages, illustrations, 
map. 25¢. Catalogue No. D 2.8:F 88m. 

Tratados y convenios referentes a Marruecos, by 
Isidoro de las Cagigas. Madrid: Consejo Superior 
de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1952. 512 pages. 
75 pesetas. 


North Africa 


Fetish, by Christine Garnier, translated by Naomi 
Walford. New York: Putnam, 1952. $3.00. A 
novel of life in an outpost in French North Africa. 

Industrialisation de l Afrique du nord, by C. Celier, 
L. Chevalier, R. Claudon et al. Paris: Armand 
Colin, 1952. 320 pages. 1100 francs. 16 authors 
contribute on the subject. 

Les juifs d’Afrique du nord, by André Chouraqui. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. 
398 pages. 1200 francs. 

Manuel fagriculture pour l’Afrique du nord, by R. 
Peyres Blanque and A. Gary. Casablanca: Im- 
primeries Réunies, 1952. 295 pages. 

Portrait of Tangier, by Rom Landau. London: 
Robert Hale, 1952. 246 pages. 21 s. A history. 


Pakistan 


Census of Pakistan, 1951: population according to 
religion. Karachi: Ministry of the Interior, 1952. 
Rs.2. 

The north-west frontier province year book 1052. 
Peshawar: Govt. Printing and Stationery Depart- 
ment, 1952. 131 pages. A special number of the 
official bi-monthly journal, Frontier Information. 
Contains information on government, education, 
agriculture, commerce etc. 

Pakistan’s foreign relations, by M. Zafrulla Khan. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1952. 24 
pages. 5o0¢. 


Palestine 


*Annual report of the director of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
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in the Near East. New York: U.N. General As- 
sembly, 1952. 48 pages. Official Records: Seventh 
Session. Supplement No. 13. A/2171. Covers the 
period 1 July 1951 to 30 June 1952. 

Land system in Palestine, by A. Granatt. New York: 
British Book Centre, 1952. 359 pages. $4.50. 

*U.N. Conciliation Commission for Palestine: 12th 
progress report. New York: U.N. General As- 
sembly, 1952. 11 pages. A/2216. 8 October 1952. 
Mimeographed. 

*Supplement to U.N. Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine: 12th progress report. New York: U.N. 
General Assembly, 1952. 3 pages. A/2216 Add.x1. 
24 November 1952. Mimeographed. 


Saudi Arabia 


The Arabia of Ibn Saud, by Roy Lebkicher, George 
Rentz, and Max Steineke. New York: Russell F. 
Moore, 1952. 179 pages. The material originally 
appeared as part of the handbook series of the 
Arabian American Oil Company presented to its 
employees for their information and orientation. 


Somalia 


*L’Amministrazione fiduciaria della Somalia, by 
Alberto Allegrini. Vicenza: Arti Grafiche della 
Venezia, 1951. 37 pages. Covers legal, political, 
economic, and financial aspects of the Italian 
administration of Somalia. 


Sudan 


The Nilotes of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, by Au- 
drey Butt. London: Oxford University Press (In- 
ternational African Institute), 1952. 198 pages. 
15 8. 

The Sudan: a record of achievement, by J. S. R. 
Duncan. Edinburgh: William Blackwood, 1952. 
284 pages. 12/6d. 

Sudan story, by J. R. Hyslop. London: Naldrett 
Press, 1952. 136 pages. 7/6d. Written by a former 
editor of the Sudan Star. 


Syria 


*Le Coton Syrien 1952-1953. Damascus: Le Bureau 
des documentations Syriennes et Arabes, 1952. 
35 pages. LS 20. 


Transcaucasia 


Studies in the Islamic history of the Caucasus, by 
V. Minorsky. London: Vallentine Mitchell, 1952. 
176 pages, 16 in Arabic. 30 s. Consists of 3 studies 
of the “Iranian Intermezzo” of the roth—11th 
century: the history of the Kurdish Shaddadids of 
Ganja, the later branch of the Shaddadids es- 
tablished at Ani, and the Kurdish origins of the 
family of Saladin. 
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Tunisia 


*An account of the Tunisian question and its most 
recent developments. New York: Tunisian Office 
for National Liberation, 1952. 49 pages. 


Turkey 


*Histoire de la Turquie, by Robert Mantran. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. 126 pages. 
“Que sais-je?” series, no. 539. 

A village in Anatolia, by Mahmut Makal. London: 
Vallentine Mitchell, 1953. 250 pages. 15 s. An 
edited abridgement in one volume of Bizim Kéy 
{Our village] and Kéyiim Den [From our vil- 
lage]. 

Tiirk inkilabi Tarihi, Volume II, Part III, by Yusuf 
Hikmet Bayum. Ankara: Tiick Tarih Kurumu 
Basimevi, 1951. 513 pages. A history of the at- 
tempts by the Great Powers to divide up Asiatic 
Turkey, covers the Armenian problem, the Arab 
question before World War I, the problem of the 
Straits, and German military reforms in Turkey. 

Turkey: frontier of freedom. Washington: U.S. 
Govt. Printing Office, 1952. 12 pages. 10¢. Dept. 


of State Publication 4633. Suitable for secondary 
schools. 


Linguistics 


Exercices d’arabe classique, by Régis Blachére and 
Marie Ceccaldi. Paris: Adrien Maisonneuve, 1952. 
174 pages. 


Literature 


From town and tribe, translated by C. G. Campbell. 
London: Ernest Benn (New York: Macmillan), 
1952. 217 pages. $2.25. A collection of 33 Arab 
folk-tales mostly from southern Iraq, Muscat, and 
Oman. 


Religion 


L’Islam dans Afrique occidentale francaise, by Al- 
phonse Gouilly. Paris: Larose, 1952. 318 pages. 
Les Musulmans dans le monde. Paris: Centre de 
Hautes Etudes d’Administration Musulmane, 1952. 
Map no. 55. (No.1.642 of 9 August 1952). A 
29” x 38” map indicating the world-wide distri- 
bution of Muslims according to sect, the location 
of shrines of saints, and Islamic schools; accom- 
panied by an explanatory pamphlet of 42 pages. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


Prepared by Sidney Glazer, Consultant in Near East Bibliography, Library of Congress. 


With contributions from: Elizabeth Bacon, Richard Ettinghausen, Sidney Glazer, Harold 
Glidden, Dorothy Goodwin, Louis A. Leopold, M. Perlmann, C. Rabin, and Andreas Tietze. 


Note: It is the aim of the Bibliography to present a selective and annotated listing of peri- 
odical material dealing with the Middle East generally since the rise of Islam. In order to 
avoid unwarranted duplication of bibliographies already dealing with certain aspects and por- 
tions of the area, the material included will cover only North Africa and Muslim Spain, the 
Arab world, Ethiopia and Eritrea, Turkey, the Transcaucasian states of the Soviet Union, Iran, 
Afghanistan, and Turkestan. An attempt is made to survey all periodicals of importance in 
these fields. The ancient Near East and Byzantium are excluded; so also Zionism, Palestine, 
and Israel in view of the current, cumulative bibliography on this field: Zionism and Palestine, 
a publication of the Zionist Archives and Library in New York. 


For list of abbreviations, see page 132. 





GEOGRAPHY 5360 ABU HADID, MUHAMMAD FARID. “Na- 
tional culture.” (in Arabic) al-Kitab 
(General, description, travel and exploration, (Cairo) 11 (F ’52) 179-86. An appeal for 
natural history, geology) objectivity in the study of the Islamic past. 
5361 ANHEGGER, ROBERT. “Mehmet b. Hadji 
5356 KOHZAD, AHMAD ALI. “Along the Koh-i- Halil el-Kunevi’s History of the House of 
Baba and Harirud, III.” Afghanistan 7 Osman.” (in Turkish) Tarih Derg. (Istan- 
(Ja ’52) 50. Continuation of the historical bul) no. 3 (1952) 51-66. Summary of the 
and geographical description of the rarely contents of this Ottoman history written in 
traveled central route through Afghanistan. Persian in the second half of the 15th cen- 
Deals in particular with Chaghcharan and tury, taken from the only known manu- 
Kassi. script in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
5357 MASTER, ALFRED. “Sirat and Sorath.” Paris. <a ¥ 
J.R.AS. no. t (1952) 11-2. Distinguishes 5362 A‘YAN AL-‘ABBASI, ‘ABD AL-WAHID 
the two geographical terms. BASH. “In defense of al-‘Abbasa bint al- 
5358 MINORSKY, V. “Caucasia, III. The Alan Mahdi.” Risdlah (Cairo) 20 (F ’18 ’52) 
capital *Magas and the Mongol cam- 196-9. Al-Rashid’s sister had nothing to do 
paigns.” B.S.O.S. 14 (1952) 221-38. The with the fall of the Barmakis. 
ancient Ossete capital which Mas‘idi calls 5363 BARTHOLD, W. “Die persische inschrift an 
Mghs is the MKS (i.e. Magas) taken by der mauer der Maniéehr-Moschee zu Ani.” 
the Mongols in 636 H. Accompanied by an- Z.D.M.G. (Wiesbaden) ror (1951) 241-69. 
notated extracts from Juvayni and Rashid A classic study in social economic history, 
al-Din. originally published in Russian in 1911, 
See also: 5374, 5444 is here given in translation by Walther 
Hinz and brought up to date. 
HISTORY 5364 BAYSUN, M. CAVID. “Reis  iil-Kiittab 
Kiigik Hasan Bey.” (in Turkish) Tarih 
(Ancient, medieval) Derg. no. 3 (1952) 97-102. The subject of 
the article would be forgotten today had 
5359 “Iberia on the eve of Bagratid rule.” Mu- he not been the father of the historian 
séon no. 1 (1952) 17-49. An inquiry into Hasan Beyzade. 
the political history of eastern Georgia be- 5365 CAHEN, C. “La correspondence de Diya ad- 
tween the 6th and goth centuries A.D. Din b. al-Athir: liste de lettres et textes de 
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5366 


5367 


5368 


5369 


5379 


5371 


5372 


5373 


5374 


5375 
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diplémes.” B.S.O.8. no. 1 (1952) 34-43. A 
number of official letters illustrating the 
history of Mesopotamia from 583-610 H. 
These are in addition to those discussed 
by Margoliouth at the roth Congress of 
Orientalists. 

GOITEIN, 8S. D. “A report on Messianic 
troubles in Baghdad in 1120-21.” Jewish 
Quart. Rev. (Philadelphia) 43 (Jl ’52) 
57-76. Translation and skilful analysis of 
a manuscript describing a strange event 
that affected the Jews of Baghdad during 
the reign of the Abbasid caliph al-Mustar- 
shid. 

GOKBILGIN, M. TAYYIB. “Kara Uveys 
Pasha as Beylerbeyi of Budin.” (in Turk- 
ish) Tarih Derg. no. 3 (1952) 17-34. 
Kara Uveys Pasha held this post for a 
short time (1578-80). He tried to ease re- 
lations with neighboring Austria and to 
reduce border incidents. The article in- 
cludes 6 unpublished documents from Turk- 
ish archives. 

GOODRICH, L. C. “A note on Prof. Duy- 
vendak’s lectures on China’s discovery of 
Africa.” B.S.O.S. no. 2 (1952) 384-7. Rec- 
ord of an Egyptian embassy to China in 
1441. 

KRAEMER, JORG. “Der sturz des kénig- 
reichs Jerusalem (583/1187) in der dar- 
stellung des ‘Imad ad-Din al-Katib al- 
Isfahani.” Islam (Berlin) 30 (1952) 1-38. 
Opens a detailed analysis of this source 
dealing with the shattering of the Cru- 
saders’ kingdoms. 

MANDALIAN, JAMES G. “The other side.” 
Armenian Rev. 5 (S ’52) 63-75. Analysis 
of Armen’s thesis that Vardan was not a 
hero nor Vassak a traitor in the historic 
battle of Avarayr. 

NAIMI, ALI AHMAD. “Gauhar Shad, une 
reine afghane du neuviéme siécle de l’hé- 
gire.” Afghanistan 7 (Ja '52) 22-34. Ac- 
count of the life of Shah Rukh son of 
Timur, descendants, and 
erected. 

PRITSAK, OMELJAN. “Al-i Burhan.” /s- 
lam no. 1 (1952) 81-96. The story of a 
Bukharan dynasty of Hanafites in the 11- 
13th centuries. 

RYCKMANS, G. “On some problems of 
South Arabian epigraphy and archaeology.” 
B.S.O.8. no. 1 (1952) 1-10. Survey of re- 
cent discoveries and their bearing on the 
problems of chronology. 

SEDQI, MOHAMMED OSMAN, “Les villes 
d’Ariana.” Afghanistan 7 (Ja ’52) 5-21. 
First installment of a list of Afghan towns 
and villages, containing 57 entries; with 
historical notes. 

STERN, S. M. “The succession of the Fati- 
mid Imam al-Amir and the claims of the 
later Fatimids to the imamate.” Oriens no. 


monuments 


5376 


5377 


2 (1951) 193-255. The political events in 
12th century Cairo which led to the schism 
in Ismailism and the spread of Tayyibi Is- 
mailism, especially in the Yemen. Analysis 
of the related historical sources. 

WIDENGREN, GEORGE. “Xosrau Anaégur- 
van, les Hethtalites et les peuples turcs.” 
Orient. Suecana (Uppsala) 1 (1952) 69-94. 
Various tensions can be detected in the re- 
ports on the clashes between the Sassanians 
and their neighbors to the north. 

WITTEK, PAUL. “A letter of Murad III to 
the Doge of Venice of 1580.” B.S.O.S8. no. 2 
(1952) 381-3. Text, translation, and notes. 
The letter concerns the property of a Mar- 
rano relative of Don Joseph Nasi. 


See also: 5358, 5404, 5457 


5378 


5379 


5380 


5381 


5382 


5383 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 
(Modern) 


“Le Pakistan et la Ligue Musulmane.” 4f- 
ghanistan 7 (Ja ’52) 56-9. The role of the 
Muslim League in Pakistan since the death 
of Liaqat Ali Khan. Deals especially with 
the question whether the prime minister 
should or should not be identical with the 
head of the League. 

ABDULLAH, FEVZIYE. “Mehmed Murad 
Bey, editor of Mizan.” (in Turkish) Tarih 
Derg. no. 3 (1952) 67-88. Life and letters 
of this outstanding figure of the constitu- 
tional movement in the late 19th and early 
2oth centuries in Turkey. 

BALFOUR, F. C. “The Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan.” Quart. Rev. 592 (Ap ’52) 262-76. A 
detailed recital of the history of the con- 
dominium and the present political situa- 
tion, justifying official British policy. 

BARBOUR, NEVILL. “Morocco, yesterday 
and today.” Polit. Quart. (London) 22 
(O ’51) 382-95. A scholarly review of 
modern Moroccan history that is a marked 
contribution to an understanding of the 
factors militating against a peaceful solu- 
tion of the problem. 

FARIS, NABIH A. “The image of America 
in the Middle East.” (in Arabic) al- 
Abhath (Beirut) 5 (Mr ’52) 45-57. Before 
the war it was good. The Palestinian pol- 
icy gave rise to deep resentment which 
could be changed by adopting reasonable 
pro-Arab measures and by refusing in 
general to countenance colonialism. 

GOYUNG, NEJAD. “Admiral Kiiciik Hii- 
seyin Pasha.” (in Turkish) Tarih Derg. no. 
2 (1952) 35-50. This naval officer served 
during the important years 1792-1803. It 
was during his service that the first steps 
were taken towards modernizing the Otto- 
man navy. 
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5384 


5385 


5386 


5387 


5388 


5389 


5390 


5391 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


HANNA, PAUL H. “The Anglo-Egyptian 
negotiations of 1950-1952.” Middle East. 
Aff. (New York) 3 (Ag ’52) 213-40. A de- 
tailed history of the Anglo-Egyptian im- 
passe that has prevailed through several 
changes of government, including the Na- 
gib regime. Based chiefly on the Egyptian 
Green Book, Anglo-Egyptian Conversa- 
tions, and press despatches. 

KADDISH, K. “The Egyptian revolution and 
its dangers.” (in Hebrew) Beterem (Tel 
Aviv) (S ’15 ’52) 26-8. The various re- 
forms promulgated by the Nagib regime 
—economic, social, political—are aimed 
at creating the indispensable background 
for building an army of one million men 
who will redeem Egypt’s lost honor and 
satisfy her national aspirations. 

KADDISH, K. “Turkey is looking eastward.” 
Beterem (Jl ’t ’52) 37-9. The Turks have 
concluded that the West, as it is today, 
cannot guarantee their security. While 
grateful for American aid, they feel the 
necessity for increasing regional strength. 
Hence, they are developing a greater in- 
terest in their Arab, Greek, and Iranian 
neighbors. 

KEY, KERIM. “Turkey’s international posi- 
tion today.” World Aff. (Washington) 115 
(summer ’52) 42-4. A helpful summary of 
the factors contributing to Turkey’s rela- 
tively strong position. 

LAMBTON, ANN K. S. “Two Safavid Soy- 
iirghals.”” BS.OS. no. 1 (1952) 44-54. 
Two documents of 1656 and 1704 A.D. 
dealing with problems of inheritance aris- 
ing out of grants of poll-tax income in 
Azerbaijan. 

PRICE, M. PHILIPS. “The German treaties, 
Egypt and Persia.” Contemp. Rev. 1041 
(S ’52). The author would rather Persia 
go communist and the rest of the Middle 
East be saved for orderly government and 
the free way of life than that we should 
pay blackmail to corrupt plutocrats and 
fanatical mullahs. Mr. Price hasn’t made 
up his mind yet about Egypt. 

TADMOR, GIDEON. “The Vatican and 
the Maronites.” (in Hebrew) Beterem 
(Je 1°52) 35-41. The forced resignation of 
Msgr. Ignatius Mubarak, the Maronite 
archbishop of Beirut, is viewed as another 
step toward the total absorption by the 
Vatican of the semi-independent Maronite 
sect. Among other things this action, the 
author believes, will ultimately modify the 
present friendliness of the Maronites to 
Israel. 

TCHARDI, W. “Le Cachmire et le Pach- 
tounistan.” Afghanistan 7 (Ja ’52) 35-8. 
Reprint of an article entitled: “Est —ce le 
probléme du Cachmire ou celui du Pach- 
tounistan qui a le plus d’importance pour 
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la paix mondiale,” 
(Kabul, Mar. 3). 

5392 VATOLINA. L. “The struggle of the Egyp- 
tian people for independence.” (in Rus- 
sian) Voprosy Ekonomiki (Moscow) no. 2 
(1952) 61-73. 

5393 VERETE, M. “Palmerston and the Levant 
crisis.” J. Mod. Hist. 24 (Je ’52) 143-51. 
An interesting study of Palmerston’s atti- 
tude on the invasion of Syria by Muham- 
mad Ali’s troops in November 1831 — 
should the British support the pasha or 
the sultan, i.e., the rising power of Egypt 
or the crumbling empire of the Ottomans. 

See also: 5394, 5396, 5397, 5563, 5564, 5565 


published in Anis 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


5394 LANDAU, ROM. “Morocco.” Internat. Con- 
ciliation no. 483 (309-60). Devoting con- 
siderable space to government under the 
protectorate and to economic developments, 
the author concludes that “it would be 
then the task of the other nations, espe- 
cially of the United States, to evoke a 
formula that would persuade France to 
accept the inevitable (independence) and 
the Muslim faction to agree to an interim 
period” (before independence). 

5395 NAJJAR, HALIM. “The causes of the cot- 
ton crop failure in Syria.” (in Arabic) al- 
Abhath 5 (Mr ’52) 33-44. Stresses the 
dangers of monoculture. 

5396 ZIYADEH, NICOLA. “Algeria and her prob- 
lems.” (in Arabic) al-Abhdth 5 (Mr ’52) 
58-90. 


SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


( General, education, population and ethnology, 
medicine and public health, religion, law) 


5397. “Islam at mid-century.” Muslim World 42 
(O ’52) 313-32. Extensive summaries of 
papers presented by Harvey Hall, Bayard 
Dodge, Wilfred C. Smith, and Edward J. 
Jurji at the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion Study Conference of May 1952. 
5398 ANDERSON, J. N. D. “Recent developments 
in Shari‘a law, 1X.” Muslim World 42 (O 
52) 257-76. Detailed analysis of recent leg- 
islation dealing with the system of wagfs, 
the most sharply criticized aspect of Islamic 
law. 
5399 BECK, E. “Die gestalt des Abraham am 
wendepunkt der entwicklung Muhammeds.” 
Muséon (Louvain) no. 1 (1952) 73-95. An 
analysis of the Qur’an, Sira II 118 (124)- 
135 (141). 

5400 CRAGG, KENNETH. “The Christian church 
and Islam today, IV.” Muslim World 42 
(O ’52) 277-87. Concluding article in a 
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5401 


5402 


5493 


$404 


5495 


5406 


5407 


5408 


5409 


5410 


5411 
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stimulating series exploring the difficulties 
and rewards and obligations inherent in a 
strengthened relationship between Christi- 
anity and Islam today. 

CROWFOOT, GRACE M. “Folk tales of 
Artas, I, I.” Pal. Exploration Quart. 83, 
84 (Ja ’s51, Ja ’52). Palestinian Arab folk 
tales in translation. 

FRAYHA, ANIS. “Arabic script: a problem.” 
(in Arabic) al-Abhadth 5 (Mr ’52) 1-32. 
Plans and difficulties in the way of reform. 

FRIEDLIEB, SIEGFRIED. “The Bible in 
its homeland.” Muslim World 42 (O ’52) 
242-4. Describes some incidents in connec- 
tion with the selling of Bibles in Syria 
and Lebanon. 

GARITTE, GERARD. “Une vie arabe de 
Saint Grégoire d’Arménie.” Muséon no, 1 
(1952) 51-71. Arabic text and Latin trans- 
lation. 

GOITEIN, S. D. “The Arab schools in Israel 
revisited.” Middle East. Aff.3 (O’s2) 272- 
5. The Arab educational system in Israel 
has grown to two and one half times its 
size in 1950. The author, a noted Arabist, 
attributes this increase largely to the new 
spirit of the Arab population, which is 
striving to achieve full equality in the 
state, and the willingness of the authorities 
to meet it more than half way. 

JAHADHMY, ALI AHMAD. “A note on 
Arab schooling and the Arab role in East 
Africa.” African Aff. (London) 51 (Ap 
52) 150-2. 

KHATTAR, NASRI. “Literacy for the mil- 
lions: ‘unified’ Arabic.” Internat. House 
Quart. (New York) 16 (Summer ’52) 149- 
57. The story of a redesigned Arabic al- 
phabet which combines the traditional cal- 
ligraphy with the mechanical advantages 
of simplification. 

NORRIS, H. T. “Tuareg nomadism in the 
modern world.” African Aff. 51 (Ap ’52) 
152-5. Hemmed in between cultural in- 
vaders from both the north and the south, 
the Tuareg will ultimately be absorbed 
into the one or the other. The outlook is 
unpromising. 

SAYEGH, FAYEZ. “The search in our 
souls.” Muslim World 42 (O ’52) 249-56. 
A high-plane analysis of the mental tur- 
moil through which the Arab world is now 
passing. 

SHAFIK, DORIA. “Egyptian feminism.” 
Middle East. Aff. 3 (Ag ’52) 233-8. An in- 
teresting, all-too-brief account of the Bint 
al-Nil movement which aims at the total 
emancipation and equality of Egyptian 
women. The author is the founder of this 
aggressive and potentially powerful organ- 
ization. 

ZERROUKI, M. “Goha, Figaro oriental.” 
Rev. du Caire 14 (F ’52) 219-29. 


SCIENCE 


5412 EYICE, SEMAVI. “The tomb of Dr. Ber- 
nard.” (in Turkish) Tarih Derg. no. 3 
(1952) 89-96. Notes on the life of the Aus- 
trian physician (1808-1844) who was the 
first director of the Medical School 
(founded in 1838) in Pera (Constanti- 
nople). Text of epitaph. 


ART 


(Archaeology, epigraphy, manuscripts and pa- 
pyri, minor arts, numismatics, painting 
and music) 


5413. “Persian pottery in the Alfred F. Pillsbury 
collection.” Bull. Minneapolis Inst. of Art 
41 (Je 7 ’52) 114-24. Discusses fine exam- 
ples of Iranian pottery from the tenth to 
the fourteenth centuries. Illust. 

5414 BARRETT, D. E. “The Raphael bequest, rr. 
Oriental antiquities . . . Persian pottery.” 
Brit. Museum Quart. 15 (1941-1950, publ. 
1952) 93-5. Discusses four outstanding 
pieces of pottery: a Samarqand bowl of 
the roth cent., a “Lakabi” dish of the 12th 
cent., a polychrome bowl from Saveh dated 
1187, and a turquoise bowl with relief dec- 
orations of the 13th cent. 

5415 BEESTON, A, F. L. “Old South-Arabian 
antiquities.” J.R.A.S. no. 1 (1952) 19-23. 
Three short Qatabanian texts, two stone 
heads, and a gem of Hellenistic type. 

5416 DAVID-WEILL, JEAN. “Note sur deux 
lampes égyptiennes. Syria no. 3 (1951) 265- 
8. Short analysis of two pottery lamps with 
Kufic inscriptions, from 9th cent. A.D. 
Egypt. Illust. 

5417 DEONNA, W. “Sacra vitis.” Cahiers Tech- 
niques de l’Art no. 3 (1952) 1-64. Well- 
documented iconographic study of the vine, 
especially of the vertical braided variety 
in the arts of classical and oriental antiq- 
uity. Early Islamic art is also considered. 

5418 DIMAND, MAURICE. “Mehdia Bahrami: 
in memoriam (1905-1951).” Artibus Asiae 
no. 3 (1952) 251. Bahrami was a noted 
Iranian archaeology and art historian. 

5419 FARMER, H. G. “The religious music of 
Islam.” J.R.A.S. no. 1 (1952) 60-5. Dis- 
cussion of Koranic cantillation and the call 
to prayer. 

5420 GADD, C. J. “The Raphael bequest, I. 
Egyptian and west Asiatic antiquities.” 
Brit. Mus. Quart. 15 (1941-1950, publ. 
1952) 57-60. Discussion of four Iranian 
bronzes: an Achaemenid throne decoration 
in the form of an ibex, two Luristan 
bronzes, and an enigmatic figural torso 
from Payravand. Illust. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


GHIRSHMAN, R. “Réponse 4 Miss Florence 
Day.” Artibus Asiae no. 3 (1952) 246-8. 
Critical remarks about Miss Day’s review 
of G. Wiet’s Soieries Persanes, upholding 
the authenticity of the textiles published 
by Wiet. J 

GODARD, ANDRE. “A propos du trésor de 
Ziwiyé.” Artibus Asiae no. 3 (1952) 240-5. 
Critical review of a recently published 
article by Ghirshman. 

GRAY, BASIL. “Persian miniatures be- 
queathed by Sir Bernard Eckstein.” Brit. 
Mus. Quart. 17 (Je ’52) 17-9. Short dis- 
cussion of a collection of 28 Iranian mini- 
atures and of a lacquer-painted bookbind- 
ing, with attributions for the most impor- 
tant pieces. Illust. 

JAMME, A. “Pieces épigraphiques sud- 
arabes de la collection K. Muncherijee.” 
Muséon no. 1 (1952) 95-137. A detailed 
description of each piece in this well known 
collection in Aden; unfortunately there are 
no photographs. 

MOSSA, VICO. “Bacini” ceramici di Sar- 
degna.” Faenza no. 1 (1952) 3-7. Descrip- 
tion and analysis of 5 pottery vessels walled 
into the facade of the Romanesque-Gothic 
Church of Santa Barbara in the neighbor- 
hood of Sassari in Sardinia which are 
thought to be Hispano-Moresque or Arabo- 
Sicilian, not of local workmanship. Illust. 

MUYLDERMANS, J. “A propos d’un feuil- 
let de manuscrit arménien.” Muséon no. 1 
(1952) 11-6. 

PIANEL, GEORGES. “La céramique de 
Négrine.” Hésperis no. 1 (1951) 1-30. Dis- 
cussion of pottery fragments found in the 
oasis Négrine el-Qdim, 150 kilometers S. 
S. E. of Tebéssa and now in the Musée de 
Mustapha (Alger). Relationship with the 
ceramic art of the 9th cent. Aghlabide Resi- 
dence of ‘Abbasiya and Iraq is stressed. 
Illust. 

POCHE, ADOLPHE. “Faiences de collec- 
tions privées 4 Alep.” Faenza no. 1 (1952) 
8-9. 

RAGONA, NINO. “Persiane e ceramiche di 
stilo persiano nella Sicilia arabo-nor- 
manna.” Faenza no. 3 (1952) 57-61. As- 
sumes a flowering of Persian ceramic art in 
Sicily in the Muslim and Norman periods 
and local production based on Near East- 
ern techniques. Disputes the Syrian origin 
of certain wares found in Sicily. 

RICE, D. S. “Unique dog sculptures of 
recent discoveries in... Harran and 
light on the little known Numairid dy- 
nasty.” Illust. London News 221 (S 2052) 
466. General description of Harran in 
southeastern Turkey from the point of view 
of Muslim archaeology and a report of the 
first excavation campaign by the British 
Institute of Archeology in Ankara. Dis- 
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cussion of an excavated gateway of a build- 
ing built for the Numairid Hamid b. 
Shabib in 1059 A.D. and of reliefs of dogs 
on leash carved in basalt. 

SCHLUMBERGER, DANIEL. “La grande 
mosquée de Lashkari Bazar.” Afghanistan 
no. 1 (Ja ’52) 1-4. First report on the re- 
cently found great mosque of the Ghazna- 
vid winter capital on the Hilmand River; 
dates from the first half of the 11th century 
with a 12th century restoration after the 
Ghorid destruction. 

SHEPHERD, DOROTHY G. “Two Fatimid 
tapestry roundels.” Bull. Cleveland Museum 
of Art 39 (O ’52) 215-7. One piece from 
the first half of the r2th century showing 
a falconer on foot still betrays Coptic in- 
fluences. The other roundel is decorated 
with a cross-legged ruler, probably derived 
from an ascension scene of Alexander the 
Great, late 11th century. Illust. 

STERN, HENRI. “Les origines de l’architec- 
ture de la mosquée omeyyade 4 l'occasion 
d’un livre de J. Sauvaget.” Syria no. 3 
(1951) 269-74. Stresses the religious char- 
acter of ummayyad mosque architecture 
instead of the court origin proposed by 
Sauvaget. 

TECER, AHMET KUTSI. “Ceramiche nel 
restaurato Museo di Topkapi a Istanbul.” 
Faenza no. 2 (1952). The restoration of 
the Topkapi Sarayi Palace in Istanbul as 
a Museum from 1925-1944 and the collec- 
tions of Turkish, European, and Chinese 
potteries there. Illust. 
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ALTHEIM, FRANZ. “Tiirkstudien.” La 
Nouvelle Clio (Brussels) 4 (Ja ’52) 32-54. 
Five minor studies. 

BEESTON, A. F. L. “Notes on old South 
Arabian lexicography, IV.” Muséon no. 1 
(1952) 141-7. (13) wz‘ (14) hms (15) 
vocabulary of Nami 74. 

BENZING, JOHANNES. “Zum _ tschuwa- 
schischen worte salan ‘heckenrose.’” Ural- 
Altaische Jahrbiicher (Wiesbaden) 24, no. 
1 (1952) 143-4. Parallels in other Turkic 
languages. 

BLAU, J. “The numerals in Judeo-Arabic.” 
(in Hebrew) Tarbiz (Jerusalem) no. 1 
(1952) 27-35. 

BOYLE, J. A. “The changes of meaning un- 
dergone by certain Persian nomina agentis 
in -tdr (-dar).” J.R.A.S. no. 1 (1952) 13-9. 
Reasons for the change of nomen agentis 
to passive nouns and nouns of action. 

BROCKELMANN, C. “Zu den alttiirkischen 
inschriften aus dem Jenisseigebiet.” Ural- 
Altaische Jahrbiicher no. 1 (1952) 137-42. 
Unlike the well-known Orkhon inscriptions, 
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the old Turkish inscriptions in the Yenissei 
region have met with little interest. Here 
a general characterization of their main 
features together with many new interpre- 
tations is attempted. 

HAENISCH, ERICH. “Turco-Manjurica aus 
Turfan.” Oriens no. 2 (1951) 256-72. Mod- 
ern bilingual texts in Turkish (of Chinese 
Turkistan) and Mandju. 

AL-HUSAYNI, ISHAQ M. “Syllabification 
in Arabic.” (in Arabic) al-Abhath 5 (Mr 
’52) 107-15. 

JANSSENS, HERMAN F. “Un sens peu com- 
mun d’ Ijmd‘ chez Avicenne.” B.S.O.S. no. 
2 (1952) 378-80. The meaning “prepara- 
tion, training’ is shown to have been 
known to the lexica and to Barhebraeus. 

MENGES, KARL H. “Research on _ the 
Turkic dialects of Iran.” Oriens no. 2 
(1951) 273-9. Report on a trip to the no- 
madic Qashqai tribe in the province of 
Shiraz and to the Turkmens near the 
Northeastern frontier during July and 
August 1950. 

MITCHELL, T. F. “The active participle in 
an Arabic dialect of Cyrenaica.” B.S.0O.S. 
no. 1 (1952) 11-33. An important syntac- 
tical study along structuralist lines. 

PRITSAK, OMELJAN. “Stammesnamen und 
titulaturen der altaischen vdélker.” Ural- 
Altaische Jahrbiicher no. 1 (1952) 49-104. 
Pritsak ingeniously combines an investiga- 
tion into the nomenclature of the Altaic 
peoples with a study of the common gram- 
matical structure of their languages: a 
variety of suffixes widely preserved in 
names of tribes denote collectivity or indi- 
viduality, the concept of singularity and 
plurality being unknown to the Altaic 
group of languages. (to be cont.) 

ROBINS, R. H. and WATERSON, N. “Notes 
on the phonetics of the Georgian word.” 
B.S.O.8. no. 1 (1952) 55-72. Deals with 
phonemes and prosodic features of word 
structure. 

EL-TAYIB, ABDULLA. “Rare and doubtful 
words in the poetry of . Abi-al-‘Ala’.” 
B.S.O.S. no. 2 (1952) 244-50. Some trifling 
by-forms and a few new words, the latter 
not fully explained. 

VON GABAIN, ANNEMARIE. “Zur ge- 
schichte der tiirkischen vokalharmonie.” 
Ural-Altaischer Jahrbiicher no. 1 (1952) 
105-11. The so-called vowel harmony in 
Turkic and other Altaic languages —a 
tendency rather than a law — may not be 
so basic a phenomenon as it is usually 
thought to be. Exceptions found in many 
dialects show common features. Palataliza- 
tion of the last syllable may be caused by 
pitch, the opposite phenomenon by the loss 
thereof. 
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VYCICHL, WERNER. “Punischen sprach- 
einfluss im Berberischen.” J. Near East. 
Stud. 11 (Jl’52) 198-204. 


LITERATURE 


ABUSHADY, A. Z. “Shawgqi, Hafiz, and 
Matran.” Middle East. Aff. 3 (Ag ’52) 
239-44. Analysis of the styles of the three 
leading neo-classical poets of contemporary 
Egypt. 

AL-BAYAMI, MUHAMMAD. “Zaki Mu- 
barak.” (in Arabic) Risdlah (Cairo) 20 
(F 18 ’52) 190-4. On the life and writings 
of this recently deceased author. 

BOYLE, J. A. “Ibn at-Tiqtaqa and the Ta’- 
rikh-i-Jahadn-Gushdy of Juvayni.” B.S.O.S. 
no. 1 (1952) 175-7. On the basis of two 
quotations Boyle suggests that Ibn at- 
Tiqtaqa used an inaccurate Arabic trans- 
lation of Juvayni’s work or else deliber- 
ately distorted it. 

CETIN, NIHAT M. “Some unknown works 
of Ahmedi.” Tarik Derg. no. 3 (103-8). 
Description of four hitherto unknown poet- 
ical works of Ahmedi (1334?—1413). 

DOYHAN, TURHAN. “Un grand poéte 
ture.” Rev. du Caire 14 (F ’52) 233-8. On 
Orhan Veli (died 1950). 

FARIQ, K. A. “The poetry of Aban al- 
Lahiqi.” J.R.4.S. no. 1 (1952) 46-59. Life 
and works of this second century H. Arab 
poet and legal and ethical writer. 

GARBERS, KARL. 


“Eine erganzung zur 
Sachauschen ausgabe von_ al-Birini’s 
chronologie orientalischer vélker.” Islam 


(Berlin) no. 1 (1952) 39-80. With the help 
of an Istanbul ms. substantial lacunae in 
the printed editions can be filled, especially 
those dealing with pre-Islamic Arabia and 
the beginnings of Islam. 

KOHZAD, AHMAD ALI. “Parwati. Jeune 
montagnarde de la region de Gomal.” 
Afghanistan 7 (Ja ’52) 42-9. A legend of 
the Aryan migration rendered by a well- 
known Afghan writer. 

LESCOT, ROGER. “Sadegh Hedayat.” Rev. 
du Caire 14 (F ’52) 167-73. An introduc- 
tion to the translation of a novel by this 
Iranian author. 

NUWAYHI, MUHAMMAD. “Bashshar’s 
personality.” al-Kitab (Cairo) 11 (Mr’52) 
353-60. An answer to a review by Bint al- 
Shati’ critizing the author’s approach. 

RAHMANY, MAGDALINA. “Deux poét- 
esses afghanes du XIII®* siécle.” Afghan- 
istan 7 (Ja ’52) 39-41. On Aisha (died 
1235 H.) and Mahjube (died 1264) and 
their lives and works. 

SILVERSTEIN, THEODORE. “Dante and 
the legend of the Mi‘raj, Il.” J. Nr. East. 
Stud. 11 (Jl ’52) 187-97. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


WATT, W. MONTGOMERY. “The authen- 
ticity of the works attributed to al- 
Ghazali.” J.R.A.S. no. 1 (1952) 24-45. Im- 
portant discussion of principles, with fuller 
treatment of several dozens of works. 

WICKENS, G. M. “The Persian conception 
of artistic unity in poetry and its implica- 
tions in other fields.” B.S.O.S. no. 2 (1950) 
239-43. An important study following up 
recent suggestions of Arthur Arberry. 
Muslim thought and art is a dramatic, “in- 
ward-turning,” revolving around focal con- 
cepts like spokes on a wheel. This is illus- 
trated by one of Hafiz’ poems. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


LOEWENTHAL, RUDOLF. “A bibliography 
of near and middle eastern studies pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union from 1937 to 
1947.” Oriens (Leiden) no. 2 (1951) 328- 
344. A useful classified bibliography of 260 
titles. 

RICHE, JACQUES and LILLE, ODETTE. 
“Bibliographie marocaine 1944-1947.” 
Hespéris no. 1 (1951) 31-263. Subdivided, 
systematic bibliography containing 2394 
items. 

SIMON, JEAN. “Bibliographie ethiopéenne.” 
Orientalia (Rome) no. 2 (1952) 209-30. 


BIOGRAPHY 


GUYER, SAMUEL. “Ernst Herzfeld.” Islam 
no. 1 (1952) 102-4. : 

SCHAADE, ARTHUR. “August Fischer.” 
Islam no. 1 (1952) 97-101. 


See also: 5364, 5383, 5418, 5455 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The first thousand words. Muslim World 42 
(O ’52) 294. (Kenneth L. Crose). For use 
with A Vowelled Arabic Reader. 

Mélanges William Marcais. Syria no. 3 
(1951) 311-2. (M. Gaudefroy-Demomby- 
nes). 

Nationalism in the Middle East. Muslim 
World 42 (O ’52) 303-5. (A.K.C.). The 
text of addresses presented at the Sixth 
Annual Conference on Middle East Affairs 
of the Middle East Institute by J. Hure- 
witz, L. Thomas, W. Schorger, Dean 
Howard Worth, C. Young, and Hans Kohn. 

A wowelled Arabic reader. Muslim World 
42 (O’52) 294. (Kenneth L. Crose). 

ANSKY, MICHEL. Les juifs d’Algérie du 
decret Crémieux a la liberation. Jewish 
Soc. Stud. 14 (1952) 269-71. (Zosa Szaj- 
kowski). “The history of Algerian Jewry 
must be treated as a part of the general 
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history of French influences in Algeria. 
This way the Crémieux decree emerges 
as a ‘divide and rule’ strategem of the 
machinery of the French colonial admin- 
istration.” 

ARBERRY, A. Immortal rose: an anthology 
of Persian lyrics. B.S.O.S. no. 2 (1952) 
406-7. (R. M. Savory). 

ARBERRY, A., ed. The Rubd ‘iyat of Omar 
Khayyam. B.S.O.S. no. 1 (1952). (G. M. 
Wickens). 

ARBERRY, A. Sufism. Royal Cent. Asian J. 
39 (Ja’52) 81-2. (A.S.T.). “As far as pos- 
sible the mystics are allowed to speak for 
themselves. The treatment is historical. 
... There is a sketch of the organiza- 
tion of the Sufi fraternities and notes on 
the famous Persian poets.” 

BASSET, ANDRE. La langue berbére. Africa 
22 (Jl ’52) 284-8. (R. C. Abraham). 

BESIM, ATALAY. Diwanii ligat-it-tiirk, I- 
III. Islam no. 1 (1952) 114-5. (A. Von 
Gabain). 

BROCKELMANN, CARL. Abessinische stu- 
dien. B.S.O.S. no. 2 (1952) 392-4. (E. 
Ullendorff). “One cannot help feeling that 
many suggestions would not have been put 
forward if the author had given closer at- 
tention to the geographical distribution of 
the various Cushitic substrates.” 

BURR, PAMELA. My Turkish adventure. 
Muslim World 42 (O ’52) 297-8. (Ruby 
P. Birge). 

CANARD, MARIUS, ed. Recueil de textes 
relatifs au califat abbaside d’al-Mu‘tacim 
a al-Mu‘tamid. Muslim World 42 (O ’52) 
292. (Elmer H. Douglas). “Provides for 
purposes of study and general reading a 
clear text of important passages which .. . 
will (also) serve to familiarize both orien- 
tals and occidentals with the literary style 
and historical concepts of one who merits 
recognition.” 

CHERKESI, E. Georgian-English dictionary. 
B.S.O.S. no. 1 (1952) 211-2. (R. H. Ste- 
venson); J.R.A.S. no. 1 (1952) 81-2. (D. 
M. Long). “The excellence of the defini- 
tions, selected with utmost discrimination 
and ingenuity ... not sufficient for mod- 
ern Georgian, but for the classical idiom 
it’s hard to imagine a better guide.” 

COATES, W. P. and ZELDA K. Soviets in 
Central Asia. Muslim World 42 (O ’52) 
300-2. (John M. H. Lindbeck). “This book 
is neither adequate as an account of devel- 
opments and conditions ... nor... is it 
reliable.” 

CORBIN, H., ed. Abii Ya‘gih Sejestani: 
Kashf al-Mahjib. B.S.O.S. no. 1 (1952) 
206-7. (A. J. Arberry). 

DE VAUX, R. R. Fouilles a Qaryat al- 
‘Euadb Abi Gosh. Syria 28 (1952) 310-1. 
(M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes). 
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DIMAND, M. S. A handbook of Muham- 
madan art. Islam no. 1 (1952) 127-8. 
(K, Erdmann). 

DOUGLAS, WILLIAM O. Strange lands 
and friendly people. Muslim World 42 (O 
’52) 298-9. (J. Christy Wilson). 

EBERSOLT, JEAN. Constantinople. Muséon 
no. 1 (1952) 158. (G. Garitte). This vol- 
ume is a collection of archaeological and 
historical studies. 

ELDER, E. E., tr. A commentary on the creed 
of Islam. Rev. of Religion (New York) 16 
(Mr '52) 173-7. (E. F. F. Bishop). 

ELGOOD, CYRIL. 4 medical history of Per- 
sia. J. Hist. of Medicine (New York) 7 
(Spring ’52) 194-7. (Saul Jarcho); 
J.R.A.S. no. 1 (1952) 79. (A.C. F. Green). 

ETTINGHAUSEN, RICHARD. Studies in 
Muslim iconography, I. the unicorn. Scien- 
tific Monthly no. 3 (1951) 198. (Willy 
Ley). “The primary appeal of the work is 
to historians of science... and not the 
least virtue of the book is that it can be 
read with pleasure by any literate person 
interested in the history of a thought and 
a belief.” 

FAHMY, A. M. Muslim sea-power in the 
eastern Mediterran. B.S.O.S. no. 1 (1952) 
180-1. (R. J. H. Jenkins). The book is vi- 
tiated by the author’s ignorance of Greek 
and neglect of Byzantine sources; Royal 
Cent. Asian J. 39 (Ja ’52) 80-1. (Francis 
Cadogan). “As... (the author) points 
out ... it is not so much the revelation of 
new facts of primary importance as the ac- 
cumulation of small details which build up 
such a vivid picture of the Muslim con- 
querors of Egypt launching forth on the 
Mediterranean against Byzantium.” 

FARIS, N. A., tr. The book of idols (of Ibn 
al-Kalbi). Muslim World 42 (O ’52) 293. 
(E. E. Calverley). 

FISCHEL, W., ed. Semitic and oriental stud- 
ies presented to William Popper. Speculum 
27 (Jl ’52) 380-1. (Richard N. Frye). 

FRASER-TYTLER, W. K. Afghanistan. J. 
Mod. Hist. 24 (Je ’52) 201-3. (Peter G. 
Franck). “It is far superior to any volume 
of this type in English . . . and will prove 
an indispensable tool for researchers.” 

GARDET, LOUIS. La pensée religieuse 
d’Avicenne. Muslim World 42 (O ’52) 
289-90. (A. Jeffery). 

GAU DEFROY-DEMOMBYNES, M. tr. Voy- 
ages (of Ibn Jubayr). Syria (Paris) no. 1 
(1951) 146-7. (R. Dussaud). 

GAULMIER, J., ed. La zubda kachf al-Ma- 
malik, Syria no. 1 (1951) 147-8. (M. Gau- 
defroy-Demombynes). 

GIBB, H. A. R. and BOWEN, HAROLD. 
Islamic society and the west. Oriens no. 2 
(1951) 304-7. (B. Spuler). First part of a 
fundamental work, giving an excellent pic- 
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ture of the administrative, social, and 
economic structure of the 18th century Ot- 
toman Empire, especially its Arab prov- 
inces. The reviewer criticizes the incom- 
pleteness of the sources. 

GLEAVE, H. C. The Ethiopic version of the 
Song of Songs. J.R.A.S. no. 1 (1952) 79-80. 
(E. Ullendorff). “Text, translation, and 
critical apparatus aré well arranged.” 

GODARD, ANDRE. Le trésor de Ziwiye. 
Syria no. 3 (1951) 287-9. (R. Dussaud). 

GRONBECH, KAARL. Komanisches worter- 
buch. Islam no. 1 (1952) 111-3. (Omeljan 
Pritsak). 

HASSAN, H. I. AND SHARAF, T. A. Al- 
Mu‘izz li-Din-I’llah: the Ismaili imam 
and founder of the Fatimid dynasty in 


Egypt. BS.O.S. no. 1 (1952) 204-5. 
(B. Lewis). 
HARTMANN, RICHARD. Zur _ vorge- 


schichte des ‘Abbdsidischen scheinchalifates 
von Cairo. B.S.O.S. no. 2 (1952) 404-5. 
(B. Lewis). 

HERZFELD, E. Geschichte der stadt Sa- 
marra. Islam no. 1 (1952) 128-31. (Hell- 
mut Braun). 

HILL, RICHARD. 4 biographical dictionary 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. African Aff. 
(London) 51 (Ap ’52) 168. (J.A.G.). 

HITTI, PHILIP K. History of Syria. Inter- 
nat. House Quart. 16 (Summer ’52) 183-5. 
(Matta Akrawi). “. .. will remain for a 
long time the standard work.” 

HUMLUM, JOHANNES. Pirzada: rejser i 
Indien og Afghanistan. Geog. Rev. 42 (Ap 
’52) 322-3. (John Leighly). “Humlum’s 
purpose was to study the cultural geogra- 
phy, in particular the irrigation agricul- 
ture, of parts of Afghanistan, and to collect 
material for the geographic museum he is 
building at Arhus. This handsome book 
is a popular account of his experiences in 
Afghanistan and on his way to and from 
that country through India.” 

HUSAYN, MUHAMMAD KAMIL., Mutan- 
awwi ‘dt. al-Kitab 11 (F ’52) 210-2. (Bint 
al-Shati’). _ 

AL-HUSRI, SATI‘. Lectures on the growth 
of the national idea. (in Arabic) al-Kitab 
11 (Mr ’52) 348-9. 

ISSAWI, C. An Arab philosophy of his- 
tory: selections from the Prolegomena of 
Ibn Khaldiin. J.R.A.S. no. 1 (1952) 91-2. 
(W. M. Watt). 

JABRI, SHAFIQ. Dirdsat al-Aghani. al- 
Kitab 11 (F ’52) 207-8. (Bint al-Shati’). 

KEILANI, IBRAHIM. Abad Hayydn at- 
Tawhidi. B.S.O.S. no. 2 (1952) 402-3. 
(A. Guillaume). 

KHAN, ‘ABDUL MU‘ID. The Kitab al- 
tashbihat of Ibn Abi ‘Aun. Oriens no. 2 
(1951) 307-8. (B. Lewin). A very impor- 
tant classified collection of verses from 
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early Arabic poetry the author of which 
was hanged in 322 H. for heresy. The re- 
viewer gives some corrections of the dif- 
ficult text. 

LANE, A. Early Islamic pottery. Islam no. 1 
(1952) 122-4. (Kurt Erdmann). 

LESLAU, WOLF, tr. Falasha anthology. 
Jewish Soc. Stud. (New York) 14 (Ap ’52) 
175-6. (Raphael Patai). “The description 
of Falasha life today included in the intro- 
duction ... is a valuable contribution to 
our meager knowledge of the Falasha,” 
(the black Jews of Ethiopia). 

LEVEND, AGAH SIRRI. Stages of develop- 
ment and simplification of the Turkish 
language. (in Turkish) Oriens no. 2 (1951) 
302-3. (Hans J. Kissling). A collection of 
articles dealing with the recent “reforms” 
of Ottoman Turkish. 

LEWIS, BERNARD. The Arabs in history. 


B.S.0.S. no. 2 (1952) 403-4. (A. Guil- 
laume). 
LITTMANN, ENNO. Ahmed il-Bedawi. 


Syria no. 1 (1951) 149-50. (A. Herdner). 

LITTMANN, ENNO. Mohammed in volk- 
sepos. Syria no. 1 (1951) 148-9. (M. Gau- 
defroy-Demombynes). 

LOFGREN, O. Arabische texte zur kenntnis 
der stadt Aden in Mittelalter, I1.2. B.S.O.S. 
no. r (1952) 181-3. (R. B. Serjeant). 

LYONNET, S. Les origines de la version 
arménienne et le Diatessaron. Muséon no. 
1 (1952) 151-6. (G. Garitte). The author 
begins by establishing a fact of capital im- 
portance in New ‘Testament Armenian 
studies: “c’est qu'il a existé une version 
arménienne des evangiles antérieure a la 
vulgate représentée par le texte de Zohrab.” 

MARIN, ELMA, tr. The reign of al-Mu- 
‘tasim (833-842) of Tabari. Muslim World 
42 (O’52) 291-2. (A. Jeffery). During the 
rule of this caliph the causes of the decline 
of the Abbasids became clearly evident. 

MATTHEWS, CHARLES D. Palestine Mo- 
hammedan holy land. J. Near East. Stud. 
II (Jl ’52) 230-2. (G. E. Von Grunebaum). 

MAYER, L. A. Some principal Muslim reli- 
gious buildings in Israel. Royal Cent. Asian 
J. 39 (Ja’52) 79-80. (H. C. Luke). “This 
is a competent and factual record of an 
investigation usefully undertaken; and the 
volume is illustrated with sixty good photo- 
graphs and carefully drawn plans of build- 
ings.” 

MONNERET DE VILLARD, UGO. Liber 
peregrinationis di Jacopo da Verona. Syria 
no. r (1951) rs5or. (R. Dussaud). 

MONNERET DE VILLARD, UGO. Le pit- 
ture musulmane al sofitto della cappella 
Palatina in Palermo. Artibus Asiae no. 3 
(1952) 263-6. (M. Dimand). 
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MORDAL, JACQUES. La bataille de Casa- 
blanca. U.S. Naval Inst. Proceed. 78 (Ag 
52) 911-2. (Samuel E. Morison). 

MOSCATI, S. Storia e civilta dei Semiti. 
B.S.O.S. no. 1 (1952) 200. (R. B. Serjeant). 

NALLINO, C. A. Raccolta di scritti, V. Islam 

mo. r (1952) 124-7. (Karl Garbers). 

OZ, TAHSIN. Turkish textiles and velvets 
XIV-XVI1 centuries. Armenian Rev. (Bos- 
ton) 5 (Jl ’52) 158-9. (H. Kurdian). 

PANKHURST, E. SYLVIA. Ex-Italian So- 
maliland. World Aff. (Washington) 115 
(Summer ’52) 61-2. (H. Duncan Hall). 
“This is a... frankly partisan book... 
(which) shows signs of considerable use of 
not easily accessible sources.” 

PARET, RUDI. Grenzen der Koranfor- 
schung. B.S.O.S. no. 2 (1952) 401-2. (A. 
Guillaume). 

PAYNE, ROBERT. Journey to Persia. Mus- 
lim World 42 (O ’52) 299. (J. Christy 
Wilson). “It is imagination and fine dic- 
tion that sets this off from any one of a 
dozen travel books about Persia.” 

PELLAT, CHARLES, L’Arabe vivant. Mus- 
lim World 42 (O ’52) 295. (Elmer H. 
Douglas). 

PHILIPS, CYRIL HENRY, ed. Handbook 
of oriental history. Oriens no. 2 (1951) 
303-4. (B. Spuler). Useful and reliable 
manual for the non-specialist, containing 
names, titles, terrainology, chronological 
tables and calendar systems. 

POPPER, WILLIAM. The Cairo nilometer. 
Muslim World 42 (O ’52) 293-4. (A. Jef- 
fery). Based on Ibn Taghri Birdi’s Chron- 
icles of Egypt. Speculum 27 (Jl ’52) 417-9. 
(C. C. Torrey). 

POTTIER, RENE. Le Sahara. Geog. Rev. 
42 (Ap ’52) 330-2. (G.M.W.). A tourist 
guide to the trans-Saharan routes by an 
enthusiast who spent three years in one of 
the oases on the eastern route. 

PRATT, WALLACE E. and GOOD, DOR- 
OTHY, eds. World geography of petro- 
leum. Royal Cent. Asian J. 39 (Ja ’52) 
78-9. (L.L.). “A most authoritative and 
carefully written book by a team of experts 
each of whom is a specialist in... the 
field.” 

RAFA‘'IL BABU ISHAQ. Téarikh nasdara 
al-Irdg. BS.O.S. no. 2 (1952) 405. 
(B. Lewis). The author’s main purpose is 
to glorify Muslim tolerance and Christian 
loyalty. 

RIKABI, J., ed. Dar at-Tirdz. Poétique du 
Muwassah (of Ibn Sana’ al-Mulk). 
B.S.O.S. no. 1 (1952) 202-3. 

RIKABI, J. La poésie profane sous les Ay- 
yibides et ses principaux representants. 
B.S.O.S. no. 1 (1952) 202. (A. Guillaume). 
“Might well serve as a model for future 
studies of other periods.” 
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RUNCIMAN, STEVEN. A history of the 
Crusades, I. Speculum 27 (Jl ’52) 422-5. 
(Aziz S. Atiya). An objective, critical ap- 
praisal of this important book “which is 
essentially a narrative of crusading events 
rather than an analytic study and a dis- 
cussion of problems.” 

RYCKMANS, G. Les réligions arabes pré- 
islamiques. J.R.A.S. no. 1 (1952) 78. 
(A. S. Tritton). 4 

SAQQAL, FATHALLAH. Min dhikriydt 
hukiimat az-za‘im Husni az-Za‘im. al- 
Kitab 11 (F ’52) 213-5. By a minister in 
Za‘im’s cabinet; introduced by Shishekli. 

SAYYID AL-AHL, ABD‘AL-‘AZIZ. ‘4b- 
gariyat Abi Tammdm. al-Kitab 11 (F ’52) 
215-6. 

SCHACHT, J. The origins of Muhammadan 
jurisprudence. J.R.A.S. no. 1 (1952) 91. 
(W. M. Watt); Oriens no. 2 (1951) 308- 
12. (H. Ritter). “An excellent, important, 
and highly interesting book which has ad- 
vanced considerably our knowledge of the 
early development of one of the most im- 
portant branches of the history of Islamic 
thought and has established a methodical 
base for investigations of this kind.” 

SCHIMMEL, ANNEMARIE. Die bilder- 
sprache Dschaleddin Riimis. B.S.O.S. no. 2 
(1952) 405-6. (G. M. Wickens). “A small 
mass of raw material.” 

SERJEANT, R. B., ed. South Arabian poetry, 
I. Prose and Poetry from Hadramaut. 
Royal Cent. Asian J. 39 (Ja’52) 81. (D.1.). 
“Although the Arabic text is not translated, 
Dr. Serjeant has given much interesting 
background information in his preface, and 
he has thrown more light on the daily life 
and customs of the Hadhramis, and on 
their traditional culture. 

SIGGEL, A. Katalog der arabischen alchem- 
istischen handschriften  Deutschlands. 
B.S.O.S. no. 1 (1952) 203-4. (R. B. Ser- 
jeant). 

SMITH, E. BALDWIN. The dome. Syria 
no. 3 (1951) 300-4. (Ernest Hill). 

SURDON, GEORGES and BERCHER, 
LEON, trs. Receuil de textes de sociologie 
et de droit public musulman... d’Ibn 
Khaldoun. Muslim World 42 (O ’52) 290- 
1. (Elmer H. Douglas). “The double object 
of this work . . . is not to replace the mon- 
umental work of De Slane on the Mugad- 
dima ... but to provide for students re- 
liable documentation on... the Muslim 
system of justice . . . and initiate students 
into the art of translation of juridical 
texts.” 
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THEOBALD, A. B. The Mahdiya. Polit. 
Quart. (London) 22 (O ’51) 410-4. (E. N. 
Corbyn). A solid study of the period of 
Sudanese history from 1885-1899 when the 
Sudan was governed by its own leaders. 

THOMAS, L. V. and FRYE, R. N. The 
United States and Turkey and Iran. Mus- 
lim World 42 (O ’52) 295-7. (How- 
ard A. Reed). 

TOGAN, AHMED ZEKI VELIDI. Method 
in history. (in Turkish) Oriens no. 2 
(1951) 300-1. (B. Spuler). Fundamental 
introduction and handbook for the student 
of Turkish history in the broadest sense. 

TORREY, CHARLES C. Gold coins of Kho- 
kand and Bukhara. B.S.O.S. no. 2 (1952) 
394-5. (P. Thorburn). 

TRABULSI, AMJAD. An-Naqd wal-lugha 
fi risdlat al-ghufrdn. al-Kitab 11 (F ’52) 
208-10. (Bint al- Shati’). 

VAN DER MEULEN, D. Aden to Hadhra- 
maut. Islam no. 1 (1952) 1ro8—r1o. (Albert 
Dietrich). 

VON GABAIN, ANNEMARIE. Alt-tiirk- 
isches schrifttum. Oriens no. 2 (1951) 312- 
5. (Rahmeti Arat). A general survey of 
the extant written remains of the old- 
Turkish peoples. 

WIET, GASTON. Soieries persanes. Artibus 
Asiae no. 3 (1952) 260-3. (Adele Coulin 
Weibel). Very laudatory. Upholds the au- 
thenticity of all Persian silks which have 
been questioned by some scholars. 

YOUNG, T. CUYLER, ed. Near Eastern 
culture and society. Jewish Soc. Stud. (New 
York) 14 (Jl ’52) 271-3. (Moshe Perl- 
mann). 


MILITARY 


“The Turkish army.” Milit. Rev. 32 (O ’52) 
88-90. Brief description of its history since 
1919, including organization, command, re- 
cruiting, Anglo-American assistance, and 
current strength. 

HESSLER, WILLIAM H. “Turkey: as an 
ally, she’s a natural.” U.S. Naval Inst. 
Proceed. 78 (Ag ’52) 839-45. Primarily de- 
voted to the Turkish armed forces. Includes 
data on the American Military Mission to 
Turkey. 

HEWITT, H. KENT. “The landings in 
Morocco, November, 1952.” U.S. Naval 
Inst. Proceed. 78 (N ’52) 1242-53. A brief 
description of the landing operation to- 
gether with nine pages of illustrations. 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS REGULARLY SURVEYED 


Al-Abhath al-Ijtima‘iyah (Beirut) 

Africa (London) 

American Studies ( Johannesburg) 

American Anthropologist (Menasha, Wis.) 

American Historical Review (Richmond, Va.) 

American Journal of Archaeology (New York) 

Al-Andalus (Madrid) 

Ankara Universitesi Dil ve Tarih-Cografya 
Fakiiltesinin Dergisi (Ankara) 

Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Sciences ( Philadelphia) 

Anthropos (Ascona, Switzerland ) 

Archiv Orientalni (Prague) 

Armenian Quarterly (New York) 

Ars Islamica (Ann Arbor, Mich.) 

Artibus Asiae (Ascona, Switzerland) 

Asiatic Review (London) 

Asiatische Studien (Bern) 


Belleten (Istanbul) 

British Museum Quarterly (London) 

British Numismatic Journal (London) 

Belleten (Instanbul ) 

Bulletin des Etudes Arabes (Algiers) 

Bulletin of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 

Bulletin of Cleveland Museum of Art 

Bulletin of the Chicago Art Institute 

Bulletin of the City Art Museum of St. Louis 

Bulletin of Detroit Institute of Art * 

Bulletin of the History of Medicine (New 
York) 

Bulletin of the Iranian Institute (New York) 

Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum (New 
York) 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies 
( London ) 

Burlington Magazine (London) 


Cahiers de l’Orient Contemporain (Paris) 
Commentary (New York) 

Contemporary Review (London) 

Current History (New York) 


L’Egypte Contemporaine (Cairo) 
L’Ethnographie ( Paris) 

Ethnos (Stockholm) 

Ettela‘at (Tehran) 


Faenza (Faenza) 


Foreign Affairs (New York) 


Fortnightly (London) 
Fortune (New York) 


Geographical Journal (London) 
Hamizrah Hehadash (Tel Aviv) 


Illustrated London News (London) 

Institut des Belles-Lettres et Arabes (Da- 
mascus ) 

International Affairs (London) 

Iran Review (New York) 

Isis (Cambridge, Mass.) 

Islam (Leiden) 

Islamic Culture (Hyderabad ) 

Izvestiya Geograficheskogo Obshchestva 
( Moscow ) 

Izvestiya Akademii Nauk — Seriya Geografii 
i Geofiziki (Moscow) 

Izvestiya Akademii Nauk — Otdeleniye Eko- 
nomii i Prava (Moscow) 

Izvestiya Akademii Nauk — Otdeleniye Li- 
teraturi i Yazika (Moscow) 

Izvestiya Akademii Nauk — Istorii i Filosofi 
(Moscow) 


Jaabericht van het Vooraziatisch-Egyptisch 
Genootschap Ex Oriente Lux (Leiden) 

Jahrbuch der Hamburger Kunstsammlungen 
(Hamburg) 

Journal Asiatique (Paris) 

Journal of the American Oriental Society 
(Baltimore, Md.) 

Journal of the Art Institute (Chicago) 

Journal of the Cleveland Museum 

Journal of Modern History (Chicago) 

Journal of Near Eastern Studies (Chicago) 

Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society 
( Jerusalem ) 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (London) 

Journal of the Royal Central Asian Society 
(London) 

Journal of the Walters Art Gallery (Balti- 
more, Md.) 


Al-Kitab (Cairo) 
Life (New York) 


Man (London) 
Middle East Journal (Washington) 
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Middle Eastern Affairs (New York) 

Mirovoye Khozyaistvo i Mirovaya Politika 
( Moscow ) 

Muslim World ( Hartford, Conn.) 


National Geographic Magazine ( Washington) 

New Times ( Moscow) 

Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the 
Royal Numismatic Society (London) 


Oriens ( Leiden) 

Orientalia (Rome) 

Orientalia Christiana Periodica (Rome) 
Oriente Moderno (Rome) 


Palestine Exploration Quarterly (London) 
Politica Estera (Rome) 

Political Quarterly (London) 

Political Science Quarterly (New York) 
Politique Etrangére ( Paris) 


Revue de Géographie Marocaine (Rabat) 
Revue de la Méditerranée (Algiers) 
Revue des Etudes Islamiques ( Paris) 
Revue du Caire (Cairo) 
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Al-Risalah (Cairo) 
Rivista degli Studi Orientali (Rome) 
Round Table (London) 


Southwest Journal of Anthropology (Albu- 
querque, N. M.) 

Sovetskaya Etnografya (Moscow) 

Sovetskaya Kniga (Moscow) 

Sovetskoye Vostokovedeniye (Moscow) 

Speculum (Cambridge, Mass.) 


Tarbits ( Jerusalem) 
Tiirk Dil ve Cografya Dergisi (Istanbul) 
Tiirk Dil ve Edebiyat Dergisi (Istanbul) 


Vestnik Akademii Nauk (Moscow) 
Vestnik Drevnei Istorii (Moscow) 
Voprosy Istorii (Moscow) 


Welt des Islams (Leiden) 
World Affairs (London) 
World Affairs (Washington) 
World Today (London) 





Revue Egyptienne de Droit International Yalqut Hamizrah Hatikhon (Jerusalem) 
(Alexandria, Egypt) 
Revue Historique ( Paris) Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliandischer 
Revue Numismatique ( Paris) Gesellschaft (Wiesbaden) 
ABBREVIATIONS 


Acad., Academy 

Aff., Affairs 

Afr., African 

Amer., American 

Bull., Bulletin 

Cent., Central 
Contemp., Contemporary 
D., Deutsch 

Dept., Department 
East., Eastern 

G., Gesellschaft 

Geog., Geographical 
Gt. Brit., Great Britain 
Hist., Historical 

Illust., Illustrated 

Inst., Institute 
Internat., International 
J., Journal 


M., Morgenlandischer 
Mag., Magazine 
Mod., Modern 

Mus., Museum 

Natl., National 
Numis., Numismatic 
Orient., Oriental 
Pal., Palestine 
Philol., Philological 
Polit., Political 
Quart., Quarterly 
Res., Research 

Rev., Review 

Soc., Society 

Stud., Studies 
Trans., Transactions 
Z., Zeitschrift 


Russian 


Akad., Akademii 
Fil., Filosofi 

Ist., Istorii 
Izvest., Izvestiya 
Lit., Literaturi 
Otdel., Otdeleniye 
Ser., Seriya 

Sov., Sovetskoye 
Yaz., Yazika 


Turkish 


Cog., Cografya 
Fak., Fakulte 
Univ., Universite 


Arabic 


K., Kitab 


Maj., Majallah, Majallat 
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McGILL UNIVERSITY ® MONTREAL, CANADA 
FACULTY OF GRADUATE STUDIES AND RESEARCH 


INSTITUTE OF ISLAMIC STUDIES 


Inaugurated October, 1952 


To bring together Muslim and Western thinkers 
in a co-operative endeavour toward understanding 
of present-day developments in the Muslim world. 


Five-Year Research Project, 1952-1957: 


ISLAM IN THE MODERN WORLD 


—to study, appreciate, and interpret the religion of Islam as a contemporary 
and living force; and to seek a sympathetic insight into its modern interactions 
with economic, political, and other social and intellectual factors. Muslims and 
Westerners will participate jointly in both teaching and research. 


VISITING STAFF AND ASSISTANTS FOR 1952-53: 


Prof. Niyazi Berkes (Turkey) Amir ‘Abbas Haydari (Iran) 


Licence-és-lettres (Istanbul), Docent in Sociology, 
Ankara University 


Prof. Ishaq Musa al-Husaini (Palestine) 


Formerly Lector in Persian, Cambridge 
University, England 


Raja F. M. Majid (Pakistan) 








: . 9 B.A., B.Th., M.A. (Aligarh), M.A. (Panjab) 
Licence-és-lettres (Fu’ad 1), B.A.Hons., Ph.D. : > -* , ’ 
(London), Assoc. Prof. of Arabic Studies, awe C —, = Political Science, 

American University, Beirut. FESS VOUEge, Sesnawer 


A. H. M. Muhiyu-d-Din (Pakistan) 


Prof. Rizazadeh Shafaq (Iran) ‘Alim (Azhar), Magistere-és-lettres (Fu’ad I), 
B.Se. (Robert College), Ph.D. (Berlin), Prof. of Lecturer in Islamic History and Culture, Dacca 
Philosophy and Literature, Tehran University University 


CURRICULUM 


Approximately two research seminars are held each year on modern developments in 
Islam in particular areas, such as: the Arab world, Turkey, Iran, Pakistan and India, Indo- 
nesia. Each is led by a visiting professor from the area concerned, with the participation 
of the Institute staff. For 1952-53, these seminars are investigating Contemporary 
Forces in the Arab World (Prof. Husaini), and The Development of Secularism in Modern 
Turkey (Prof. Berkes). 


Other courses and seminars deal this year with, The Historical Development of Islamic 
yoo (Prof. Smith), al-Ghazzali (Prof. Shafaq), Islam in Classical Arabic Literature 
(Prof. Husaini), The History of the Turks as Muslims (Profs. Berkes and Reed); and, for 
beginning students, The Historical Development of the Islamic Peoples to 1800 (Prof. Reed), 
The Modern Islamic World, North Africa to Indonesia, an Introduction (Prof. Reed), An 
Introduction to Islam (Prof. Smith). The Institute stresses competence in the chief lan- 
guages of Islam, with instruction in Arabic, Persian, Turkish and Urdu. 


Graduate fellowships, assistantships, and associateships are avail- 
FELLOWSHIPS able to Muslims and Westerners in approximately equal numbers. 
In the case of those coming to McGill from the Islamic world, two-way travel expenses 
between the Orient and Montreal may be made available, in addition to stipends. Inquiries 
should reach the undersigned preferably before March Ist. 


Howard A. Reed, B.A. (Yale), M.A., Ph.D. (Princeton) 
Assistant Prof. of Islamic Studies, Assistant Director 


Wilfred Cantwell Smith, B.A.Hons. (Toronto), M.A., Ph.D. (Princeton), 
Prof. of Comparative Religion, Director 




















UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


Chinatm We 


Atlas of Islamic History 


By H. W. HAZARD and H. L. COOKE, JR. A handsome atlas with 21 
full-color maps, a gazetteer, a record of Islamic history from the 7th to 
20th Christian centuries, conversion table for dates, and a comprehensive 
index. “Indispensable to all nonspecialists interested in Muslim countries. 
The maps are clearly printed and brightly colored, and it is valuable to 
have a century-by-century picture of religious frontiers, kingdoms, and 
cities, from the seventh century to the twentieth.”—American Historical 
Review. 14” x 11”, $4.00 








Near Eastern Culture and 
Society 


Edited by T. CUYLER YOUNG. A wide survey of Arabic-Islamic culture 
and society in the Near East. “One of the great services rendered by this 
symposium is to point out with the most scrupulous honesty and impar- 
tiality the political and cultural antagonisms and to indicate the lines of 
old agreement along which the foundations of new understanding can be 
made.”—WN. Y. Times. Illustrated, $4.00 


Saudi Arabia 


By KARL S. TWITCHELL. “As a modern guidebook to a little-known 
country, Saudi Arabia could hardly be better.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“Much of the information is based upon personal observation, much of it 
is unavailable, elsewhere, and everything is set forth in direct, factual 
style.”—-American Historical Review. 

New edition including all developments since 1946. $5.00 


Order from your bookstore 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 




















“Here under one cover is the full 
range of modern thought and fact 
on the economic and social prob- 


lems of the Near East.” * 


CHALLENGE AND 
RESPONSE IN THE 


Middle East 


The Quest for Prosperity 
1919-1951 


By HEDLEY V. COOKE 
Dept. of Political Science, University of Alabama 


“FT SHOULD do much to broaden 


American understanding of that 
vital area and of what both we and 
its own peoples can do toward its de- 
velopment.””—*Epwin A. LOCKE, JR., 
Ambassador, Regional Representative 
of the Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs in the Near East. 


“Dr. Cooke presents the serious student 
of Middle East affairs with a detailed 
and thorough survey of the economic 
plans and possibilities pointing towards 
long-range improvements of Middle 
Eastern living standards . . . a scholarly 
study.” —PROFESSOR HANS Koun, Sat- 
urday Review. 


$4.00 at your bookstore or from 


Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16 

















“EVOLUTION IN THE MIDDLE EAST: 
REFORM, REVOLT AND CHANGE” 


SEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON MIDDLE EASTERN AFFAIRS 
SPONSORED BY THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 
Scheduled On 


FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, MARCH 6 AND 7 
In Washington, D. C. 


A COMPREHENSIVE TWO-DAY PROGRAM 
that will include widely known speakers, seminar periods, 
exhibits, films and informal social gatherings scheduled 
for Conference visitors. You are cordially invited to attend. 

















for program and reservation information write: 


THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 


1830 NINETEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 























BUREAU DES DOCUMENTATIONS SYRIENNES ET ARABES 
Sabki Street, Damascus, Syria 
Periodicals in the French language: 


BULLETIN DE LA PRESSE SYRIENNE. Semi-weekly digest of informa- 
tion and commentary on Syria and the Arab states. 


ETUDE MENSUELLE SUR L’ECONOMIE ET LE MARCHE SYRIENS. 
Month by month treatment of the different sectors of Syrian economy. 


TARIF PERMANENT DES DOUANES SYRIENNES. Loose-leaf service with 
latest corrections supplied each two weeks. 


COLLECTIONS DE DOCUMENTATIONS SUR L’ECONOMIE SYRIENNE. 
ANNUAIRE DU CORPS MEDICAL DE SYRIE. 
Special studies (in French) of the different sectors of Syrian economy: 
ETUDE SUR LE COTON 1952-1953 
In preparation: L’AGRICULTURE EN SYRIE. 
L'INDUSTRIE SYRIENNE. 


LES SOCIETES DE COMMERCE NATIONALES ET 
ETRANGERES EN ACTIVITE EN SYRIE. 
In Arabic: WHO’S WHO IN SYRIA. 
Department of commercial information: Commercial references on firms estab- 
lished in Syria. 
Prices and further information supplied upon request. 














UN iy SC O BOOK COUPONS 


Austria Laos 
Burma Pakistan 
A NEW CONVENIENCE TO JOURNAL READERS IN Cambodia Thailand 
‘ P F Ceylon Turkey 
Available for purchase—in your own country’s Eoyot << « rn 


France (and territories) United Kingdom (and 


and other publications of the Middle East Institute. Sune Gieteedtd Ge. Qtetet cnt 


By arrangement with UNESCO, these coupons are on sale in each partici- 


India Trust Territorie 
pating country at the official dollar rate prevailing. They may be obtained : =e ms) 
from UNESCO Science Co-operation Offices (in Cairo: 8 Sh.el Salamlik, Gar- Indonesia U.S.A. 
den City; in Istanbul: Istanbul Teknik Universitesi, Giimtissuyu), from Iraq Viet-Nam 
certain book stores and government publications and education offices. — Yugoslavia 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE: UNESCO COUPON OFFICE, Italy 


| 
currency—of subscriptions to periodicals, books | 
! 
l 


19 Avenue Kléber, Paris-16e, France 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULA- 
TION OF 


THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL published quarterly at Washington, D. C. (2nd entry Baltimore, Md.) for October, 1952. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher: The Middle 
East Institute, Washington, D. C. Editor: Harvey P. Hall (Acting Ed., Sydney Fisher), Washington, D. C. Business man- 
ager: Claudia Vote, Washington, D. C. 


2. The owner is: The Middle East Institute, Washington, D. C. (no stockholders). 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. CLAUDIA VOTE 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 13th day of October, 1952. [SEAL] EDITH M. STEVENS 
(My commission expires Nov. 15, 1953.) 
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NATIONALISM IN THE MIDDLE EAST (1952) 
68 pages ............-. $1.00 


Turkey—Lewis V. Thomas; Israel—J. C. Hurewitz; 
Iran—T. Cuyler Young; The Arab World—William 
D. Schorger; Education in Egypt of Today—C. Worth 
Howard, Nationalism and Islam—William Thomson; 


General Characteristics of Nationalism in the Middle 
East—Hans Kohn. 


ISLAM IN THE MODERN WORLD (1951) 
Pe Ds 6 io Vas wees $1.00 


Current Trends—Philip K. Hitti; Spiritual and Moral 
Aspects—Bayard Dodge; Revolutionary Reaction to 
Western Secularism—Wilfred C. Smith; Evolutionary 
Reaction to Western Secularism—Mohammad el- 
Zayyat; Islam in Modern Turkey—John Kingsley 
Birge; Strategic Interests of the United States in the 
Islamic World—William Yandell Elliott; Islam’s At- 
titude toward Minority Groups—W. Wendell Cle- 
land; Islam, Democracy, and Communism—PaAilip W. 
Ireland. 


AMERICANS AND THE MIDDLE EAST (1950) 
GO POMS 2 oc cet wecwesss $.60 


Educational Partnership with the Countries of the 
Middle East—Roderic D. Matthews; Technical and 
Economic Partnership—Gordon R. Clapp; Middle 
East Conceptions of Americans as Partners—Nuri 
Eren,; also 12 panel speakers. 


(10% discount on orders of 10 or more.) 


THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 
1830 Nineteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 




















BOOKS AND PERIODICALS IN WESTERN LANGUAGES 
DEALING WITH THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


A Selected and Annotated Bibliography with Special Emphasis on 
Medieval and Modern Times... Edited by Richard Ettinghausen 
. . . Prepared under the Auspices of the Committee on Near Eastern 
Studies, American Council of Learned Societies. 


Forty-nine outstanding scholars have cooperated in selecting and 
annotating the 1,719 Western-language books, maps, and periodicals 
included in this work. Designed primarily for use in colleges and 
public libraries and covering a wide range of topics from ancient to 
modern times, the Bibliography serves as a guide to both purchase 
and study. Each entry is accompanied by the comment of an authority 
in its particular field. 


THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 111 pages 
1830 Nineteenth Street, N.W. Price: $1.50 
Washington 9, D. C. 
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